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CD-RSM 

dEffi Mania! 

NEW CDslll 

CDAWIY COTT 

COLLECTION 

-Volume 2 - 

More great PD/ShareWare trom the Crawly Crypt 
BBS!!! Most software is provided uncompressed 
and ready to run! Also Includes the PhotoShow 
Toolkit Irom It’s All Relative! Only $29.99 


/w FontManager ST 

2000 fonts in TrueType and PostScript Type 1 
formats! Best of all this package includs a great 
Atari Front End for previewing the fonts, and 
copying them to your Hard Drive!! Only $34.99 


Classic Atari Cartridges 

Atari 7800 Games.... Only $7.99 ea 
Buy 3 or more and take 20% OFF! 


Joust 

Winer Games 
Mario Bros. 
RS Baseball 
TD Football 
Mean 18 Golf 


Commando 

One-on-One 

Summer Games 

Centipede 

Ballblazer 

Xevious 


Robotron 2084 Jinks 

Ace of Aces Dark Chambers 

Ikari Warriors 


Crossbow 
Fight Night 
Scrapyard Dog 
Hat Trick 
Cracked 
Ninja Golf 
Mat Mania 
Super Huey 


Atari 2600 Games.Only $3.99 ea 

Buy 3 or more and take 20% OFF! 


Off the Wall 

Desert Falcon 

Millipede 

Yars' Revenge 

Kangaroo 

Dig Dug 

Mouse Trap 

Football 

Battlezone 

Jungle Hunt 

Venture 

Galaxian 

Ms. Pac-Man 

Jr. Pac-Man 

Pac-Man 

Defender II 

Space Invaders 
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Orders: (800) 875-4943 
Inio: (810) 353-1221 

Ill'crNr' UordrU m IHplii MM 

Systems For Tomorrow 
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NEw stUFF 

Keyboard Gizmo $64.99 

The Keyboard Gizmo allows connection of an IBM 
Keyboard, Serial Mouse, Atari Mouse and Joysticks 
to any ST/Falcon /w a 1040 style case. Specificly 
designed to help in the recasing of your computer. 

Obsession (STe/Falcon) $39.99 

Award Winning Pinball game from Europe. A must 
have game! for the STe and Falcon 

Seurat 3.0 $39.99 

Latest version of the amazing art package! Now 
works in all ST and Falcon graphics modes 
including TrueColor! Also includes ColorScan. 

Zero-5 (STe/Falcon) $39.99 

Thrilling 3D Space combat for the STe and Falcon 

Edit Plus $29.99 

Latest incarnation of the popular EdHak Text Editor! 

Mailing Manager ST Pro $49.99 

Powerful mailing list manager for the ST/TT/Falcon. 
Includes Mailmerge, Form Letters, Powerful search 
and sort, and much more... 

UamaZap (Falcon) $39.99 

Minter is back! Get ready for fast paced arcade 
action from the creator of Lamatron and Tempest 
2000. Falcon Only, requires Jaguar controller. 


CD-ROMs 


BL Ausagabe 1 
BL Ausagabe 2 
BL Ausagabe 3 
Crawly Crypt 1 
Crawly Crypt 2 
GEMini 

PhotoCD Australia -EF 
FtiotoCD Egypt -EF 
PhotoCD Ireland -EF 
Power CD 
Ouickforms 
Skyline 
Suzi Bs 

Winning Res -F 


TOS Hardware 


Atari 1040STe 
Atari Falcon030 1 
Atari SC1224 -SEF 
Atari TrakBall -SETF 
Gl Mouse -SETF 
ICD Unk II -SET 
Keyboard Gizmo -SEF 
Mouse Master -SETF 
RAM Gizmo -F 
Specter GCR -SET 
Tweety Board -S 
Xtra RAM Deluxe -S 


$299.99 

$799.99 

$149.99 

$14.99 

$29.99 

$99.99 

$64.99 

$19.99 

$79.99 

$99.99 

$19.99 

$69.99 


TOS Productivity 

Apex -F $189.99 

Art For Kids -ETF $49.99 


Calamus 1.09n -SETF $79.99 

Calamus SL -SETF $189.99 

Codekeys $24.99 

Crossword Creator 2 $29.99 

Cyber Sculpt $34.99 

Cyber Texture $24.99 

DC Shower $14.99 

DevPacDSP-F $79.99 

Diamond Back 3 -SETF $54.99 

Diamond Edge -SETF $49.99 

DT Paint $24.99 

Edit Rus -SETF $29.99 

ExtenDOS -SETF $19.99 

ExtenDOS Ro -SETF $29.99 

Genesis $42.99 

Geneva -SETF $54.99 

Graph Maker $24.99 

Guitaristics -SETF $49.99 

Home Accountant $14.99 

Invision Elite -SETF $59.99 

Kidpainter $29.99 

Kobold -SETF $74.99 

LDW Power v2 -SETF $39.99 

Math Quiz Machine -SETF $34.99 

MAGE $109.99 

Mailing Manager Ro -SETF $49.99 
Mavis Beacon Typing $42.99 

Multiplay $29.99 

NeoDesk 4 -SETF $49.99 

NVDI3 $74.99 

OutburSTl 3.0 -SETF $29.99 

Outline Art 3 -SETF $79.99 

Phoenix $39.99 

PhotoShow Ro STE -E $29.99 

PhotoShow Ro Falcon-F $29.99 

Ranistics -SETF $54.99 


Publisher 2-SET 

$49.99 

Robinson’s Requiem -F 

$49.99 

Bubsy 

$46.99 

Seurat 3.0 -SETF 

$39.99 

Robinson’s Requiem -SE 

$44.99 

Cannon Fodder 

$57.99 

Silhouette 

$39.99 

Rock N Roll Clams 

$34.99 

Checkered Flag 

$49.99 

Spectrum 512 

$14.99 

SimCity 

$29.99 

Club Drive 

$56.39 

SpeedoGDOS 5 -SETF 

$74.99 

Transarctica -F 

$39.99 

Cresent Galaxy 

$39.99 

Super Kidgrid 

$19.99 

Walz -SETF 

$19.99 

Doom 

$63.99 

True Paint -SETF 

$64.99 

Zany Golf 

$9.99 

Double Dragon V 

$57.99 

Twist 2 -SETF 

$109.99 

Zero-5 -EF 

$39.99 

Dragon: Bruce Lee 

$47.99 

View II -SETF 

$19.99 



Evolution 

$39.99 

Warp 9-SETF 

$34.99 

Clip-Art 


Iron Soldier 

Kasumi Ninja 

$52.99 

$64.99 

TOS Games 

Christmas #1 

DTP#1 

$11.99 

$19.99 

Raiden 

Sensible Soccer 

$39.99 

$62.99 

Ancient War/Skies 

$44.99 

General #1 

$19.99 

Syndicate 

$64.99 

BATH 

$34.99 



Tempest 2000 

$54.99 

Block Out 

Cannon Fodder-SE 

$19.99 

$39.99 

Publications 

Theme Park 

Troy Aikman Football 

$64.99 

$63.99 

Civilization 

$49.99 

Atari Compendium 

$49.99 

Val d'lsere Skiing 

$54.99 

Dragons Lair III 

$24.99 

Guide to AtariWorks 

$16.95 

Wolfenstein 3D 

$54.99 

F-16 Combat Riot 

$14.99 

ST BASIC to c 

$9.95 

Zool 2 

$46.99 

Gobliiins 

$24.99 

ST Disk Drives 

$12.95 



Guy Spy 

Ishar -F 

$24.99 

$49.99 

ST Machine Language 

$12.95 

Lynx 


Ishar II -F 

Ishar II -SE 

$49.99 

$39.99 

Magazines 

Lynx Bundle 1 

Lynx Unit /w Batteries 

$89.99 


Ishar III -F 
Ishar III -SE 
Knightmare 
Legends of Valor 
UamaZap -F 
Mah-Jong 3.0 
Mason -SETF 
Obsession -EF 
Rnball Dreams -F 
Pool 

Risky Woods 


ST Format 
ST-Informer 

Jaguar 

Composite Cable 
S-Video Cable 
Jaguar Power System 
Jaguar Controller 
Alien vs Redator 
Brutal/Football 


Gates of Zendocon 
Robotron 2084 
Electrocop 
Shanghai 
Lynx Bundle 2 
Lynx Unit /w Batteries 
APB 
Gauntlet 
Blockout 
Xenophobe 
Lynx Game from 


A word about -SETF: SETF is your guide to compatibility for Atari TOS software! St/stETTt/Falcon compatibility is indicated whenever 
available! ie -EF would indicate stE and Falcon compatible.. It’s easy and it’s fun (err, well sorta) FYograms without a SETF are untested 
(yet) We were unable to list everything we carry.. Call (816) 353-1221 and ask for our next catalog for a complete listing. 


Prices are subject to change without notice. MO residents add 6% tax. COD orders add $5. MasterCard and Visa Welcome! We ship via UPS ground, unless otherwise requested. 










yfe Gem u I at or 4.0 

f' The Atari Mega ST/ STE Emulator For Windows 

Question: Can Windows run existing Atari ST, Mega ST, and STE software? Answer: Of course it can! 

Introducing Gemulator 4.0, the Atari Mega ST / STE emulator designed specifically for use on Windows. Imagine being able to 
run your Atari software not only in “low rez" and “medium rez”, but also in 640x480, 800x600, 1024x768, 1280x960, and even 
1600x1200 modes - in color! Grab clip art from your PC’s CD-ROM drive and paste it into your Atari programs. Run multiple Atari 
desktops at the same time, each running a different program and in different screen resolutions! Here is a sample of the features: 

fcj; rr—. —— — ftgg raln _ M _ Gemulator 4,0 -TOS 2.D6, 4M. 640x480 Mon o I 

Pe Options Window Help /\ | cat anus File Options---- . 



As this Windows 3.1 screen shows, you can run Atari ST and Mega ST / STE programs 
side-by-side along with your MS-DOS and Windows programs. Why wait for Windows 
versions of your favorite Atari programs (which may or may not ever appear) when 
Gemulator 4.0 runs them nowl Our users have been running Pagestream, Calamus 
SL, and all their favorite Atari programs on their PCs since 1992. 

Planning to upgrade your existing Atari ST, Mega ST / STE, Falcon, or TT030? In a 
word - DON’T! If you consider the cost of a TOS 2.06 upgrade ($139), Moniterm 
monitor ($500), 8 meg of ST RAM ($649), CD-ROM drive ($249), hard disk upgrade 
($400), and 1.44M floppy ($100), you’ve already spent more money than the cost of a 
new Pentium computer with Gemulator 4.0 - and you still can’t run Windows software! 

Gemulator 4.0 is a card that plugs into your PC (using an 8- or 16-bit ISA slot). It runs 
on any 486 or Pentium with at least 8 megabytes of RAM running either Windows 3.1, 
OS/2 Warp, or Windows 95. A 486/66 computer emulates at about Mega STE speed' 
while a 90 Mhz Pentium emulates the full speed of a 32 Mhz TT030. Cool, huh? 

Gemulator 4.0 costs $159.95. TOS 2.06 ROMs extra. Upgrades are $59.95. 


You can purchase Gemulator 4.0 directly from us, or 
from your favorite Atari ST dealer. 

Call or write for a free brochure and dealer list 

Branch Always Software 

14150 N.E. 20th Street, Suite 302 
Bellevue WA 98007 

Fax: 206-236-0257, Orders: 206-236-0540 
CompuServe: 73657,2714 
GEnie: BRASOFT 
America Online: BRASOFT 
Microsoft Network: BRASOFT 
Internet: brasoft@msn.com 

Products mentioned are trademarks of their respective manufacturers. 








































































AATARI* TT030 


Call for current availability and 
pricing for Atari’s computer 
products. New and used systems 
available. We will gladly accept 
any unmodified Atari computer 
system in trade towards a new 
computer system. 


FALCON 030 



MUSIC SOFTWARE 



software from Binary Sounds: 


EdtTrack Gold 
EditTrack Platinum 
EZ-Score Plus 
GenEdlt ST 


Mention this Current Notes 
advertisement when you 
place your order and receive 

10% Off 

all Jaguar game 
cartridge prices 
listed in this 
advertisement! 

Discount offer expires 
June 30.1995 



MM* K11 

DIGITAL 

SYNTHESIZER 

32 Voices, 32 Part Multi-Timbral. 
384 Patches, 64 Performance 
Patches, 61-Note Pressure-sensitive 
Velocity Weighted Keyboard, 6 DSP 
Programs, 128 User + 

Patches, MDIin # JfUU 
and out J J • 


Don’t see what you’re 
looking for ? Call us / 


Jaguar t * 

Storage/Travel fgLU* 3 
Case w7% 


S-Video or S1Q95 

Composite Cable 17% 


Cothox S£Q95 

Audio/Video/ 07% 
Communications Interface 


AATARI* 


64- ( Bit Interactive Multi-Media 
‘Entertainment System 



CRESCENT GALAXY 
EVOLUTION: DINO DUDES 
RADEN 
ZOOL2 


GAME 

CARTRIDGES 

*09.” 

EACH 


CANNON FODDER 
CLUB DRIVE t #>/)« 

DOUBLE DRAGON V 77% 

DRAGON: BRUCE LEE STORY fif eu 
HOVER STRIKE 
IRON SOLDIER 
TEMPEST 2000 

VAL D’ISERE SKIING & SNOWBOARDING 
WOLFENSTEIN 3D 


ALEN VS PREDATOR 
BRUTAL SPORTS FOOTBALL 
CHECKERED FLAG 
DOOM 

KASIM NINJA 

SENSIBLE SOCCER 

SYNDICATE 

THEME PARK 

TROY AKMAN FOOTBALL 


Call for new releases I 


*69” 

EACH 


Computer 

Studio 


Phone: (704) 

251-0201 


Westgate Shopping Center 

40 Westgate Parkway - Suite H • Asheville, NC 28806 


Toll-Free Order Line 

1-800 
253-0201 

GEnie Address: S.WINICK 
Internet: S.WINICK :) genie.geis.com 
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The Era 


Last month at this time, I thought my career was just 
about over. I hadn’t been to work in a week; I could not move 
any of the fingers in my right hand; and I had a continuous 
pain in the back of my right hip and down my right leg. And, 
in spite of medication, I saw little, if any, signs of improve¬ 
ment. Well, after another week or so, things did ease up. The 
attack of carpal tunnel syndrome slowly faded and I could start 
moving my fingers again. But even today, a month later, if I try 
doing too much clicking of the mouse button, my fingers start 
tingling again. 

If that wasn’t a clear sign, I’m not sure what would be. 

Old age is catching up with me. My eyes have grown weak and 
sensitive to the light. It is difficult to read and it is hard to edit 
on the bright Moniterm monitor without squinting my eyes. 
What’s more, when I get home from my day’s work, I just 
don’t have the energy I used to have to tackle an evening work¬ 
ing on CN. This old engine is running out of gas. 

I have published and edited Current Notes for 11 years 
now. It is time to step down and turn over the reigns to a new, 
more invigorated, generation. So, you see before you, my last 
issue of Current Notes. The next issue you receive in the mail 
will be published by a new group under the editorship of 
Howard Carson. The “new” Current Notes will be maintained 
at its current page count and format size, but look for an 
entirely new, exciting look and feel as CN continues its bold 
march into the technological future. Of course, everything 
won’t be new. Expect to see many of the CN faithful in 
upcoming issues. Even yours truly, now that I will have some 
time again, may contribute some pieces from time to time. 

Now, however, it is time to say goodbye. When I started 
this adventure back in May of 1984,1 had no idea what I had 
gotten myself into. But, if I were going to edit a newsletter, I 
was going to try and do my best. 

It is now 11 years later and over that time period, Joyce 
and I have never missed an issue. We published 107 issues, 
over 7,500 pages, and more than 2,200 articles. 

Obviously, we could not have done this alone. Not count¬ 
ing “Letters to the Editor,” more than 400 authors wrote for 
CN. Some may have only contributed an article or two, but 
many wrote for us, that is, you, the CN reader, for many years. 
Many of the contributors were regulars, cither producing re¬ 
views and/or tutorials over an extended period, or “column¬ 
ists,” who committed to write an article for each issue. 

Over 900 articles, 41 percent of the total, were contrib¬ 
uted by Current Notes columnists. These writers provided 
readers with the core of each issue. A number of our column¬ 
ists contributed their time and effort over many years and 
helped shape and define the very soul of this magazine. The 
late Frank Sommers provided 64 “ST Update” columns from 
1986 to 1994. Dave Small contributed 62 “Small World” col¬ 
umns from 1987 to 1995. Andrzej Wrotniak penned over 50 
“ST Toolbox” columns since 1989. Richard Gunter (Starting 
Block), John Barnes (Junkyard Pussycat), and Dave Troy 


(Myths and Mysteries) all added about 45 columns each over 
the years. Bob Kelly’s “Atari Scuttlebits” provided readers with 
Atari news in the early years from 1984 to 1988. The numbers 
cited above only represent the “columns” penned by these gen¬ 
tlemen. Many had articles before they became columnists and 
many wrote pieces in addition to the column. 

Sometimes, a column went through several authors. 
“Atari’s Small Miracles” (a listing of short programs written in 
Atari Basic) was started in 1985 by Mark Brown. In 1988, Joe 
Russek took over and continued the column for more than a 
year, after which Frank Kweder provided Miracles for yet an¬ 
other year. 

When the Magic Sac was hot, Jeff Greenblatt provided 
coverage throughout 1987 and 1988. Doug Hodson continued 
with tips for Spectre users in 1989 and 1990. 

Adventurers were treated to tips from the very beginning. 
In 1984 Stevenson and Burke started “Tips ’N’ Traps” which 
provided hints to help players through those tough spots. Jim 
Stevenson continued the column in solo mode in 1987 and 
1988. In 1988 Robert Millard started “There and Back Again” 
for the role-playing enthusiast and the following year, Sam 
Wright started the first of 22 “Stuck in a Rut” columns. 

Musicians had Jay Gerber’s “Musical Notes” in 1984, 
“Music, MIDI, and You” by Mike Lehr in 1986 and then con¬ 
tinued in 1987 by Grant Slawson. In 1993, Gary Woods 
launched his “Woods Music,” which continues in this issue. 

Beginners (and non-beginners) have always found tutori¬ 
als in OV, but in 1986, Ron Peters launched “Accent on Basic 
Computing” to provide new users with the ABCs of Atari 
computing. In 1988 Richard Gunter continued our “new user 
focus” with his long-running “Starting Block” column. 

The columnists have been a significant contribution to the 
ongoing success of this magazine. For the past 11 years, articles 
have just shown up when it was time to put an issue together. 
With a solid group of strong, regular contributors, I could al¬ 
ways count on an interesting and exciting magazine even 
though I never knew from month to month what would appear. 

Among the columnists who were so prolific were some 
who played a double-role: they were also editors. By 1986, CN 
had expanded considerably and I asked Frank Sommers to be¬ 
come ST Editor. As such, he wrote a monthly news colunm 
and also handled all the contact with reviewers of ST products. 
This was a big help to me. Frank continued all the way un¬ 
til 1993 when Steve Kiepe took over the job for about a year 
and then, more recently, Paul Lefebvre tackled this post. 

In 1987 Len Poggiali appeared as an 8-bit enthusiast and 
an excellent writer. To assure continued coverage for 8-bit us¬ 
ers, I asked Len to become the XE Editor in 1988. Two years 
later, Ixn stepped down and Ben POehland came on as XE Ed¬ 
itor. After two years, Ben also left to launch his Atari Classics 
and Rick Reaser, the current 8-bit editor, came on board. 

All of these editors were enormously helpful and we owe 
them all a great deal of thanks. They not only worked with re¬ 
viewers and vendors, but monitored the Atari market and kept 
us informed throughout the years. By the nature of their 
columns, you won’t see titles listed in the Tribute to Authors 
since these columns, like some others, tended to deal with a 
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variety of topics and did not lend themselves to a single title. 
But they were critically important and of keen interest to all 
our readers. 

As a tribute to all those who were regular CN contributors 
over the years, the listing below shows all the columns pub¬ 
lished in CN over the past 11 years. We list the column title, the 
author, and the number of columns that were written. ST and 
XE Editors are in italics. 
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Musical Notes 

Jay Gerber 

10 

Atari Scuttlebits 

Bob Kelly 

42 

Battle Bytes 

M. Evan Brooks 

26 

Sunnyvale Correspondent 

(Secret) 

9 

Tips ’N’ Traps 

Stevenson & Burke 

18 




Gameviews 

Roland Gabeler 

.if 

ACTION! Action 

Jon Smith 

7 

New XL/XE Products 

Jack Holtzhauer 

10 

Going Online 

Ed Seward 

18 

Learning Through LOGO 

Susan Wolff 

8 

The CD Report 

George Langworthy 

10 

Atari’s Small Miracles 

Mark Brown 

19 




ST Update 

Frank Sommers 

64 

Singapore Sling’s 

David Hsui 

3 

Music, MIDI and You 

Mike Lehr 

6 

Accent on Basic Computing Ron Peters 

11 

The ST Bookshelf 

Pamela Frank Hahn 

17 

i98r : .v ..v: : 

Small World 

Dave Small 

62 

Relax & Enjoy 

Joe Kuffner 

14 

Tips ’N’ Traps 

Jim Stevenson 

14 

The ST Art Gallery 

Dave Mumper 

5 

Recent ST Releases 

Andy Nicola 

5 

Magic Sac 

Jeff Greenblatt 

20 

Music, MIDI and You 

Grant Slawson 

5 


Pieces of Eight 

Len Poggiali 

8 

PD Gems for the Atari 8-Bit Alan Friedman 

5 




XE/XL Update 

Len Poggiali 

18 

Atari’s Small Miracles 

Joe Russek 

12 

The Escape Artist 

Joe Lambert 

5 

There and Back Again 

Robert Millard 

14 

Starting Block 

Richard Gunter 

46 


Stuck in a Rut 

Sam Wright 

.22 

Magic Spectre Tips 

Douglas Hodson 

15 

Junkyard Pussycat 

John Barnes 

46 

ST Toolbox 

J. Andrzej Wrotniak 

51 

The Graphic Arts 

Steve Marshall 

8 

The G-Man 

David Grace 

4 

Atari’s Small Miracles 

Frank Kweeder 

9 

PD Potpourri 

Brian Miller 

24 




Atari Myths and Mysteries 

Dave Troy 


8-Bit Alchemist 

Ben Poehland 

14 

A. Yooza 

Rick Keene 

4 


1992 


8 Bit Tidbits 

Rick Reaser 

29 

Running Out of RAM 

David Barkin 

25 


1993 


Genie Notes 

Lou Rocha 

16 

Woods Music 

Gary Woods 

20 

Staying in Touch 

Michael Mortilla 

8 

Creative Solutions 

Steve Kiepe 

5 

Standing Still 

Steve Kiepe 

9 

Atari in the Sticks 

Henry van Eykcn 

18 
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AtariWorks 

Michael Hebert 

6 

Status: Atari 

by Paul Lefebvre 

6 

The Big City Byte 

Howard Carson 

7 

Genie Notes 

Wally Wilson 

3 


A THbute to Current Notes Authors 1984:401-410; 1985: 501-510; 1986:601-610;... 
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Hgsteries 


New Products, 

New Internet Stuff, and 
New Beginnings 

(C) 1995 David C. Troy 


As usual, it’s been busy in Toadland. We’ve been get¬ 
ting in lots of new products, like MagiCMac and the Cat- 
box. We just finished another catalog. Jennifer and I went to 
Toronto and we’re going to Sacramento. We’ve been work¬ 
ing on our Web site, and there’s some Internet news for 
Atari users, as well. 

Toronto 

Jennifer and I made the marathon trip up to the Toronto 
ACE show. If I haven’t already said it enough, allow me to 
say, one more time, that this was a first class event. It’s rare 
to see an Atari show these days that’s able to get a good 
quantity of visitors, a variety of vendors, a schedule of de¬ 
cent seminars, and also be organized by folks as pleasant as 
Howard Carson and the other members of TAF. Bravo! 

One of the seminars was hosted by Sam (whose last 
name I apologize for foigetting) who had set up his TT030 
and 19” mono monitor to run MiNT (the multitasking TOS 
kernel by Atari’s Eric Smith), X-Windows, and Chimera, a 
Unix-based World Wide Web browser compiled for MiNT. 
Unfortunately, we were unable to dial out from the hotel to 
demo the browser live (dang those hotel phones—we tried 
dialing 9, 8,1+9, 9+1—nothing would work), but even with 
statically loaded files. Chimera makes a cool demo. 

Once again, to reiterate for those of you who have 
missed previous columns on the subject, the World Wide 
Web is a collection of documents stored on computers con¬ 
nected to the Internet. Each one of these computers is called 
a “web site” and is running “web server software.” The 
documents on the Web are hypertext documents (text docu¬ 
ments that contain links to other documents which may ex¬ 
ist on the same or any other computer). Hypertext docu¬ 
ments may also contain pointers to graphics files (GIF’s or 
JPEG’s) or sound files (.au or WAV files). As a result, the 
World Wide Web is a rich multimedia environment which 
can contain graphics (even 3D graphics, as Silicon Graphics 
has settled on a standard virtual reality file format), sound, 
text, animations, MIDI files, or any other kind of file which 
can be processed by a computer. 

Hypertext documents and the sound/graphics/text files 
to which they point are not machine specific at all. Hyper¬ 
text Markup Language (HTML) is a “mcta-languagc,” 
meaning that it speaks in broad, theoretical terms. HTML 
documents are “served” by the “web-server software” and 


interpretation of these meta-documents is left to whatever 
“client” your machine may be running. This is one example 
of the current trend towards “client/server” computing. In 
this model, the server has some brains and can “connect” to 
many different types of clients simultaneously. The client 
must also have some brains in order to be able to interpret 
the data it is getting from the server. In addition, the client 
must have enough computing power to be able to connect to 
a variety of servers. This is the opposite of “mainframe 
computing,” where folks used dumb terminals to access a 
single all powerful computer—a computer that is charged 
with the task of not only managing data, but also keeping 
track of what every single screen is doing, monitoring ev¬ 
eryone’s keyboard input, etc. 

Wc could say that the Intcmet/world-wide-web is a cli¬ 
ent server environment, while traditional online services 
like GEnic, CompuServe, Delphi, and even America Online 
arc “mainframe based.” Even though all of these services 
are now offering some client software, it has taken some 
time and it is not the way these systems were originally de¬ 
signed. At their core, these systems are still mainframe 
based and are not based on distributed servers. Should they 
be? Maybe. If these services used standard clients, it might 
save them some money on R&D. It also might unclutter a 
PC hard drive. 

Anyway, now that wc have a little vocabulary under our 
belts, wc can take a look at how Chimera works and how 
you can use your Atari to surf the Web. When you’re runn¬ 
ing a Web client, there are many “layers” to consider: 

1 MiNT [operating system layer] 

2 MiNTNct PPP conncction|TCP/IP networking layer] 

3 Chimera Program [application layer] 

4 X-Windows [GUI presentation layer] 

I just made this system up—there’s nothing official 
about the terms used—but it describes, fairly accurately, 
what’s going on when you’re using Chimera as a Web client. 
MiNT handles local disk access and other standard OS 
calls. MiNTNct handles the PPP (point-to-point protocol) 
connection to the Internet. This gives you a 32-bit 
000.000.000.000 format IP (internet protocol) address, 
which is required for any computer connected “live” to the 
Internet. The PPP connection handles the transport of infor¬ 
mation between your computer and the Internet. 
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The Chimera program makes requests for hypertext 
documents using HTTP (hypertext transfer protocol) re¬ 
quests over the PPP connection. The network delivers those 
documents, in full, to Chimera, and Chimera “interprets” 
them for display on your system, just as we described ear¬ 
lier. If you have a black and white 19” monitor, as Sam in 
Toronto did. Chimera will process a color picture (a GIF 
file maybe) by discarding all the color data and dithering 
the picture in monochrome. As you can see, the client is do¬ 
ing some work here. Chimera also has to decide what 
HTML tags like “hi” (heading 1) mean—what font should 
be used, etc, to display this information locally. 

After Chimera chews all this info for you, it is then 
handed to the X-Windows display for you to view it. X-Win- 
dows is a simple system not unlike the AES in TOS. It man¬ 
ages windows, the mouse, and screen gadgets, reports 
“events” and draws “objects.” It is a standard, simple user 
interface and it’s the same on an Atari as it is on a SGI. 

While all of this is perfectly sensible, there are some 
practical considerations. First off, to run all four of these 
“layers,” including MiNTNet, you need a fair amount of re¬ 
sources—like RAM and hard disk space. 4MB is really 
tight, but I am told it works. A 640 x 400 monochrome 
monitor is not very good for an X-Windows display, as it 
tends to be hungry for real-estate (all those fonts and win¬ 
dow gadgets and pictures and all). In addition, if you’re go¬ 
ing to be transferring all of the data to your computer for in¬ 
terpreting (even color picture data that you may not be able 
to display), you will want a very fast modem. 14,400 baud 
would be OK, but 28,800 (or better) would be desirable. 

A Possible Cure 

A good alternative to running a complete local client is 
to run the computing part of the client on the machine 
which gives you your Internet connection and use your 
Atari as a display client only. This eliminates the Chimera 
layer and can dramatically speed up performance. Here’s 
how this might work: 

1. Log into your PPP account using MiNTNet. 

2. Start X-Mosaic on the remote Unix computer. 

3. Tell it to send its display to your Atari’s X-tcrminal 
screen. 

This is a good option because, when you run Mosaic 
on a remote computer, it is able to send and receive infor¬ 
mation to and from the Internet much faster than you can. 
(It is probably connected by ISDN or T1 lines, while you’re 
limited to 28,800.) This means that when you make requests 
for documents or submit queries, they will be handled 
much faster. 

After documents have been received by the remote 
X-Mosaic program, that program (running on a computer 
which probably has a processor very much faster than your 
Motorola 680x0) interprets the data, dithers the pictures, 
and formats the fonts for your X terminal, and then trans¬ 
mits only the data you need for display on your screen. 


This method is preferable because it means that you 1) 
don’t need as much memory 2) don’t need as fast a modem 
link and 3) don’t need to run Chimera. 

For those of you who have accounts on Unix machines 
and want to get going with this kind of a setup, I suggest 
you ask around on the comp.sys.atari.st newsgroup. 

Getting All This Swell Stuff Setup 

Because MiNTNet/Chimera/X-Windows is constantly 
evolving, it’s difficult to tell you exactly the best way to get 
started. All of this stuff is available at major Atari ftp sites, 
including atari.archive.umich.edu. One difficulty in setting 
this up that folks have encountered is that MiNTNet needs 
to be compiled (using the GCC compiler) from ‘C’ source 
code. 

Sam was talking about putting together a set of disks, 
from which people can get an elementary MiNT/MiNTNet/ 
Chimera setup going (with compiled binaries) and making 
this set of disks available to members of the TAF user 
group. I spoke with him and we’ll try to have this disk set 
available through Toad Computers, as well. If all goes well, 
in fact, it would be fun to put together a CD of all Atari 
MiNT/X-Windows/Chimcra related files, and this is a 
project that we may very well undertake. Keep in touch 
with us for more info on this front. 

GEnie Gets Wired 

As of April 11, GEnie opened the gateway to its Internet 
access service. I have not had a chance to look at the details 
of their service very closely. But there is one thing I did 
want to look at, and that is Lynx, the text-based 
World-Widc-Wcb browser. Lynx runs on GEnie’s computers 
and uses your Atari as a VT100 terminal. Using GEnie and 
Lynx, it is possible to access Toad Computers’ home page 
(where you can do stuff like buy a Jaguar, look at parts of 
our catalog, or get product specs), as well as “surf” the 
rather laigc assortment of Atari-related Internet sites on the 
Web. 

Because Lynx is text only, you will not have access to 
all of the inline graphics or text/font/formatting capabilities 
that you’ll find in browsers like Netscape or Mosaic, or 
even Chimera. But it does provide basic access, it is fast 
enough to be quite usable (even at 2400 baud), and if there 
is a picture or file that you really want to download, you 
can transfer it to your machine using ZMODEM. 

Finally, there is an easy way for GEnie users to get rea¬ 
sonable access to the Internet! Don’t be afraid to try it out. 
It’s very easy. Follow these basic steps. 

1. Go to GEnic’s Page 5000. (use the m5000 com¬ 
mand from a prompt) 

2. Enter the Internet, select “Browse the Web using 
Lynx” 

3. You’ll get to GEnic’s home page. Press “G” for 
GO. 

4. Type in the URL (uniform resource locator) of the 
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Toad Computers home page: 
http://www.charm.netrtoad/ 

5. Watch and be amazed! 

You’ll be taken right to the Toad Computers’ home 
page. Poke around. Request a catalog if you aren’t already 
on our mailing list. Read the latest news. One quick note: to 
use GEnie’s Internet service you’ll need to turn off half du¬ 
plex/local echo that you normally would have on when us¬ 
ing GEnie. (You can do this in your terminal program.) The 
other thing is that you will need to use a VT100 compliant 
terminal program like Stalker or Flash to use Lynx. 

MagiCMac 

Another neat product that’s just become available is 
MagiCMac. MagiCMac is a version of the MagiC multi¬ 
tasking TOS alternative which is written for Macintosh 
computers. In short, it’s a way for you to run Atari software 
on a 68030/040 based Macintosh computer. It docs not, 
however, run on Power PC machines (the Power PC ma¬ 
chines run 680x0 programs in emulation mode, anyway, so 
this is probably not a very good pursuit). 

I recently installed MagiCMac onto a Pcrforma 475, 
which is a 68030 machine running at 16MHz. It is, essen¬ 
tially, the same spec as the Falcon030, although it lacks all 
the custom chips in the Falcon, and the DSP. But for just 
running programs, it does OK. 

MagiCMac requires a bit of RAM to run—at least 
8MB. (The Performa 475 has 4MB on its motherboard with 
2 SIMM sockets, which I had populated with 2MB of RAM 
for a total of 6MB. This was not enough. I pulled out the 2 
1MB simms and replaced them with 2 4MB simms, giving 
the machine 12MB of RAM). Once I figured out how to set 
all the dialog boxes up, the “Atari” booted right up. The 
EASE desktop replacement (included with MagiCMac ) ap¬ 
pears, and you’re ready to run Atari software. I installed 
Calamus SL. Without doing extensive testing, I can say that 
it seemed to run fine. 

Printing to parallel printers is handled the same way it 
is handled under Spectre GCR. You need the program. 
Power Print, which includes printer drivers for many popu¬ 
lar dot-matrix and laser printers, along with a scrial-to-par- 
allel conversion cable. I have not tried this, yet, under Mag¬ 
iCMac, but I don’t expect any surprises with it. 

As for speed, it is quite impressive. Because it runs 
MagiC at its heart (which is itself faster than TOS), it does 
multitasking, and you can multitask Atari programs along¬ 
side Mac programs under System 7. It’s pretty keen. If you 
press Command-W, you can switch back and forth between 
Atari and Mac “modes.” Ejecting disks is no problem (once 
you check the manual). You just press Command-Shift-1 to 
eject the disk in drive “A”. All in all, getting used to MagiC¬ 
Mac is not a problem. 

The place where you’re really going to sec a speed in¬ 
crease with MagiCMac is when you run it on a 68040 ma¬ 
chine running at 25, 33, or 33/66mhz Because Atari pro¬ 


grams arc accustomed to running at 8mhz, when you run 
them on a fast 040 processor (which is, itself, already a lot 
faster than a 68000 or 030), things really move. Since we’re 
selling MagiCMac, we’ll be setting it up on a few different 
Macs and seeing how the performance compares. 

Gemulalor, which does a fine job of emulating an ST 
(and now STE with Gemulator 4) on a 486/Pentium, has to 
do a lot more work than MagiCMac. The core of the Gemu¬ 
lalor is a 68000 emulator in software. Then, TOS is run as 
a program on the virtual 68000. Patches are made to accom¬ 
modate for sound, video, keyboard, and other I/O differ¬ 
ences, and then you’re done. You have a virtual ST. The 
more compatible the “soft” 68000 is with a real 68000, and 
the more complete the patches, the more compatible the 
ST(c) becomes. 

With MagiCMac, it is not necessary to translate for a 
different CPU. It’s the same (or better) CPU. So, the pro¬ 
grams run natively. Sure, the same sorts of patches must be 
made to accommodate for differences in I/O behavior, but, 
at least, you remove that formidable task of emulating an 
entire CPU in software. 

Granted, the downside of running MagiCMac (if you 
intend to use it to replace your Atari hardware) is that you 
arc forced to buy a 030/040 based Mac. And if you were in¬ 
tending to buy a Pentium 100 or 486DX4-100, this is not 
good news. But, if you’re really serious about Atari emula¬ 
tion, consider both Gemulator and MagiCMac anyway. 
There’s no doubt that MagiCMac is smoother and faster, 
but you may find that Gemulator (because it’s running real 
TOS) is more compatible in some cases, too. And Gemula¬ 
lor’s speed is nothing to sneer at, either. With a fast PC, it 
runs much faster than a 8mhz 1040ST. 

M’s Layout 

Digital Arts, the folks who brought us DA’s Picture & 
DA’s Vector, have produced a high-end DTP package called 
DA’s Layout. Only one problem: there’s no English lan¬ 
guage manual right now. I, recently, had an opportunity to 
sec this program demonstrated and, from what I’ve seen, 
it’s every bit as complete and professional as Quark Xpress 
or (g'gglc) PageMaker. 

For our most recent catalog, (which we are mailing 
now in early April), we decided to go with color covers. 
Because of the way the thing is laid out, this means that we 
could also get Tull color on six other pages at essentially no 
extra cost. So I set out to do color publishing. 

Regular readers of this column should know that I lean 
towards PageSlream as DTP of choice (on a TT030 with a 
19” mono monitor). However, for this color work, given 
that I would have to do a lot of color scanning and also use 
a color display, I opted to do the work on my PC using 
QuarkXpress. Things turned out well. Once I cleared up a 
few weird bugs with Quark, I had produced 32 pieces of 
film (using a local service bureau and a Panther imageset¬ 
ter) and was ready to go. 
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I used PageStream for most of the internal black and 
white stuff, and that, also, was set on the Panther imageset¬ 
ter. Everything came out fine. A lot of folks really worked 
hard to see that the catalog got done quickly, and, as a re¬ 
sult, it was less than 2 weeks from concept to completed 
catalogs. 

I mention Quark because it’s a nice program. Its screen 
redraws are fast, its picture handling is admirable, and its 
font management is fine. But... if I had an opportunity to do 
it again using DA’s Layout , things might have been differ¬ 
ent. From what I have seen of it, it’s quick, it’s PostScript 
compatible and it seems intuitive and easy to use. And, it 
supports color well. System Solutions, a British Atari firm 
with whom we do much trade, uses it to do color product 
literature, and the results they have achieved arc quite im¬ 
pressive. Next time around, perhaps DA’s Layout will be an 
option. I think it will be; the rumor is that the English 
manual will be available very soon, and as soon as that hap¬ 
pens, DA’s Layout will grace the shelves here at Toad Com¬ 
puters. 

Calamus SL would have been a good choice, as well, 
but as I am forced to produce PostScript output in order to 
get negatives locally, I really can’t use it. However, if you 
are able to take some time to get your negatives processed 
by a Calamus-capable service bureau (such as DMC Pub¬ 
lishing themselves). Calamus delivers tight control over col¬ 
or separations, screening, and a lot more. 

Chromatography 

When chemists want to separate mixtures of chemicals, 
they blast them apart, mix them in a carrier substance, and 
then toss them into a gradient magnetic or electric field. 
The heavier pieces tend not to move very far or very fast, 
and the lighter pieces travel to the far end of the spectrum. 
This allows the chemist to sort and analyze the components 
of a mixture. 

From what I understand, the mixture that we know as 
Current Notes is exploding. However, this does not mean 
that the ‘pieces’ of Current Notes will cease to exist (good 
thing for that conservation of matter rule!). Rather, they will 
be tossed and sorted, and it is up to you—the reader of this 
mixture—to watch and see what happens to the pieces. 

For my part, I guess you could say that I’m happy 
where I am and that I’ll continue to be involved in the Atari 
market for a long time to come. We’ve built a business 
around Atari computers and that business continues to 
thrive in what many folks would call a “dead” market. Why 
are we doing OK? Because we know it’s not a dead market, 
we advertise, and we take pride in our work. We’re not get¬ 
ting out of the Atari market; we’ll continue to support na¬ 
tional magazines like ST Informer (which just keeps on 
keepin’ on) as well as regional publications and Atari 
events. In addition, we’re going to step-up publication of 
our catalog so that everyone can hear from us regularly 
about the newest products for the Atari. Toad Computers 
and I will support any new magazines that may be born out 


of CN. And we’ll also be selling the new Atari World maga¬ 
zine, published by the British folks who did ST Review, 

Today, I built a crystal radio set, and, in the back of the 
book for the kit, there was an address where I could write 
away to get a subscription to “Xtal Radio,” a magazine dedi¬ 
cated to users of Crystal Radios. Crystal Radios? You mean 
the little unamplified radio sets that can only receive AM 
and require you to hook a tuned coil up to a hunk of gale¬ 
na (lead sulfide) crystal? Yes! That’s precisely what I mean. 
Who needs a crystal radio (unamplified AM) when you can 
get a boom box with CD player? 

Once again, we arc faced with the question: define ob¬ 
solete. If it is useful, if it brings joy, if it imparts unders¬ 
tanding, if it cases tension, if it aids learning, if it sorts your 
recipes, if it helps you to figure out how electrons work, if 
it helps you file your taxes, if it doesn’t have to run Win¬ 
dows, if it can print a birthday card, if it can play a fun 
game, if it can send a FAX, if you love it, it is not obsolete. 

I’ve always said that computers are not like wives (or 
husbands): you can have more than one. Computers are 
tools. If you need two tools, buy them. If your Atari can do 
a job that a PC can’t, keep the Atari around. If you need a 
PC to be compatible with your job, buy a PC. Computers 
do not demand mutually exclusive relationships. 

I will not eulogize CN or the Atari computer. Even 
with this (collector’s edition!!) last issue of CN as published 
by Joe and Joyce Waters, neither the magazine nor the com¬ 
puter is dead. It is our duty, as components of this publica¬ 
tion, to be blasted, scattered, and sorted. I have no doubt 
that pieces of CN will be turning up all around the Atari 
world. 

Here’s to a master chemist and her husband: Joyce and 
Joe Waters. (Both have Cornell PhD’s—Joyce’s in Chemis¬ 
try, and Joe’s in Economics 1971!) These two make a good 
combination. While Joe is officially the editor, I know that 
Joyce has edited an equal amount of text! I thank them both 
for the opportunity to be involved with CN for the last six 
years as a writer and for the last nine as an advertiser. Writ¬ 
ing for CN has meant a lot to me. It has been FUN to hear 
the feedback from readers and to try to write about some¬ 
thing that people want to read. Lastly, THANK YOU for 
reading for six years. 

If you want to talk about being blasted and scattered, or 
find out more about MiNT, here’s how: 


E-Mail: 

toad@charm.net 

WWW: 

http://www.charm.net/toad/ [check the 
tilde again] 

Mail: 

Toad Computers 

570 Ritchie Highway 

Severna Park, MD 21146-2925 

Phone: 

(410) 544-6943 

FAX: 

(410) 544-1329 

We’ll see you in Sacramento! 
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A Farewell to Atari 



by J. Andrzej Wrotniak J 


Two days ago, Joe Waters called with the sad, yet not 
surprising, news. 

“We are saying a goodbye to our readers. Are you go¬ 
ing to write something?” 

Yes, Joe, I am. I might have kept mum for the last 
year or so, but nothing will stop me from saying a goodbye 
to the people with whom we were sharing all this fon dur¬ 
ing the last eight years. 

And fun this was. Writing for Current Notes, interact¬ 
ing with the people who read my column (all three of 
them, that is), meeting them at the AtariFests, getting let¬ 
ters from the users of my programs, making friends, learn¬ 
ing things. 

Well, all good things come to an end. Too bad Atari 
blew it. 

How Atari Blew It 

Ten years ago, the ST was a state-of-the-art, cutting- 
edge system, outperforming the Mac and running circles 
around PC clones. Unfortunately, from the very beginn¬ 
ing, it lacked three basic things: any reasonable degree of 
support for developers, decent dealer relationships and 
even a minimal degree of a market push. 

Long ago, in the former Soviet Union (I still like to 
roll the “former” on my tongue!), something would be re¬ 
leased on the market. With no advertising, no announce¬ 
ments, people would somehow know about it, stand in a 
line overnight, and then it would turn out that all the good¬ 
ies were already sold to the sales clerks and their families. 

I am sure Atari would easily survive, even thrive, in 
such conditions. We were, however, playing this game in a 
very different place, in a different time. 

When I was working on an Atari ST-based graphic 
display system for the NASA Cosmic Background Ex¬ 
plorer project, the Atari ST looked like a computer specifi¬ 
cally created for such purposes. Fast, no-nonsense and 
easy to program graphics, linear memory space (yeah, 
wait for Windows 95, you are in for a surprise!), and 
then-high resolution color monitor support promised 
within a year or two... 

First, the promised color display never materialized. 
Don’t tell me about the Falcon; when it finally arrived, af¬ 
ter years of announcements and postponements, the ST 
line of computers was already, for all practical purposes, 
dead. 


Second, the credibility of Atari’s corporate manage¬ 
ment soon became the laughing stock of the community. 
All we need is just three yearly “but this time we really, 
really, mean business” declarations and people laugh be¬ 
hind your back when you run the next press conference on 
the multimedia revolution, led by Mr. Sam T. on a white 
horse. 

The Good Times and the Bad Times 

This leads to a question: were we, the ST users, just a 
bunch of suckers, lured into buying a doomed technology 
by some fast-talking operators? 

I don’t think so. First of all. Atari really succeeded in 
bringing to the market a wonderful computer for a very af¬ 
fordable price, and at the right moment. What they did 
wrong, was just about everything else. 

Second, a computer is a computer is a computer (un¬ 
less we are talking about an IBM mainframe). All of those 
who learned how to use and to program the ST, learned 
something they can use on any machine, any operating sys¬ 
tem. (People who have to learn everything from scratch 
every time they change the platform should keep away 
from using, programming, or even looking at computers. 
They still can find something to do to be useful to the soci¬ 
ety, like picking roadkill on highways or becoming litiga¬ 
tion lawyers, but this is out of scope of this column). 

Using the ST (and, even more, programming it) was a 
very enjoyable experience. The technical advantages of 
that machine were just one of the reasons. The other one 
was the fact that the average ST user was much more liter¬ 
ate than, say, an average user of a PC clone. Also, the 
number of programmers (and some of them mighty good!) 
was surprisingly high for such a small user base. All those 
people (well, at least most of them!) were a real pleasure 
to interact with. As my experience shows, it’s a dark, cold 
world out there among the clones. 

Things started changing only when years kept passing 
and the hardware still remained the same: first, no longer 
cutting-edge, then just run-of-the-mill, and finally, let us 
face it, obsolete. 

Then the developers moved on to more promising 
markets; it may be nice to be a big fish in a small pond, 
but not when the pond is drying out. Then more and more 
Atari ST users (and this used to be a crowd with a fierce 
brand loyalty!) started turning their backs at their 
loved-and-hated machine. 
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Then there was the year (was that ’93?) when the an¬ 
nual DC area AtariFest did not happen. This was the mo¬ 
ment when we could cleariy read it on the wall. 

At that time, my old (although beefed-up) ST was still 
more than adequate for most of my needs, with one nota¬ 
ble exception: programming. Back in 1987, the compilers 
available for the ST were at least as good as those for the 
PC-DOS; in 1993 they were hopelessly behind. Too bad. 

Where Are We Going Now? 

Not really anywhere. A move from the ST to a Mac or 
to Windows 95 may be less radical than a move from DOS 
to Windows, or from Windows 2.0 to Windows 3.1. 

You think I am kidding? OK, let’s have a look at the 
different Windows versions. Version 1.0 was the mother of 
all lemons; even 2.0 would not do anything right: an empty 
desktop could crash or freeze without an apparent reason, 
and only Microsoft could afford such a blunder and still 
have millions of people buying their software. Version 3.0 
was slow, clumsy, but already almost usable (at least for 
the people who knew only DOS before). The 3.1, on the 
other hand, behaves much more predictably (albeit 
slowly), crashes only occasionally, and-lo and behold!-it 
even allows you to copy a file by dragging its icon from 
one File Manager window to another. (Mr. Gates must 
have hired some young Einstein to come up with such a 
brilliant idea!). Certainly, hardware platform aside, a move 
from Windows 2.0 to 3.1 is quite a culture shock. 

Many former ST users started their gradual migration 
some time ago, and from what I could see, my chosen path 
is quite typical. 

I’m going to keep my old ST at hand to run the pro¬ 
grams I like and know, and to perform the basic mainte¬ 
nance of some programs I wrote that people still use. I am 
also using the Gemulator on my PC-DOS machine at work 
(mostly to run my own El _ Cat). 

On the other hand, as soon as I can afford it (this 
means around Christmas 2005) I’m planning to buy a 
Power Mac. In the meantime, I keep most of my personal 
information on the HP100LX palmtop (for which I also do 
quite a lot of programming). 

For the time being, in order to meet my most uigent 
professional needs, just last month I bought a cute Toshiba 
sub-notebook with 8MB of RAM, 250MB of hard drive 
and a 14.4k PCMCIA card modem. This thing has the 
brightest, most contrasty, active-matrix color LCD screen 
I’ve ever seen. 

With the Windows version of Borland’s C++ and Pas¬ 
cal compilers, plus a word processor, a terminal program 
and some utilities, I manage to do most of the things I 
need, in spite of all I have to say about Windows. One day, 

I may even write a Windows version of El _ Cal. Welcome 

to the real world. 

Just now I am typing these words on a plane, some¬ 
where half-way over the Atlantic, on my way to Poland and 
Germany. I am using the Hewlett-Packard palmtop to do 


this (the batteries last 20 hours or so before recha rging ; all 
laptops go belly up after much shorter time). This week¬ 
end, I will transfer the text to my notebook and send it via 
the Internet to Joe Waters, just in time to meet the dead¬ 
line. The amazing world of computing, but, sad to say, 
without the Atari ST. 

A Goodbye to Friends 

By far, the best thing I’ve got from my eight-year rela¬ 
tionship with the Atari world are the people I met there. 
The first contacts were through the local bulletin boards; 
later came the Current Notes, which I enjoyed both read¬ 
ing and writing for. 

Not only was Joe able to put together what I believe 
was the best Atari-oriented magazine in the United States, 
but he was also able (or lucky) to get the best readership 
for it. I am not just trying to be nice or polite, I mean it. 

Some of you who arc reading this now, who used to 
call from time to lime, or to write me a letter, to send a 
piece of email, or to drop by for a short chat at the ’Fest, 
have to know how I appreciate having met you. 

Then, another fun thing: writing programs for the ST, 
for people to use. Some of them were freeware, 

some-most notably El _ Cal and Star Zfcwe-commercial 

offerings (with freeware versions available, as well). The 
commercial offerings, distributed by Debonair Software 
were, modesty aside, clean and capable programs I’m 
quite proud of. 

The market for math and astronomy software on the 
ST was very, very small, but what a great crowd of cus¬ 
tomers we had. Although I never made any money on 
El—Cal and Star Base (well, just a little), I have met quite 
a number of friendly and knowledgeable people, with 
some of whom we arc still in touch. 

Luckily, money was not the main goal (it would never 
hurt, but my regular job is paying quite handsomely, thank 
you), and I don’t think any software vendor ever dealt with 
such a bunch of good people. And besides, in the six years 
or so of Debonair’s presence on the market, we got a bad 
check only once-and that was from a dealer. 

We’ve had some good fun together, and this is some¬ 
thing I’m going to miss. I would like you to know it. 

Keep in Tbuch 

The fellow ST users (or ex-users) who would like to 
contact me, can do it on the CompuServe (70611,2552) or 
straight on the Internet (wrotniak@umdhep.umd.edu), but 
no longer on GEnic. You may also write to me at 2057 
Happy Lane, Croflon, MD 21114. 

As Debonair Software will have to fold its operations 
some time soon, contacting me directly will be the only 

way to get support for El _ Cal and Star Base a few 

months from now. I will be glad to help with whatever I 
can. 

These were great years. Goodbye. 
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Design Principles in the 

Edith Professional System 

by Annius V. Groenink 


Early in the summer of 1994, Henry van Eyken 
made a tour through the Dutch Atari scene to write 
his article, “Tiptoe, Through the Tblips” Small as this 
scene (or the Netherlands, for that matter) is, I was 
one of the people Henry honored with a visit. fVom 
the very first questions Henry asked me, it was clear 
that he had prepared for the interview better than I; 
Henry’s “main dish” for the interview would be my an¬ 
swer to the following question: 

“Can you give a precise account of the design 
principles applied in the Edith text editing system 
and its user interface?” 

My views on the principal concepts of us¬ 
er-friendly, professional software should then give in¬ 
sight into current European views on software design. 
Although I immediately recognized the subject as 
something I could, in principle, make a good impres¬ 
sion with, I found myself unable to give a brief and 
concise answer to what Henry thought of as the most 
important question of the interview. Once a teacher, 
always a teacher—Henry decided to give me the ques¬ 
tion as a homework assignment. This article is my 
submission to that assignment. 

I doubt that a single person’s ideas on software 
design can give a reliable account of “current Euro¬ 
pean views.” Looking at various European products 
(comparing German products to British ones for in¬ 
stance), I do not recognize any common features that 
would give rise to the idea of a general European look 
and feel. From a North American point of view, how¬ 
ever, there is probably precisely one such feature: the 
software definitely does not feel like any American 
product. But that is clearly not the type of observation 
Current Notes readers are waiting for. All I can do 
here is try to give an account of what general rules I 
have learned and applied in the four years of develop¬ 
ment, that have led to the Edith Professional text ed¬ 
iting system as it is available today. What follows is 
an entirely personal view. 

Henry has written a review of Edith Professional , 
published in Current Notes . Although this review is 
generally enthusiastic about the abilities of the pro¬ 
gram, Henry severely criticized the accessibility of its 
features for the non-professional user. This is remark¬ 
able, because my chief motivation to write Edith has 
always been to provide an application that makes the 
most recent and advanced technology available to a 


user who is not prepared to spend half the time learn¬ 
ing how to get things done. 

Therefore, I must conclude that it is, in principle, 
impossible to combine a wealth of professional fea¬ 
tures with ultimate user-friendliness. Nevertheless, it 
is still my opinion, and also that of many of Edith's 
users, that the Edith system is more than a fair com¬ 
promise; certainly compared to other highly advanced 
editing tools, the most notable of which (not in the 
last place for its steep learning curve!) is Emacs . 

About Hoovers and Software Engineering 

Software is just like any other household de¬ 
vice—it is what it looks like, and nothing more than 
that. A bicycle has pedals and a handle bar, a 
CD-player has “play” and “stop” buttons, and it is by 
these “controls” that users recognize their use. The 
very same holds for software, though it is much 
harder to find a simple representation for the numer¬ 
ous complex operations a software package provides to 
its users. 

Most of today’s software is somewhat like a 
CD-player that requires a screw driver everytime a 
disc is to be played. It is this essential observation—a 
fundamental dissatisfaction with existing prod¬ 
ucts—that is basic to the developer of honest, us¬ 
er-friendly software. Therefore, when developing a 
software product, the user interface is always the 
point of departure. In first year computer science 
classes, one learns that the basis for every computer 
program is laid on paper: first, decide what a pro¬ 
gram is to be capable of, and then write a program 
that does precisely what is required. One must never 
simply start writing and see what turns out. What is 
never mentioned (though it is equally important), is 
that any computer application starts in drawings. It is 
not a good idea to start writing your software, and 
later decide what it is going to look like on the screen. 
If anybody, other than the programmer himself, is to 
be able to make use of a computer application, the es¬ 
sential question is not , “what should my application 
be capable of?”; the question is, rather: “what ‘con¬ 
trols’ should my application provide to its users in or¬ 
der to be a useful tool?” 

That’s the theory. In second year computer science 
projects, one learns that an effective interface for a 
program is also designed by making prototypes. The 
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prototypes usually point out difficulties that could not 
have been predicted if a full design had been made 
only on paper. 

So the right way to do it is to make reasonably 
concise plans on paper, realizing that the exact look 
and feel will change as the product is being developed. 
The Edith text editing system is a good illustration of 
this process, as both a very early version (the share¬ 
ware V1.0 that is now free) and the final product 
(Edith Professional V1.221P), are available to the gen¬ 
eral public. 

As Henry van Eyken has already pointed out in 
Current Notes, “Edith Professional is today vastly dif¬ 
ferent from the pre-release version 1.0.” Looking back 
at the last four years, I think one of the virtues of the 
Edith project is its long history. Ever since Edith be¬ 
came available in shareware form, endless feed-back 
from users has transformed the application into pre¬ 
cisely that which Atari users expect from a text editor. 
A second virtue is in the fact that it is a text edi¬ 
tor—there is no application a programmer depends on 
more than a text editor. As a programmer, therefore, I 
had a unique insight into the perspective of the end 
user. I also consider myself more representative of the 
average end user than most computer programmers, 
as I tend to dislike programs that do not look nice or 
which require the user to remember large numbers of 
key combinations. 

So let me try and summarize the key concepts 
that I have learned to appreciate as essential to the 
development of an outstanding, sound product, while 
writing the one large application into whose develop¬ 
ment I have put four years of my life. I shall illustrate 
some of these items with examples indicating how 
these are reflected in the Edith system. As I said ear¬ 
lier, many of these examples make sense for any prod¬ 
uct, such as a car or a stereo. 

Six Arbitrary Guidelines 

1. The product must be conceptually different from 
anything else currently available, i.e. it must be exclu¬ 
sive. 

Fundamentally, it must attempt to be both easier 
to use and more powerful than any comparable prod¬ 


uct. Programs of one developer should radiate a par¬ 
ticular “personal touch,” which immediately identify 
the product. Henry recognized this striving for exclu¬ 
sivity or character in his review, by saying Edith's au¬ 
thor “expresses more unconventional ideas per 
kilobyte of code ..., than any other mortals in the biz 
would dare to send off to the marketplace.” 

2. The product must be elegant and attractive in 
appearance, and U must be pleasant to work with. 

Therefore, it is extremely important that it look 
as good as possible (colors, 3d!), and not bother the 
user with questions that could possibly be resolved 
without the intervention of the user. Calamus SL al¬ 
ways asks the user whether its contents should be 
saved or abandoned, even if they have just been saved. 
Neither ‘save’ nor ‘abandon’ are really appropriate ac¬ 
tions. 

3. The operations the program offers must corre¬ 
spond closely to what the user has in mind, and if pos¬ 
sible, make the user forget that he is working with a 
computer. 

Here are two illustrations: 

(a) the possbility to cut, copy and paste rectangu¬ 
lar areas of text: if I can copy a paragraph, then why 
can’t I copy a column of text, or two pieces of text at 
once? The operation of copying a column of text and 
pasting the entire column back somewhere else is a 
good example of an operation that to the user seems 
very simple, but is much harder for a computer, since 
a text is typically treated by a computer as a linear 
stream of characters. It is the task of the programmer 
to take care of a good correspondence between what 
the user thinks of as elementary operations (including 
treatment of rectangular selections of text), and op¬ 
erations that are indeed easy to perform. 

(b) The Mac-style cut/paste system may be a 
great improvement over block copy functions in text 
editing systems from the pre-Windows era, but it is 
rather mysterious in that a text block that is ‘cut’ out 
of a text is stored somewhere in computer memory 
(usually called the cut/paste text buffer), and, as such, 
is invisible, until the user elects to insert it some¬ 
where else. This is an example of a situation where 
the user must have an understanding of a computer’s 
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internal concepts to understand how to use a compu¬ 
ter application. 

It is precisely these “computer-internal” concepts 
that take time for the user to master. Although the 
complexity of the Edith Professional system intro¬ 
duces many concepts new to the average user, it also 
tackles some of the older problems that have been 
around for some time, such as the invisibility of the 
cut/paste buffer; this is what the Edith ads refer to 
when talking about “full visual representation.” 

The Edith system offers, in addition to the stand¬ 
ard cut & paste approach, the ability to copy text 
blocks by dragging pictures of the text blocks between 
text windows and the Clipboard Panel which continu¬ 
ously shows the contents of the cut/paste buffer. This 
corresponds more closely to the way the user thinks 
about text organization. It turns out that even experi¬ 
enced users revert to drag-and-dropping text blocks 
whenever many copy operations are to be done, or 
whenever more than one text block needs to be used 
and things get too complicated to remember (see 
figure 2). 

4. The product must he consistent , or orthogonal. 

This is best illustrated by an example: if one error 
results in an alert box, and another error simply re¬ 
sults in a ‘beep’ sound, this is not consistent; or com¬ 
puter scientists say, not orthogonal. If the scroll bars 
in a window give the user a rubber box, and the scroll 
bars in dialogs are opaque (text moves up and down 
immediately as the slider is moved), this is not con¬ 
sistent. Such inconsistencies make an application 
hard to understand. 


An example of improved orthogonality in Edith: 
traditional text editors provide SEARCH and 
SEARCH AND REPLACE commands. The user may 
object to this, because it is fairly natural to first 
search for a given string, and only then decide to re¬ 
place it. But a single replace operation usually doesn’t 
exist! Therefore, the Edith system provides separate 
search and replace operations. Search to mark all oc¬ 
currences of a string in a text, and replace to replace 
all the marked occurrences in one go. Since search + 
replace = search & replace, this orthogonal approach 
provides one extra operation (replace without search) 
for free. This new operation turns out to be useful 
also for purposes other than search and replace, such 
as a series of manual replacements. 

5. A program should avoid situations in which the 
user can make mistakes. 

But safety measures should not get in the way, so 
the program must be friendly to a user who does 
make mistakes. Examples in the Edith system are: 

(a) In many text editing applications, performing 
SEARCH AND REPLACE ALL, is a dodgy enterprise. 
When some strings turn out to be replaced that 
should have remained the same, one usually has to re¬ 
vert to doing things manually. The UNDO function in 
many Atari applications can only recover the last 
string that was replaced. A rather rigorous solution to 
this problem is to always save a file before doing a 
global search and replace. 

In the Edith system however, the MULTIPLE SE¬ 
LECTION/BLOCK facility allows for a replace opera¬ 
tion that can be inverted. Therefore hitting UNDO af- 
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ter a global replace, recovers all the replaced strings. 
Furthermore, since SEARCH ALL and REPLACE 
have been separated, there is the additional possibil¬ 
ity of previewing all the strings that are matched, and 
only then decide to choose REPLACE. 

(b) A problem that often occurs when editing text, 
is that one recklessly deletes a paragraph, to discover 
later that some of it wasn’t as bad as it seemed. How¬ 
ever, the copies on disk don’t contain that old informa¬ 
tion. It must be laboriously retyped. Tb overcome this 
problem, some text editors allow the user to UNDO 
everything done to the text since it was last saved. 
This is not entirely satisfactory, since hitting UNDO 
30 times may destroy sensible information added 
later. 

In the Edith system, a TRASH CAN contains eve¬ 
rything the user has previously discarded. Its con¬ 
tents can be opened into a window, allowing the user 
to browse through the text he has previously thrown 
away. This allows the user to be faster and more reck¬ 
less, as anything he loses can later be traced back in 
the trash can. 

6. Innovation is essential, but must have a simple 
justification . 

It is easy to build powerful applications loaded 
with features, but if users cannot easily recognize 
their use, the application will be useless. An example 
in the Edith system are the operations PUSH POSI¬ 
TION and POP POSITION, one of Edith’s features de¬ 
scribed by Henry as being of a highly professional na¬ 
ture and hardly accessible to novice users. 

Most text editors allow the user to put MARKERS 
inside a text. There is usually a maximum of 4 or 5 
markers, identified by numbers. Instead of remember¬ 
ing a text position ( by line number, for instance), the 
user places a marker and remembers its number in¬ 
stead. 

Edith has one “collection” of markers, in the form 
of a stack. The PUSH operation adds the current cur¬ 
sor position to that stack. The POP operation returns 
to the position which is on the top of that stack, i.e.: 
the last position added to the stack using the PUSH 
operation. The most common use of this function is 
the following: when typing at the end of a text, the us¬ 
er decides to make some changes to a paragraph a few 
pages higher. The user selects PUSH, walks up to 
that paragraph, makes the changes, and then selects 
POP to return to the point where he was working. 

So ‘push’ should be thought of as ‘memorize,’ and 
‘pop’ should be thought of as ‘go back to where I last 
worked.’ Doing ‘pop’ twice then means ‘go back to 
where I worked before that.’ Push and Pop are not 
limitless, but they provide a huge amount of practical 
control. And you don’t have to remember marker num¬ 
bers. 


Conclusion 

In his review of Edith, Henry van Eyken stated 
that, on the one hand, Edith introduces many novel 
ideas, which lead to great editing power, but, on the 
other hand, make it a software package that is hard 
to master. The illustrations I have provided show that 
many of the novel ideas in the Edith system not only 
improve its power, but also its understandability and 
ease of use for the computer user with an open mind 
and a little patience. This is very much like an elec¬ 
tronic calculator (perhaps more like one of those HP 
calculators with an ‘enter’ button, which is essentially 
the same as the ‘push’ and ‘pop’ system). To someone 
who has never used a calculator, it is more of a pain 
than a relief; but when one gets used to the electronic 
calculator, life invariably gets a little easier. Getting 
used to Edith Professional will definitely make your 
programming and writing much easier! 

[The author has a research position at the Centre for 
Mathematics and Computer Science in Amsterdam and is 
working for a PhD degree in Computational Linguistics. He is 
also the chairman of ZFC Computing/Media and the author of 
the Edith Professional text editing system.] 
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There is a point beyond addiction... 
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The award winning pinball game 
for the STe and Falcon has come 
to North America! 

The highly praised pinball game 
(98% ST Review and 94% ST 
Format) pushes your computer to 
it’s limits, providing the most 
realistic and addicting pinball 
action ever! Suggested retail is 
only $44.00 (US) . A demo disk 
is available for $2.50 (US). 
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Atari in the 
STicks 

Henry K. van Eyken 


Computing to a 
Purpose 


The more I know 
the less I want to know it 
— Chaplin 


& this, then, is it. The final issue of Current Notes, along 
with this final missive from an STe in the STicks. 

The end did not come suddenly and my mental transition 
shows in last issue’s Palmtops at my Fingertips. Its descrip¬ 
tion of Hewlett Packard’s 200LX Palmtop brought me back to 
just about where I began my journey a decade ago when con¬ 
templating a Q5-K Radio Shack pocket computer in the wake 
of what the wristwatch has wrought: 

“Fleabyte is my term of endearment for the pocket com¬ 
puter or, for that matter, any programmable computer that can 
be carried on the person about as comfortably as a watch or a 
ballpoint, a wallet or a pocketknife, a handkerchief or a pair 
of glasses. Like all these small and so useful articles, Fleabyte 
is there where you need it, when you need it.” 

“That miniature, the wristwatch, has revolutionized 
man’s daily life more than the clock ever did, and one would 
expect that other miniature, the pocket computer, to do the 
same. It, too, is bound to evolve into a lifetime companion. 
Given that opportunity, it will increasingly take charge of 
many routine memory and thinking tasks and, thereby, free 
the neural brain for occupations of greater interest. We may 
all have a chip on the shoulder one day.” (1) 

Current Notes may not have enjoyed unrivalled renown 
across five continents and the seven seas; nevertheless, it did 
provide me with an opportunity to review personal notions 
under public scrutiny; notions, primarily, about the possible 
role of private computing. What benefit might it, could it, 
would it bring to individuals? What to society? No, I didn’t 
expect, nor did I get, much feedback. But just the same, the 
very act of writing has helped me to educate myself, if no 
one else, a little on the subject. 

A full range of activities in private computing still re¬ 
quires, also, a computer larger than what fits in a pocket and 
there is little reason to abandon my STe other than that it puts 
severe limits on enjoying new developments and experiences 
available to those in the mainstream. On the other hand, it 
should serve me quite well for trying out homegrown pro¬ 
grams to test notions I have about private computing. 


1. v.E. Pocket Computers in Education: Vie Very First Origi¬ 
nal Fleabyte Course. Course for educators given under the 
auspices of the University of Sherbrooke. 1987 1989. 


Fleabyte 

At the time of writing, this last week of March, I am 
completing and uploading to GEnie some improved versions 
of my Fleabyte calculators. Earlier versions have been re¬ 
moved so as to leave a cleaner legacy on-line. I may well con¬ 
tinue the process if supported by feedback. Who knows? 

There might even be persons desirous to participate in the 
project! Without response, however, there seems little point in 
doing so. To me, the world of Atari doesn’t end with the shut¬ 
ting down of the machine’s production; it ends when an enjoy¬ 
able, symbiotic relationship with fellow Atarians ends. 

There is no dearth of interesting development to tackle. I 
have just begun letting the calculators apply formulas drawn 
from a library the user may create, see figure 1. And the 
quick.focus spreadsheet feature is begging for sensible devel¬ 
opment/ 2 * A model that automates the use of units from vari¬ 
ous systems of measurements is nearing completion, see 
figure 2. A fellow Atarian has suggested a slight modification 
that lets Fleabyte perform on TT and Falcon machines/ 3 * On 
the downside of the project: I haven’t the foggiest idea about 
what use is made of these tools, what users think of them, and 
what problems they encounter. 

The accessories are programmed in GFA BASIC because 
I feel that ordinary users should be able to modify programs 
to suit their own needs and/or tastes. Thus, I express hereby 
again my belief that programming skill should be part and 
parcel of ordinary computency. But, in the same breath, I 
must admit also that, as an amateur, I myself encounter diffi¬ 
culties with programming. These comprise some technical 
difficulties, cf reference 3, and organizational difficulties: how 
to organize one’s work, how not to mix up fragments of ver¬ 
sions, how to adequately judge one’s work in the service of 
others. Clearly, there is some good, objective-focused work to 
be done here. The literature I have encountered (and have had 
the time to delve into!) is inadequate. That is understandable, 
considering that computing is still a field mainly worked by 
technocrats. One may doubt the problem can be adequately 
addressed in the world of Atari, but somewhere, somehow, it 
begs for a satsfactory solution/ 4 * 


2. v.E., “Fleabyte Fundamentals: Their Spirit and their Sub¬ 
stance,” Current Notes, May 1994, p.52. 

3. There is still some problem with the Falcon’s 480-pixel 
vertical resolution. This may be a small matter for one in 
the know, but it is a conundrum for this amateur who has 
no time to decipher a great deal of gobbledygook often to 
only find out that additional funds and time need to be 
spent on this or that or some other thing. 
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Figure 1 - Forgot the formula, or is it too cumber¬ 
some to enter it? These steps show how to calculate 
the volume of a cylinder without remembering the 
formula. Typing a semi-colon generates the query: 
word? Usually a letter or so to the wise will do; 
here a v for volume and cyl for cylinder, but if you 
don’t remember the spelling of cylinder, typing v 
lind or something like that will do equally well. 
When the label and formula appear, type in (with a 
space between them) the values for the tagged (’) di¬ 
mensions, r(adius) and height. Pressings of the re¬ 
turn key replace symbols by the values entered and 
the calculation is done immediately. Though the 
method still needs polishing, there hardly seems a 
simpler way on the horizon. 
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Figure 2a - Fleabyte for engineers. Here units are 
converted to the metric system. Choice of absolute 
or gravitational; S.I., c.g.s, or the English system of 
units. (Job being completed.) 

Figure 2b - Fleabyte for horse traders. How many 
palms to a meter? Ask palmVm and you shall 
know. There is plenty more where this came from. 
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Abstraction 

The question may well be put, what are my jollies in all 
this? In this final article for Current Notes, therefore, I like to 
touch on some components of my views on computing to a 
purpose. Some of the whys and hows. You may find these 
components shockingly disparate and, hence, wonder about 
the sanity behind it. For myself, I don’t look at computing in 
isolation. Besides being one interesting pastime, I view it as a 
means to an end that is bound up with my propensity to inte¬ 
grate experiences gathered during my sojourn of nearly seven 
decades on this planet; to assemble them into simpler wholes 
that may offer insights of where solutions may possibly be 
found rather than stuffing for impotent indignance. Systems 
thinking , if the term is not too grandiose. 4 5 (6) This short article 
is followed by Lesson from Leo , something I wrote years ago. 
Lesson is a triptych of three different, yet very much related, 
experiences and reflections. I hope you won’t find them too 
abstract. 

Lesson from I^eo does not touch on computers. To me the 
three parts and how they connect have something to do with 
essences or follies of being human. They reflect on human 
impotence and depict ways by which we make our escape 
from moral reality by refusing to see facts, or denying them, 
or worming our way around them. We are burdened by 
knowledge rendered impotent by ignorant minds, knowing 


4. One big stride toward a solution: Hans Kempen’s “Your 
2nd GFA Manual,” GEnie ST library, #31375: EXTRA.ZIP 

5. e.g . v.E., “Changing Minds.” Current Notes, October 

1993, p.20. “A Systems View of Language.” Current Notes, 
March 1994, p.51. 


without a star to steer by, knowing of the sort that forever 
makes history repeat itself, a very sad state of knowing. 

Modern communications technology chokes us with such 
knowledge. We may watch it on TV while partaking of a 
meal. Much of that knowledge is shredded and disinfected or 
sanitized by layering it between scrapes with nimble cars and 
sanitary napkins forever more absorbant. And what we miss 
on TV we read about in the papers: organs pulled from live 
prisoners for medical transplants, the cutting of throats and 
other techniques of ethnic cleansing in Bosnia, baby murder 
in India and street kids murdered in Argentine, child molest¬ 
ing and wife beating on the very blocks where we live. Yet, 
long histories of civilization, of highly touted cultures, and of 
democracy fail to deal with these problems. We simply don’t 
know how to address them. Knowledge, knowledge every¬ 
where and not a drop to drink. 

Democracy gives ordinary citizens the feeling of partici¬ 
pating in the governance of their affairs. I don’t remember 
former president Jimmy Carter’s exact words, but this state¬ 
ment of impotence is his. By it he clearly and realistically de¬ 
lineated the scope of democracy in societies thickly packed. I 
perceive that the impotence of ordinary citizens is increas¬ 
ingly shared by those elected to take charge. With all the re¬ 
sources of government at their bidding they, too, lack useful, 
timely and applicable knowledge. 

From antiquity, the word power in that old adage, Knowl¬ 
edge is Power, is the power to hold sway over fellow human 
beings. The requisite knowledge, not unlike today’s secrets of 
state, used to be garnered and guarded by priesthoods thou¬ 
sands of years ago. More recently it has come to mean mak¬ 
ing one’s way and standing one’s ground. Today, with knowl¬ 
edge exploding beyond the bounds of comfort, it is clear that 
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power resides less in knowing facts than in knowing how to 
interpret and utilize facts. 

With writing and printing, power has come to the people 
by the distribution of scripted knowledge. The first two of the 
three Rs are those for reading and writing so individuals may 
access and spread information. Computers enable us to make 
the next stride. Besides locating, accessing and filtering de¬ 
sired information, computers enable us, in principle, to inter¬ 
pret information, to have information make sense in appropri¬ 
ate contexts, to examine alternatives, and to decide on action. 
We can even go overboard by making our computers a bit too 
trigger happy, as we belatedly observe the computer-driven 
stock market crashes. 

If we, ordinary citizens, muster the savvy, we may well 
learn to use our computers to make democracy strike an equi¬ 
librium at a higher plateau than what human turmoil dynam¬ 
ics permits today, an equilibrium more for the common good 
and to our liking. This, it seems to me, ought to be the pri¬ 
mary purpose of computing. 

Our Other Half 

One way of coping with the moral problems of modern 
life is to swamp one’s mind with one’s intellectual specialties. 
For most of us, that means giving ourselves over to the activi¬ 
ties of the left side of the brain and thereby ignoring the 
qualms of that other side, the human, the not so technologi¬ 
cally savvy, side. Our allocation of work to these two halves 
is a point I hoped to dwell on a bit in a future article for Cur¬ 
rent Notes. Instead, I shall just list below some of my 
sources/ 6 7 8 ^* Tersely put, I would just hope that by letting com¬ 
puters take over preoccupations of the left, we can be more at¬ 
tentive to the emotional aspect of human interactions. That is 
my thesis. This thesis is yet to be properly posed and de¬ 
fended; for now, then, I take it as a postulate, a reasonable 
proposition. 

A second postulate is called for as well. Unfortunately, it 
is more dubious. It says that if we pay heed more to the right 
side of our brain, we shall become better human beings. A lit¬ 
tle dicey, isn’t it? But hardly something to worry about if we 
can’t make it beyond that first proposition. That first postu¬ 
late, therefore, is the one to concentrate on. 

One of the less satisfying aspects I have found in the few 
discussions of machine intelligence I encountered is the over¬ 


6. R. Joseph, The Right Brain and the Unconscious. Plenum 
Press, 1992. As most readers will know, what is left for 
most of us is right for the rest, and v.v. 

7. Daniel L. Alkon, Memory's Voice. Harper Collins, 1992. A 
fine, personal integration of neuro science and being hu¬ 
man. 

8. Jerome H. Barkow, Leda Cosmides, John Tooby, editors, 
The Adapted Mind. Oxford University Press, 1992. Evolu¬ 
tionary psychology may give us an insight in where we may 
improve ourselves and where not. After all, we are not free 
from our evolutionary past. 


looking of that left-right duality (as well as the vertical inte¬ 
gration of the so-called triune brain) in the human psyche. 
Maybe I am naive, but I can only associate proper use of 
computers with the left-hand side. (9) And so there is some¬ 
thing about that famous Turing test that leaves me edgy. No, I 
am not quarreling with the statement, Mr. Turing was too 
bright a guy for me to quarrel with, but it leaves me unhappy. 
For brevity I put that test here in a form that may make it a lit¬ 
tle easier to grasp than I found it in my source. (10) 


9. Philip N. Johnson-Laird, The Computer and the Mind. 
Harvard University Press, 1988. Computational models, 
even for such seeming abstractions as self-reflection, free 
will and intentions, needs and emotions. 

10. Ordinary reading, it has been reported, is running into 
trouble. Books are too numerous and too ponderous. 
Readers demand short-cuts. The Nobel-prize winning Rus¬ 
sian poet Joseph Brodsky once suggested we abandon 
prose for poetry because poetry makes every word count. 
Here, check it out for yourself for it so happened that in 
some unconscious anticipation of Brodsky’s comments I 
shortened this description of the Turing Test: 

“Picture yourself in a room that is empty except for you 
and a computer terminal. In a similar room, hidden from your 
view, are a man and a woman with a terminal similar to 
yours. You communicate with them by typing questions on the 
keyboard of your computer. As you type, your questions ap¬ 
pear on the screen of their computer. They respond to you by 
typing on their keyboard, and you see their responses on your 
screen. 

“You are the interrogator: you can direct questions to ei¬ 
ther Person A or Person B, but you do not know which is the 
man and which is the woman. The object of the game is to try 
to guess which person is male and which is female solely by 
analyzing their responses. 

“If both people were obliged to tell you the truth, you 
could just ask, Person A: Are you male or female ?, and the 
game would jerk to a screeching halt. But in Turing’s game, 
only one of the people is obligated to reply truthfully; the 
other person is actively engaged in attempting to fool and con¬ 
fuse you, using any deceitful tactics that will make you guess 
incorrectly. 

“How would you fare as the interrogator in the imitation 
game? How often would your incisive questions enable you to 
sort out the genders of Persons A and B correctly? How often 
would you be fooled? 

“Next, and this is the critical part of the Turing Test, 
substitute a computer for one of the people. Now the human is 
obligated to give you truthful, human-like responses; but the 
computer is trying to fool you into thinking that it is human!” 

“Turing’s point is that if your success rate in the compu- 
tcr/human version of the imitation game is no better than your 
success rate in the male/female version, then you might as 
well say that the machine is thinking. That is, the machine is 
at least as intelligent as the human.” 
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TYiringfc Test 

For Computing Machine Intelligence 

A room that's empty 

but for a keyboard and you. 

And another room 

with a man and a woman 
and a keyboard same as yours. 

Your typed questions 
show on their screen 
as their answers 
do on yours. 

One of those two may lie, 

but Mother is bound to truth; 
and you must guess 

the gender of who responds. 

In this game - 

not known by you 
a computer replaces the liar. 

Then , if your guesses become 
not better and not worse, 
is that computer's mind 
not like that of Man? 

Besides Turing’s point, I know, but should we ever ex¬ 
pect or wish a computer’s mind to be like that of Man? Isn’t 
that right side the domain to be defended tooth and nail? Isn’t 
that, but for ingested chemical insults, the very minimum, the 


absolute bottom we have for still being human? (ll) Thus, my 
thesis is that the computer will be beneficial by taking over 
work from the left side, so we can live more by the right side. 
It is a thesis that runs parallel with our notions of family val¬ 
ues and community spirit. The value of those human relation¬ 
ships encapsulated in our brain. 

* * * * * 

A story has 

a beginning, 
and a muddle, 
and an end; 

and the aim of the muddle is 
to grow beyond the end 

And, thus, the time has come to say farewell to Joyce and 
Joe Waters and to my fellow writers for and readers of Cur¬ 
rent Notes as we shall muddle on in our separate pastures. It’s 
been a good time to remember. 

Pulex vobiscum (i2) 


11. As evidence there is more to contemplate than I brought 
out take this quote from R. Joseph: 

“In gaining greater control over one’s life, it certainly can 
be useful to understand the roles of the right and left brain and 
the limbic system, the interactions between the unconscious 
Child and Parent, the deceptive uses of language, and the de¬ 
fense mechanisms.” (6) 

12. Puce , Fr, flea, computer chip. Pule: c, L, flea. Hence, by 
extrapolation, pulex exiguus = microchip. 


Lesson From Leo 

(About History In Schools) 


1. Children fc Play Under the Nazis: 1940 

Leo Stern’s house was a wonderful place to play. Rooms 
without furniture gave us the full reach of their greyish-brown 
planken floors. His parents were occasional, ghostly glimpses 
who never scolded us. I think they were his parents; they 
must’ve been, they lived somewhere in that house. They just 
kept out of our way. Or, maybe, I was kept out of theirs. Leo 
differed from the other boys I knew. Short and scrawny he 
was, with curly hair, dark brown. He was nice, had a small 
voice, and liked to play indoors. He had a touch of that same 
strange accent as the window washer in white coveralls who 
had lived near our house, above a corner workshop that had a 
big sign on it with Cemco N.V. or some name like that. He, 
the window washer, was German; the boys in the street had 
said so. That meant you’d better watch out. He did 
house-painting, too, and he had painted our front door a 
glossy brown with stripes to make it look like new wood. It 
was downright ugly. 


N.V, I had learned, meant Naamloze Vennootschap , liter¬ 
ally, nameless partnership, which is Limited here. The abbre¬ 
viation left a significant impression because I didn’t unders¬ 
tand it, even when told the words it stood for. 

That window washer/painter had disappeared not long 
after the five-day war. The older boys, who knew much more 
than I did and everything always better, said he had been a 
German spy. I did not quite know what to make of that except 
that anybody had the right to shoot a spy because he was like 
a franc tireur who hides in the crown of a tree and aims his ri¬ 
fle at anybody. 

Leo and I had been classmates for some time before the 
invasion, but we were not buddies then. Boys with a religion 
were usually not allowed to play with boys like me, who were 
said to be nothing. I had relatives with religions, and some 
still went to church. On my father’s side they were Catholic. 
R.C, they were often called, rather smudgingly. I also had an 
uncle who practiced being a Protestant because he wanted a 
promotion at City Hall. He never visited us. 
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Leo showed me once some special building that marked 
my imagination. It had strange letters over its front door, let¬ 
ters never seen in school. It made me feel unsure of myself, a 
little empty, perhaps. Hebrew , he said. He must have said 
more than that, but all I recall is a faint whiff of pride. Pride 
of lineage, I’d say, of being more than just there. 

Before the German occupation, I played a lot with the 
boys in the narrow streets near our house. Mostly, we played 
war. Martien, whose parents were NSB’rs (Dutch Nazis by 
children then not yet seen as traitors) and who had a toy store 
with Marklin trains and lots of toy soldiers, was the leader be¬ 
cause he was the biggest, played a dented bugle, and out¬ 
talked us all. He also wore a black military kepi and that, 
he said, made him president, which is even higher than cap¬ 
tain. I was no hero in those games, but I couldn’t refuse to 
play along because of my red hair and freckles and steel- 
rimmed glasses, three formidable liabilities: 

Vuurtoren, vuurloren zonder licht, 
rood haar en ’n pestgezicht. 

(Lighthouse without light , 
red hair and an ugly face.) 
or 

Brillejood, brillejood! 

(Bespectacled Jew!) 

Even adults sometimes called me vuurtoren or brillejood . 
They didn’t mean to be mean; they only wanted something to 
say. Silence is so dumb. But with them calling me names, im¬ 
agine the boys! Their words hurt more than a fist in the face 
or iodine tincture in a bloody scrape from the rough paving 
bricks. It was much better to belong with the gang and fight 
when told to, with fists clenched and eyes mostly closed, 
while the leader stood above it all, on an old packing crate, is¬ 
suing his orders. 

Leo and I met again long after the German invasion. It 
was in ’40 or ’41,1 guess late in the fall, it must have been, be¬ 
cause the crowns of the old elms in our street were bare but 
for a few dead leaves still hanging on. Leo had nobody to play 
with at that time, and I then had hardly anybody either, having 
just lost a friend, a katjang. il) He liked my old radio parts, 
which had many beautiful green spools among them, and we 
pretended to build real radio sets at which he showed clear 
superiority and leadership. We tuned in to one another’s sets, 
which we manned in separate rooms, and talked without see¬ 
ing each other. I loved his place. What better reason for being 
friends? 

We weren’t buddies for long. One day Leo came over to 
my house to say that he was going on vacation, by train, 
through Germany to the East. My father wished him well and 
gave him a dime. I felt the pang of envy. Why did he have all 
the luck? 

# # # # # 


1. Katjang , a somewhat derogatory word for people of mixed 
(European and Indonesian) blood. 


2. On Fritz 9 Farm: June 1989 

Recently, I attended a meeting of college chemistry 
teachers or, rather, half of that meeting. It was a hot, sunny 
day and I spent much time outside on the lawn of Fritz’ Farm, 
a suburban community property on Montreal Island where the 
event took place. 

I had a pleasant conversation with a colleague, a lady 
who bubbled with enthusiasm about teaching and research, a 
love for students and for chemistry, organic chemistry espe¬ 
cially. We talked about other matters too for, clearly, she had 
given thought to many things. And then, so abruptly I have 
forgotten the context, (here it was again, utterly out of place, 
that question never ever heard until recent times and which 
now keeps popping up too often: Do I believe the holocaust 
actually happened? And how do I know that for fact? 

Yes, of course I know it happened and said so. I didn’t 
say that any doubt on that score strikes me as obscene be¬ 
cause that is a personal bias. Nor did I mention my experi¬ 
ence on some other sunny day, in 1946, a year after the war. It 
was in a former Nazi transit camp where Leo may well have 
stopped over during his last vacation. I was shown a man¬ 
made hill, one of a few, if I remember well, and it was cov¬ 
ered with immaculately shorn, green grass. One side, shov¬ 
elled open, was a wall of human remains; bones laced with 
decaying tissue, brownish grey; an emptying head standing on 
guard with silent grimace. 

Neither person nor circumstance contradicted the sincer¬ 
ity of her queries. But I was stumped. How could I, right 
there and at that very instant, provide convincing proof that 
the holocaust is fact? Just what sort of proof does one carry 
around on a fine, sunny afternoon, comfortably seated in the 
shade of a tree on a verdant, suburban lawn? Then I thought 
of Leo and his dime and of those battles fought on a pavement 
of bricks so badly chipped. 

She accepted my response as far as it went. The ques¬ 
tion, I am sure, had not been posed for sake of argument, as 
had happened before, to caution me against exaggeration, or 
to darkly allude to some sinister plot. Perhaps it was the inno¬ 
cence with which it was put that surprized me. 

As I said, it was a warm day. Had it been cooler I might 
have been more astute. I must remember this for the next 
time. Then I may point to filmed records everybody must 
have seen by now, films of the living dead, skin to bone, 
found in the Nazi camps at the end of that war. But then 
again, how naive a thought it was in a world equally adept at 
falsifying or denying a historical record as it is at compiling 
it. 

# # # # # 

3 • History to a Purpose (July 1989) 

Wise people learn from experience and call it history if 
the experience is communal. Good, useful history, it is my 
sense therefore, should be a body of human experience that is 
credible and easy to draw lessons from. I don’t believe this is 
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a novel notion; I imagine that, for example, much of the Bible 
was designed with that very idea in mind. At any rate, 
well-informed people, knowledgeable about the past and 
skilled in its interpretation, are more likely to take a critical 
view of events and the undertakings of their elected officials. 
Knowing and understanding help focus interest. They give 
backbone to conviction and, hence, strengthen democracy. 
They give power to a people who, by use of reason and well 
adjusted sense, can make their weight felt, which is democ¬ 
racy. 

But most people (and you may well count me in) neither 
know nor understand history well. The same goes for its tail 
end as well, current affairs. A poor hold on facts, insuffi¬ 
ciently cultivated powers of interpretation and of weighing 
evidence, plus an inability to foresee possible outcomes make 
us vulnerable to misleading information and to the misman¬ 
agement, political and administrative, of communal concerns. 
Add to this the rapidly increasing quantity and complexity of 
information plus the techniques and ethics of its use, and it is 
understandable that we, ordinary citizens, are not at all well 
equipped to keep abreast of important issues and, thence, hold 
in check those seeking to abuse this sorry state of affairs. 

Clearly, with history I cannot mean the vcrkramplc, (2) re¬ 
gional kind with its veneration of national heroes and spite 
over battles lost, the gorging on glorious exploits and the 
eschewing of what may hurt pride. Not that somewhat blink¬ 
ered history comparable to what I had in school, a hefty dose 
of nationalism stirred in with makeshift objectivity and spiced 
with a pinch of rah-rah-rah. That sort of history is for forming 
a fen club for the nation, not for educating a thoughtful citi¬ 
zenry. That sort makes the fare for a pitifully bad museum 
and supports no worthwhile continuum for the future. No, not 
that. And schools should no longer overlook the obvious fact 
that humanity shares one world, one single, solitary Mother 
Earth, La Terre de tous nos aieux, land of all our forbears, a 
fact that must be doubly evident in countries with large immi¬ 
grant populations. 

History, too, has its ecology. Its major lessons arise from 
circumstance and confluence. Many forces powered the holo¬ 
caust. Active forces that willed it and designed it; passive 
forces that allowed it to occur (“I don’t want to get in¬ 
volved”). Among the latter we find the fatal viruses of igno¬ 
rance and, worse, of tribalistic nationalism, that alluring no¬ 
tion of clannish superiority with a sense of security for those 
who belong . In the case of Nazi Germany, that tribalism 
honed to racism dwarfed even nationalism in power and sta¬ 
tus, and the tribal flag was made to prevail over the country’s. 
It is well to be wary of a flag that stands for an idea more than 
for a country. 

Although a national spirit, like any team spirit or com¬ 
munity spirit or regional spirit, may well have positive aspects 
in today’s competitive setting, we must not merely stare at lo¬ 
cal eddies in the flow of time, but observe with greater intcr- 


2. Verkrampte , South Afrikaans for narrow-minded. 


est the torrents of laiger events. Preparing for the needed al¬ 
tered state of consciousness must be a primary task of parents 
and of our schools, which means it must be, must be, upper¬ 
most in the minds of today’s educators. 

Team spirit inspires team work. Community spirit unifies 
people to preserve a precious, public good. But in marshalling 
such spirit it is well to give thought to just what is really im¬ 
portant and what isn’t as much, because by focusing sharply 
one thing, other things, often far more important things, be¬ 
come fuzzy or drift from sight altogether. Choices may be 
hard, the price of choosing often high. What comes first, say: 
patriotism or ideological issues, or a burgeoning economy? 
Economy or survival of ourselves, of others? Survival or eth¬ 
ics? 

Community spirit must be the unpoliced outcome of un¬ 
derstanding, of reason and of sentiment, both founded in true 
facts, and a sense of belonging that comes from positive inter¬ 
actions throughout a whole community. Certainly, it should 
not be the product of propaganda or coercion, the warping or 
putting out of context a vital element of democratic education, 
the history lesson. 

Students should learn to be alert to any situation that may 
entangle regionalism or tribalism with malevolent purpose 
and, especially, learn to recognize demagogic incantation for 
what it is. Cultivating such alertness should be a vital compo¬ 
nent of a healthy program of instruction in human history, a 
program whose content would emphasize the evolution of the 
fruits by which one knows Man and how they affect human 
wellbeing. 

History should emphasize interpretation in terms of our 
human nature, of which it is so much a product. Call it the 
Ascent Of Man, if you wish, but don’t shy away from down¬ 
turns, such as the Nazi holocaust. Do not inculcate misplaced 
optimism. “For almost nine hundred million people, approxi¬ 
mately one sixth of mankind, the march of human progress 
has now become a retreat,” observes the 1989 annual report of 
the United Nations’ Children Fund. This is a way of stating 
that a new and global holocaust, this time around due to 
Man’s fertility choking Man and due also to his overwhelming 
disregard for Nature, may well be underway. 

Once more, history ought not be built on stereotyped 
friends and foes, but on experience which is to be scrupu¬ 
lously interpreted in terms of human nature, which itself is a 
product of Man’s triune brain with at its heart the indelible 
imprint of an influential darker self. In such an education the 
events that gave rise to and sustained the holocaust could be 
and, I suggest, should be an important object of serious con¬ 
templation, not merely lest we forget, but lest we forget to 
learn from it. 

A good program for the study of history must show, and 
critically exemplify, how historians gather and weigh evi¬ 
dence. History without evidence is like math without proofs, 
science without observations. If already there are people who 
doubt the holocaust ever happened within the lifetime of vic¬ 
tims and other witnesses, then the sum total of human history, 
everything we ever have read or heard or seen on the tube, is 
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in question. Then, in communal 
intercourse, history can become a 
source of discord or irritation 
more than of inspiration. Then we 
are doomed to being a people with 
neither a shared past nor pasts to 
share, a people on whom lessons 
such as that from Leo are entirely 
wasted. 

* # * 

P.S. The facts reported in Part 
1 of this essay are accurate as por¬ 
trayed from a recollected child’s 
point of view. I believe that the 
window washer was conscripted 
for German military service and 
that Martien, a lesser victim of 
circumstance, went on to play the 
French horn with a first-rate 
Dutch symphony orchestra. And 
not to omit credit where due, my 
maligned Protestant uncle raised 
half a dozen children, providing 
for every one of them with a 
top-notch education. So there! 



Above is a picture of the two houses. The “kaljang” is the very narrow reddish-brown 
house. Leo was in the white one next to it. 


Run Atari Software on a Macintosh? 
MagiCMac does it Fast and Affordably! 


. . . ' . ... ’ . . 


MagiCMac Is a TOS Compatible OS for 
Macintosh Computers! 

Atari and Apple Macintosh computers use the same 
processor - the Motorola 68000 series. The Spectre 
GCR Mac emulator took advantage of this by allowing 
Atari computers to run Mac software. Now, 

MagiCMac allows Atari users to take advantage of 
affordable 68030/040 Macintosh desktop and 
PowerBook computers to run all their favorite Atari 
programs! 

The Story of MagiC 

MagiC came about about a year ago as a reverse 
engineered version of TOS for the Atari. Since its 
release,it has enjoyed tremendous popularity in 
Europe and increasingly in the United States. MagiC 
features: 

• Preemptive Multitasking of Up to 16 Processes 

• Up to 64 Simultaneous Windows Open 
•Operation Faster than Standard TOS 

MagiC 3.0, the latest version, is now available for $99 
and is compatible with the Falcon. It offers unprece¬ 
dented performance on Atari computers. 

MagiCMac: A Logical Progression 

After MagiC was finished, it occurred to the program¬ 
mers (Application Systems Heidelberg) that since TOS 
had been completely re-engineered from the ground 
up,it could run on Macs - at least in theory. The last 




If you're thinking about 
speed, consider MagiC¬ 
Mac! It's a great way to 
run your Atari programs 
faster, and also open up 
a whole new world of 
software! MagiCMac is 
also the only way to get 
a fast, portable ST<om - 
patible -get a Power- 
Book1 


year has been spent turning this theory into a reality, 
optimizing speed and ironing out compatibility issues. 

How Does MagiCMac Perform? 

MagiCMac is FAST! Run Atari software side by side 
with Mac programs on System 7. Swap data between 
systems. Use Atari floppies on the Mac. Connect your 
Atari formatted SCSI hard drive and access all data 
with MagiCMac as if you are using a super-fast Atari. 


MagiCMac runs Atari programs such as Calamus SL 
and Papyrus much faster than Atari ST or Falcon com¬ 
puters. Programs run four times faster on a Performa 
475 than on a Falcon030 and almost ten times faster 
than on the ST. The current MagiCMac package 
includes the intuitive "Ease"desktop replacement. 
Managing your desktop has never been so easy. 

MagiCMac Fast Facts: 

• Attach Atari SCSI Hard Disks and Transfer Files Directly 

• Atari "Partitions" Grow and Shrink Dynamically 

• Requires 68030/040 Based Macintosh or PowerBook 

• Multitask Up to 20 Atari Programs with Mac Programs 

• Up to 230,400 Baud on Modem Port 

• Supports Standard Mac Display Modes 

• Print Using "Power Print" Software (Optional) 

• Comes FREE with EASE Replacement Desktop Program 

• CD-ROM Drives on Mac are Automatically Available 

• Works with System 7 and System 7.5 


Download a FREE Demo! 

Available through FTP or our BBS! 

ftp://ftpxharmj*et/pub/h om e/toad/mmdemo.sea.h qx 
or (410) 544-6999! Or send e-mail to toad@chsmj**t! 



TOAD COMPUTERS 

570 Ritchie Highway 
Severna Park, MD 21146-2925 

http://www.charm.net/-toad/ 


(800) 448-8623 Orders 

(410) 544-6943 Info email: 

(410) 544-1329 FAX toad@charm.net 

(410) 544-0098 FAX Back 
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KE YBOARD 

GIZMO Ifromchro^MAglC 

The affordable way to use IBM keyboards with your ST/STe/Falcon!. 


The single complaint heard most often about the 
ST/STe/Falcon series of computers is that most people do not 
like the case and keyboard. It is possible to put your Atari 
computer in another case, either a tower case or one of the 
many new cases made specifically for the 1040 style 
motherboards. However the problem of ”what to do with the 
keyboard” always seems to crop up. The Atari keyboard was 
not designed to be used as an external, stand alone unit. IBM 
compatible keyboards are easily obtainable in an almost 
endless array of styles and are designed to be used externally, 
but they won’t work with Atari TOS computers. 

chro_MAGIC Software Innovations has the answer: The 
Keyboard Gizmo. It will allow you to connect IBM 
compatible keyboards to any Atari computer that was 
originally in a ”1040 style” case (this includes most 520/1040 
ST/STe and Falcon030 computers). Unlike other lower quality 
products, the Keyboard Gizmo does NOT require any software 
drivers to be loaded nor does it require you to ”steal” 


There is a point beyond addiction... 



parts/chips from your original Atari keyboard. The Keyboard 
Gizmo completely emulates all the functions of the Atari 
keyboard. The computer won’t be able to tell the difference - 
but you will! 

Of course the Keyboard Gizmo fully supports the Atari 
mouse and joysticks. It even allows you to use economical 
IBM serial mice. The Keyboard Gizmo is the BEST solution 
for adding an external keyboard to your ST and is priced at 
only $79 (US) suggested retail. Don’t settle for less - insist 
on the best — the one and only Keyboard Gizmo! 

Note: The Keyboard Gizmo will NOT fit inside the standard 
1040 style case. The Keyboard Gizmo was designed to aid 
the user in recasing his or her Atari computer. The Keyboard 
Gizmo’s price includes the Keyboard Gizmo board and 
connectors for the mouse and joysticks. The price does NOT 
include a new case. 


Obsession, the award winning pinball game for the Atari STe 
and Falcon030 computers, has finally come to North America. 
chro.MAGIC Software Innovations, in cooperation with 
Unique Development Sweden, is proud to present Obsession — 
the ULTIMATE pinball experience. 

The highly praised game received a 98% rating from ST 
Review and a 94% rating from ST Format. Obsession literally 
pushes your computer to it’s extreme limits, providing the 
most realistic and addicting pinball action ever! The game 
comes complete with four different play tables! Obsession is 
available NOW from finer Atari dealers everywhere. It’s 
priced at only $44.00 (US) suggested retail. 

A fully playable DEMO of Obsession is available for $2.50 
(US) direct from chro_MAGIC Software. 


chro^MACIC 

516 North Jackson * Joplin, MO 64801 * USA 
Phone: +1-417-623-7393 



Goodbye, and, 
Hello! 


©mall 

World 



So, Dave Troy called up today, and while we were 
talking, I asked him, “What are you going to write about 
for the next Current Notes!” 

And Dave said, “I’ve been having a hard time with 
this one.” 

“Me, too,” I replied. And I think we were both hoping 
the other would have a good idea. We didn’t. See, this may 
well be the last issue of CN. 

This is weird for me, because normally when I write a 
column I’ve been thinking about it (at stop lights, on the 
way to get the kids to/from school, etc) for around a week, 
and I have it (somehow, somewhere) sorted out in my 
mind. I can then just pull up the Toshiba-san laptop and 
hammer it out, modem it to Joe, bing!, we’re done. 

Not so in this case. 

Spinning elsewhere at a merry 3600 RPM on this 
computer’s hard disk, heck, probably just on the next track 
over from this column, are other columns that I wrote and . 
. . well, I abandoned ’em. (I can’t quite delete them yet.) 

Columns about why Gadgets had to go away; the 
thrills and chills of taking an electronics distributor all the 
way in court-and, yes, losing. It happens. And so much 
time has passed by, so much has happened. Or write about 
Atari, what the ST could have been? Top 10 wins and losses 
for them? Write optimistically about the future? Or . . . 
well, WHAT? Tough assignment! See, there’s too much I 
could write. 

I mean, MAN! I started writing for Current Notes in 
1987! All about how much (non)fun the Consumer Elec¬ 
tronics Show was, in merry Las Vegas. (I was not 30 when 
I began. By the time you read this. I’ll be 37. I’ve written 
for CN around 20% of my life.) And so much has hap¬ 
pened since then, to Atarians, to Sandy and me, to Current 
Notes. 

My word!, CN has had some utterly classy issues, 
packed full of hard-core, useful stuff, found nowhere else. 
Best Atari mag by far, but, I’d also be happy to stand up 
CN issues, head to head, against PC (“Yet Another Win¬ 
dows Review”) or MacWorld (talk about trading off accu¬ 
racy for designer look!) or even MacUser (very good tech 
but we’re better, folks). 

I’m very proud to have been a part of that. In some 
way I still don’t fully understand, an eclectic (and fun!) 
group of people wrote all these articles and columns, and 
someone pulled it together into something that was 
“greater than the sum of its parts.” Of course, that’s Joe 
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and Joyce Waters. Theirs was the genius that put CN over 
the top. 

I didn’t write for money. I wrote because I wanted to. 
Joe never flattered or begged for articles; he was just pro¬ 
fessional about them. If I didn’t have time, or had no good 
idea, that was okay; if I had something, that was okay, too. 
But I always came away wanting to do more. (In particular, 
I’d like to do diagrams like Dave Troy does.) 

Don’t get me wrong, please. I’m just a part, okay? CN 
was already long-going when I came aboard. Hmmm. . . 
What did the Moody Blues say when people got too fixated 
on them . . . “I’m just a singer in a rock’n’roll band!” Well, 
I’m just ONE columnist in a rock and roll magazine! You 
want to talk to the people who made CN happen, talk to 
Joe and Joyce Waters . . . may I always have editors as tact¬ 
ful and kind with a blue pen as they have been. 

You don’t think so? Let’s Take The Test: See if you re¬ 
member any of these writings, from years ago, then see if 
you remember ANYTHING from other mags from that 
era. Yeah, let’s see if you’re a long-time “CW-enhanced 
person.” (Heh! I made a Politically Correctism!). Remem¬ 
ber. . . 

. . . taming the next door neighbor’s barking dog with 
an Atari 800 and amplifier? Or “What’s with women and 
computers, anyway?” NF’s, NT’s, SP’s, SJ’s? (At last 
count, 52 people surveyed: 50 NT’s, 2 NF’s.) A BBS tell¬ 
ing you how to make nitroglycerin? How everything is 
Numbers? Nikola Tesla? Road Trip to California, to see 
Cindy Claveran? (Cindy recently got married, and is now a 
producer at SEGA. Our love to her and hers. Tom Hudson 
is also now married and happily cranking out 3-D Studio, a 
topflight PC CAD / Rendering package that is used all over 
the place). “No Gloom Zone?” Hotz Box? SST design? 

The people gone from our community by AIDS whose pro¬ 
grams linger on? 

If you’ve been with us since ’87, that’ll trigger memo¬ 
ries (provided I wasn’t so dull you forgot the columns, al¬ 
ways a possibility). There’s more, of course. ’92 to now. . . 

Saying thanks to so many people (many Atarians, 

Frank Sommers, Gregg Anderson, for example) who kept 
the peace, often at great sacrifice. (The folks in the SSBN’s 
still keep it.) Sending Kristy to the U.S.S.R., and what she 
had to say, made for really interesting stuff. But no more 
U.S.S.R., and many, many changes from that. Gary Hud¬ 
son, the Rocket Man, and the dream of Single Stage to Or¬ 
bit (and my personal dreams so close to it). And a little un- 
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derground advice for surviving college? Wiring a 454 Ca- 
maro for a computer, and asking readers to help me; I got 
drowned in (good) advice! People took the time to design 
special noise-free power supplies for me, and sent draw¬ 
ings! 

Now, does this ring any bells? I thought so. And 1 can 
tell you my top five favorite Dave Trey columns at the drop 
of a hat (and many other columnists). To put it bluntly, 
THIS STUFF STICKS! It withstands the test of time, and 
that is the test of greatness. 

(Want to compare and contrast? Look at MacWorld 
slobbering over the 128K-Mac, often looking more like an 
Apple advertisement than a magazine; tell me one printer 
comparison in PC you care about; four dead PC-jr mags; 
check out them reviews of, err, non-existent, non-shipping, 
at-best-beta software in too many mags to name.) 

Of course, some of my stuff is a bit dated. Eight years 
can do that to you. 

Okay, update time, hold on to your hat: 

Gary Hudson 

Gary Hudson and Single Stage to Orbit: HOT DA¬ 
RN! (Yep, I’m gonna say it). GARY HUDSON IS 
BOLDLY GOING! Yep, flight tests this summer, 1995. 

This gives me goose pimples to write about. Gary showed 
up with two ready to use rocket engines last confer¬ 
ence . . . he’s funded extensively and is cranking out en¬ 
gines, vehicle design, you name it. He’s waited 20 years, 
folks; SSTO is no longer a dream. It’s real. 

When I walked in, saw the gleaming rocket engines 
and Gary’s big smile, and heard the news, I couldn’t talk 
for awhile; I was too choked up. The man is a hero. When 
the cost of a pound to orbit drops from the current Shut¬ 
tle $10,000 by 2 or 3 orders of magnitude, and we go collect 
the treasures in space, Gary is one major reason why. 
Medal of Freedom time. 

The Kids 

We’ve always enjoyed putting our kids into our manu¬ 
als, and done so at length. You might recall one of them 
putting a disk with mayonnaise on it into a Mac, or break¬ 
ing “security” (what a riot!) into another manual. Well, 
time for an update. 

My son Eric got his leg broken in ’92. That was hard 
times, folks; Gadgets (and to some extent writing here) 
shut down while we took care of him all summer, working 
on his leg. Eric (13) is now within a few inches of being as 
tall as I am; his leg healed perfectly. He has Sandy’s legs, 
which means he will be taller than I, and in the garage is 
the install-kit for his basketball hoop, awaiting better 
weather. 

Eric wanted to use Sandy’s Mac, which was password 
protected, so he, uh, cracked the password by guessing it. 

It was not an easy guess. (Eric is now Called First whenev¬ 
er the school’s Mac’s have trouble.) 


Jennifer, chronicled in the Spectre and SST man ua l s , 
is now experiencing the (joys?) of boyfriends, and we com¬ 
pare notes. Since I did so terribly with girls in junior high, 
sometimes when she’s feeling down I can leave her feeling 
better. . . in fact, giggling . . . telling her what I did when I 
was 12. (I refuse to say. It’s too embarrassing. Go ahead, 
bring on the leeches! I won’t talk.) 

Jamie? We took him to the Glendale show, in a “baby 
jail,” right inside the booth, when the Spectre 128 first went 
on-sale in Fall 1988 (what a line!) I remember having to 
change his diaper in mid-sale (the customers, well, waited; 
they all agreed it was necessary; never saw so much sheer 
agreement among an entire group of Atarians; it was one of 
THOSE diapers.) 

(. . . And late in the show someone told me that they’d 
seen me doing that, and decided to buy a Spectre 128 on 
the spot, because they felt I was gentle in the way I dealt 
with Jamie right there in the middle of chaos. People tell¬ 
ing me things like that means more to me than anything 
else.) 

Jamie is now 7, beats me from time to time at chess, is 
Utterly Fearless of any computer (he beats the computer at 
Battle Chess /), and, no kidding, appears to have a photo¬ 
graphic memory. (He watched “The Mask.” A few weeks 
later, I said to him, “I could be a Super Hero! ” in 
Mask-like tones. He rattled off the next five lines from the 
movie.) He is frighteningly bright. (Honest, he got it all 
from Sandy. I keep telling people, she’s the one who got the 
CompSci degree with a high GPA. Mine was 2.001 or so.) 

Sandy’s still 29, of course!, and is right now reading 
another novel of “romance, suspense, and intrigue,” (her 
nightly “vegging out”) If you met Sandy during our trav¬ 
els, you know what she looks like now; she has that Indian 
blood in her, never changes. She’s still quick, thinks linear¬ 
ly (out-did our lawyer on many points), and far from 
“growing used to her” or some such thing, I suspect she’s 
grown prettier every year. It’s been 14 years since my great¬ 
est hack, the biggest sustained effort I have ever made, the 
courting and marriage of her. She’s still the better program¬ 
mer; I’m still the slightly mad creator and inventor, and the 
combination still works. 

Day to day, there’s still chaos (and the chaos mathema¬ 
ticians tell us we ought to regard that as normal); but when 
I get time to step back and look, I feel blessed. 

Gadgets 

During the Gadgets Lawsuit Era, when we were fight¬ 
ing for what we felt was right (this was late ’91 to May ’94) 

I didn’t write as much for CN. Lawsuits are depressing to 
write about, and court, as people are finding out on the 
O.J. trial (may it be over soon), is like flying: a mix of utter 
boredom and sheer terror. It’s also emotionally draining, 
and I often found I didn’t really have anything worth much 
to say. Since CN is packed full of stuff worth reading, it 
didn’t make sense to bump someone else’s pages for some¬ 
thing of mine that might at best be watered-down; unless I 
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have about a week to focus on a column, it doesn’t work. 

(It really does take that long to come up with what you read 
in, well, not very long. My only consolation is the other 
writers are going through the same thing.) 

Professionally, you’ve probably gotten a closer look at 
Gadgets by Small, Sandy, me, our kids, and “the outfit” 
than any other “real time” series/soap opera I’ve ever seen. 
I hope I showed you some of the joy, and some of the pain¬ 
ful realities behind hardware and software development, 
and the personal relationships therein. That’s really how it 
happens, folks, in the “biz.” I hope I’ve given you some in¬ 
teresting stories along the way. I tried. 

Gadgets by Small shipped the Spectre 128 in 1988 . . . 
the Spectre GCR in 1989. As many people know. Gadgets 
is now gone, and I could bore you with several columns 
(see: my hard disk) on how that happened. But I think not. 
That’s not the point, see. 

Gadgets took a parts distributor all the way, major 
league legal costs, for what we believed was right (we felt a 
chip was bad). I think that it can be rather difficult to per¬ 
suade a jury of non-computer people, in a, well, primarily 
agricultural area, that a few nanoseconds here, a few 
nanoseconds there, can add up to a chip failure. . . particu¬ 
larly when they’ve not heard the word “nanosecond” be¬ 
fore. It was hard] we fought the best we could, and we felt 
we had it won. We didn’t, as it turned out; even the other 
side looked shocked silly that they had won. 

(No, I am not putting down formers. My dad and 
Sandy’s dad were formers. Sandy’s dad ended up testing the 
SR-71, my dad ended up at MIT on a scholarship. Gimme a 
break.) 

So Gadgets ended; the legal costs were too much. 

Okay. 

Not Quietly 

But I wouldn’t want Gadgets to go any other way. You 
know? I wouldn’t want to go like so many companies have . 

. . quietly, just “no ad from them this issue, hmmm. Won¬ 
der what happened.” 

Well, once again, Neil Young enters my life and puts 
words to it. (Why, Tom Harker of ICD, Charles Johnson of 
Codeworks, and I did a Neil Young, err, medley, at the last 
WAACE banquet.) I joke about Neil Young and “Live 
Rust,” but the story of coding to his music and having the 
code work perfectly first time is true ... and I found out, 
recendy, he’s working on a computer-controlled model 
train setup of massive proportions for his son. Cool. I’d 
like to meet him some day. 

He said, “It’s better to bum out, than to fade away . . . 
my, my, hey, hey.” 

I can’t think of a better way to put it. Gadgets went su¬ 
pernova. And the important thing about supernovas is they 
generate new, heavier elements, by fusing atoms together, 
and throw them out into the universe. (For example, you 
and everything around you are literally “star stuff,” literally 
second-generation; your atoms were made in a star. Our 


sun is 2nd generation as well; we’re a young solar system 
compared to the life of the universe.) 

“It’s better to bum out, than it is to rust. . .” 

In the year since, some perspective has wandered into 
my mind. (It took time, and yes, there are steps in a grief 
process. Step 8: Write a column about it. grin) 

Look at what we accomplished at Gadgets. That’s 
what I’d like Gadgets to be remembered for. See, even stars 
end. (Our sun is going to have one of those “fode away” 
sorts of end, not a bang!) Worlds end. People end. But it's 
how you lived that counts. 

Sure, yes, the reason I’m proud to have been with CN 
since 1987 is how it lived! 

We started up Gadgets, and the Spectre, from essen¬ 
tially zero, cycled money into Spectre GCR, cycled from 
that into MegaTalk and SST, all products I’m proud of. (I 
don’t think we “stuck” anyone with junk at all.) We gave 
the best we had, and the best manuals we could do. Many 
people tell us they are the best there is. 

We churned out thousands of lines of code in very fast 
time, and it actually worked! (I won’t make comparisons to 
Seattle area companies.) We pulled off stuff that Motorola 
didn’t know could be done. (Possibly my best work was the 
zerostore handler; it made about half of Mac programs 
work. It’s called ZEUS.S now.) 35,000 lines of code, prob¬ 
ably 15,000 removed for obsolesence, so it’s around a 
50,000 line project. Major. Getting the GCR to format a 
disk nearly drove me up, over, around, and through the 
bend. 

And for all this mind-bending work? (And ghastly tir¬ 
ing shows ... I have never written how hard it is for me to 
go to a show or why; that’s another “mighty boring” arti¬ 
cle. But it is rough. I came back from shows wiped out for 
days.) 

Well ... no sense keeping it a secret anymore. 

Ten thousand people “turned on, tuned in, plugged in” 
a Spectre. One year we literally did a million dollars in 
sales. We shipped out big boxes of GCR’s, several each 
DAY. It was very tiring. (Keep in mind that most of that 
money re-cycled into new production runs, salaries, and 
R&D for new projects.) But heck, the only thing that 
stopped Gadgets was legal fees that were too high, that 
were not in the money recycle. 

So, you ask, what was it like when Gadgets was at its 
peak, and all this money was coming in? Essentially, when 
the star was shining its hottest? 

Well, first, it was going out, too! We waved at it as it 
went by. We managed to keep a small portion of it, so we 
could give it to the I.R.S. (I mean it. The biggest checks 
we EVER wrote were to the I.R.S.) That’s lesson #1 of 
making money. 

Lesson #2 is more subtle. You learn it when you have 
a windfall and actually have some “fun money” to spend. 
Bill Gates buys cars that aren’t emissions certified and 
can’t be driven. Me, I got a Camaro and a 454 LS-6 engine 
(most powerful street engine Chevrolet ever made; any- 
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thing over it is “no mufflers, open headers, full-race com¬ 
petition only” running on aviation-grade octane gasoline). 
And I drive up entrance ramps and things. We upgraded 
our computers. 

And then it hits you. These things are all just ttys, 
folks. Toys for grownups. And they are not essential. 

I can live without my computer running at 50 Mhz in¬ 
stead of 40 Mhz. (I mean, Big Deal!) I can live without the 
newest and latest laptop; this 16 Mhz 386SX listens for a 
keypress probably 2 million times a second, and that’s 
PLENTY. I’ve written most of my Current Notes articles 
on it, or its predecessor. 

Sooner or later, you realize that all you’re doing is 
buying more expensive toys than usual. And they give you 
the exact same satisfaction as the toys you were used to. 
That’s what it’s like. Precisely. That’s Lesson #2. Go shop¬ 
ping, then think about it in a few weeks. 

It is handy to have what I would call the annoying 
costs of living covered. It’s less stressful. But this is just a 
removal of a stress; it is not really a positive thing. 

So after we’d learned lesson #2, and got tired of ex¬ 
pensive toys that really weren’t much different from the 
usual, we decided that maybe money had other uses, like 
helping people. 

People, Not Toys 

Gadgets was first a group of people, and some people 
associated with it. . . and it changed the directions of 
many lives. I am prouder of that than any of the awards we 
won. I know some of the stories, and will tell some, so you 
can see what we found out by experience. 

A Change in Direction: Delta-V 

Barb Hahn worked with us at first for nothing, to help 
us. Gadgets changed her life in that she saw us doing dif¬ 
ferent things, and found she could, too. She and her hus¬ 
band agreed they had different paths to follow, different 
dreams, and are still good friends. Her husband is now do¬ 
ing what he always wanted, on the NASCAR circuit (!), in¬ 
stead of managing a repair shop he was not wild about. We 
gave to Barb something back by helping her with her 
dream, a scuba diving shop in Jamaica, a country she’s 
loved since she was a kid. A Mac II and twin-page color 
monitor and LaseiWriter Plus went with her. She’s still us¬ 
ing them; at last check, she was putting out a newsletter to 
help prevent coral-reef killoff from pollution. Way cool. 

In many ways, she was the heart of Gadgets; she was 
the one customers mostly talked to; she made just an ex¬ 
traordinary effort to help people, and got on my case when 
I wasn’t getting things fixed fast enough, or whatever. We 
miss her, and stay in touch. 

Update: Barb is now a mom! To everyone’s surprise, 
she has a little girl! She was always sure she didn’t want to 
have kids, but, maybe seeing us hang in there with our kids 
gave her a different view, and she’s very happy about how 
things worked out. 


Kristy in the USSR 

Kristy was a senior in high school and her mom knew 
Sandy by a painting class. She had a chance to visit the 
U.S.S.R., but was a little low on cash. So she did some 
work for Gadgets and we made sure she went. (Oh, Rest 
Assured: it was slave labor.) That was some time ago, but 
the trip really broadened her view of the world, and 
helped. (I did an article on her description of the trip.) 

Gary 

Gary Hudson showed up at HackerCon one year, and 
we sent him to a few more when funds were tight for him, 
and he couldn’t have justified going otherwise, always hop¬ 
ing he’d link up with someone there (it’s no secret some 
hackers are millionaires); last year, he told me, he could 
have paid my way in, with the funding he has now. Gary 
has helped me in explaining some rather technical rocket 
science terms, especially one called I(sp), or, “Specific Im¬ 
pulse,” which is basically how much thrust you get per 
quantity of fuel (the more, the better). He’s also helped in a 
project Sandy and I are doing (see below). 

What I wouldn’t give for a right-seat ride in his SSTO. 
It might just happen, and then my dream will come true. 

Jimmy Hotz 

When things got tight for Jimmy Hotz and his 21st cen¬ 
tury object oriented music system, we helped. The man’s a 
genius. (Side note: His daughter’s shown up as an extra in 
one of the many Star Trek TV series being produced!) And 
it looks like things are finally moving forward for Jimmy. 

Yes 

When Jon Anderson, of the band. Yes, had a Hotz box 
die on tour (overheat troubles under stage lights), Jimmy 
pointed out to him the next tour stop was Denver, and we 
had a Hotz box. We offered one to complete the tour with, 
in exchange for (our suggestion), get this: backstage 
passes. 

If you’ve seen “Wayne’s World,” you know exactly 
how I felt wandering around backstage at Red Rocks. And 
Jon is a wonderful and warm human being. The Yes con¬ 
cert was one of the best I have ever seen, and it was won¬ 
derful to look down onstage and see our Hotz box working 
away its magic. (The music stayed in my head for a week!) 
The box worked just fine the rest of the tour. 

The School Net 

The school our kids go to acquired a network for their 
Macs, plus plenty of advice on what Macs to get (bang for 
buck). I’m going to try and teach a computer class there 
next. . . and just possibly start a computer club there. We 
can wire ’em into Internet, where the k-12 area is BIG, and 
it’s pretty cool to find a pen pal in the next state, or around 
the world, to write to ... or to GOPHER your way to the 
White House page. (Have to talk them into opening up a 
phone line, is all.) 
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In return, the school has been exceptional back to us, 
helping us when times were hard (when Eric was hurt, and 
during the last weeks of the court date, when time was 
short). 

Next Generation 

Lawrence and Brian (no last names for their privacy) 
used a Mac word processor under Spectre GCR to write a 
script for Star Trek: Next Generation and sold it. (It’s the 
episode where the Crystal Entity gets zapped.) They were 
kind enough to give us pointers in the script business, be¬ 
cause, you see, there’s this show Friday nights called “The 
X-Files” we like so much, and an idea we like so much, 
we’re doing a script. For real. It’s spinning on this same 
hard disk, in fact; I’m reworking Act 2 to feed into Act 3 
more smoothly. (Acts 1 and 4 are done.) It’ll knock your 
socks off. If they accept it, you’ll know it... it will have a 
Dave & Sandy Small feel to it. (Yes, another, “You can’t do 
that! It’s impossible!” Oh, but it already has been tested.) 

Believe me, having someone in the business tell you its 
realities is the difference between an automatic reject and a 
real possibility of getting a script in. 

“Pass It Forward” 

You see how this all works? 

“All the things you do, come back to you.” - Aero- 
smith, “Dream On.” 

It really happens that way. I’m just listing a few exam¬ 
ples. We helped people in various ways; it ended up passed 
back to us. Always. 

I did a column called “Pass It Forward,” where I ex¬ 
plained that when I asked Jerry Poumelle what I could do 
to help him for the help he gave us, he said, “You can’t. 
Pass it forward.” He, in turn, had been taught that by 
Robert Heinlein, who went over the “The Mote in God’s 
Eye” manuscript with fine-toothed-comb and gave Larry 
Niven and Jerry an 80-page letter on it, full of suggestions 
and advice. The book was a smashing success for them; 
they later did “Lucifer’s Hammer” (Wl on the best-seller 
list) and more recently “Footfall.” If you want a definitely 
fun read with a sober side to it, try “Fallen Angels” by 
them. (Rick Cook’s “Wizard’s Bane” series is a classic for 
computer people. Get them.) Try this philosophy. It works. 

Dave & Jenn 

At Gadgets, we tried to “pass forward” a lot. For ex¬ 
ample, when Toad Computers threw a get-together, I came 
out to be a Name they could list as “attending.” I certainly 
didn’t come out to make money; I came out to help Dave 
and Jenn. They’re two of the most extraordinary people I 
know; it’s sort of a weird feeling, but a nice one, when they 
tell me that they look up to me. 

(Me? And at 37, I’m being looked up to? Wow.) 

Dave and Jenn have the original Neil Young album I 
coded the Mac emulator to as a good luck charm for their 
store. 


The High Point 

In all I’ve seen, and known, in these years of the Atari 
ST since 1985, the (me thing that stands out, by far, and 
means the most to me, is when Dave and Jennifer got mar¬ 
ried. I got to attend via videotape, but that didn’t matter; 
the tape got across the look in their eyes. 

While I don’t think that Spectre directly led them to 
each other (I think they have plenty of sense, thanks), I 
think the ST probably played a role . . . where would Toad 
Computers be without the ST, and whatever it is about that 
machine that made us such loyalists? 

Some Goodbyes I Wish I Didn’t Have to Make 

There’s only so much time to live, and pass forward, 
for anything. Some friends didn’t make it as for as we have. 

My very good friend Willy Brown, who worked at 
Supra, died of rapid leukemia awhile ago, and only now 
can I really write about it. Willy did all sorts of things for 
Supra. I don’t think he had an enemy in the world, and he 
had a wonderful wife and kids. I went to dinner with him 
before this happened, with Dan Moore, another old pal, 
and I’d like to remember him by telling the story he told 
me, there: 

I was at some computer show, probably West Coast 
Faire, back in the 8-bit days, when we were doing the par¬ 
allel L.E. Systems disk drive (very fost). Willy Brown 
came over to chat. Willy took the side that we should have 
run the interface through the joystick ports; we’d done it 
through the O.S. card slot. We argued technical points. 
(“Yeah, but what about the RC filters on the ports?”) Any - 
who, time came for him to work his booth, and he gets 
back there, and gets chewed on by his boss. To my eternal 
horror, he gets told, “You don’t argue with Dave Small! 
Even when he’s wrong! ” (I guess the column we did on 
Atari in CreativeComputing was important, or something.) 

And, of course, he was right. The joystick ports were 
a better way. But “Never argue with him when he’s wrong? 
"Chuckle 

When I heard what his boss said. I’m afraid we were 
all laughing so hard that I got beer up my nose! (The peo¬ 
ple at the other tables were giving us the strangest looks!) 

And that’s how I’d like to remember Willy Brown; I 
still use his SUPEDIT on hard disks (it has saved me easily 
a hundred times). Every time I run it, I remember him. 

His wife is doing okay and his many friends have re¬ 
ally helped. We sent several dozen VCR tapes of fun things 
(Star Wars, Indiana Jones, and so forth we’d converted to 
laser disks and had spare tapes) for his hospital room. We 
were told later it made the really tedious chemotherapy 
time go by better; if so, I’m glad. I loved Willy Brown; 
many other people felt the same way. I’ll miss him, and al¬ 
ways try to be a little bit more like him. 

Frank Sommers 

Frank Sommers was a columnist for Current Notes for 
some time. He wrote quite lucidly and I gained some real 
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insights through his columns. He’s gone, now; I’ve found it 
hard to write about him, too. (There’s something like a 
year or so before I can say much.) 

Frank was my idealogical opposite here at Current 
Notes. While I was working the Ghengis Khan right-wing 
school of thought, supporting SDI and such, Frank was of 
the opposite view. 

I’ve seen some things that indicate that SDI was an ul¬ 
timate hack: it helped crash the Soviet empire by diverting 
resources and encouraging the Soviets to compete in things 
they didn’t have the tools for (like supercomputers and laser 
technology). This resource diversion was the hair on the 
camel’s back: crashed the place. And that may have been a 
primary mission of SDI: remember how well publicized 
every SDI test was? “Another successful test.” . . . prob¬ 
ably caused ulcers in the Kremlin to watch CNN. I mean, 
look, a “secret” program announcing test results?!? Think 
about it. I’m not positive, and probably will never be, but it 
is an interesting idea. 

And yet, for all the teasing back and forth we did (it 
never got real biting, like politics can, which tells you 
about Frank), Frank was busy doing some things I respect 
a great deal, but that I have to hold confidential. To lightly 
brush the subject, Frank was one of those people whose ca¬ 
reer was keeping the peace. 

I don’t live in the D.C. area and never got to know 
Frank very well, yet it was very nice to have someone I si¬ 
multaneously respected, and held strongly opposing politi¬ 
cal views with. 

Frank might be horrified to hear me say it, but I’ll re¬ 
peat what I said awhile ago: I was only able to do a Mac 
Emulator because I stood on the shoulders of giants, people 
who devoted their careers and lives to keeping the peace. In 
a way, Frank is part of the structure that produced the Mac 
emulator. 

Thanks, Frank. You taught me a lot, and I miss you. 

Goodbye and Hello? 

You’ll recall that the Atari 8-bit died around 1984 (al¬ 
though people are still running them just fine, thank you), 
and the Tramiels moved in, and got the ST out the door in 
1985. I’d written for Creative Computing from 1981 to 1985 
about the 8-bit. I wrote for START, mostly program-arti¬ 
cles, then for Current Notes since 1987, in ST days. 

So, you see, I’ve been this way once before. I said 
goodbye to Atari, then hello, in 1985! 

I think the Atari community attracted a lot of highly 
talented and highly non-conformist people, who were will¬ 
ing to use a non-PC, non-Mac computer that worked, at 
the right price. It’s the only way the quality of Current 
Notes can be explained, for example; the articles kept com¬ 
ing in, well written, and they had something to say. 

So I think we’ll be running into each other again. Keep 
your eyes open for HyperWeb, for its time has come. (FI¬ 
NALLY! Not that I haven’t wanted to tell you its purpose 


for years.) I have a little experimenting to do, then it’s time 
to rock’n’roll. You will be hearing about it. 

And David & Sandy Small should be back, as “Spe¬ 
cific Impulse, Inc.” by the time you read this. SPI for 
short. (I(sp) if you’re really rocket literate.) We have a few 
things to do before we retire, after all. 

With Gary Hudson to suggest a name like that, and its 
connotation (how much energy per unit fuel). . . well, we 
always did have a high SPI. I don’t think we know how not 
to do things that way. 

So goodbye, but I expect, hello soon. I think we’re all 
headed for another turn of the circle, here ten years after 
the ST launched. Meantime, if I were you. I’d get 
USENET access (it’s easy) and read the comp.sys.atari.st 
newsgroup. That’s the fastest flying news exchange around. 
(I log into The Well, but there are other Internet access 
places. The Well just has good pricing and good people.) 

It’s six years until 2001. My son Eric will be 18 that 
year. Gary Hudson will be routinely SSTO’ing cargo up, 
and we just might have a space station because of him. 

I promise: if I make it to orbit. I’ll leave a note in 
comp.sys.atari.st on USENET. 

See ya around, 

Dave Small 

GEnie: DAVESMALL 

Net: dsmall@well.com 

CompuServe: 76606,666 


p.s. I loved every minute of it! 



The Crawly Crypt Collection Vol 2 continues our quest for the 
definitive collection of PD/Shareware software for Atari TOS 
computers! This Volume contains tons of great PD/ShareWare 
software for the ST/STE/TT/Falcon030 computers! And as an 
added bonus, Crawly Crypt Vol 2 also contains the PhotoShow 
Toolkit from It's All Relative! The CCC2 is available NOW from 
finer Atari dealers! 

The CCC2 Is only $39.99 (US). To order direct, send check or money order 
to: Crawly Crypt Corporation -P0 Box 23 - Webb City MO 64870 - USA 
Free shipping In North America - Allow 1-3 weeks for delivery 
Or, order online by calling the Crawly Crypt BBS at 1(417) 624-1887. 

CRAWLY CRYPT CORPORATION 

TO Box 23 - Webb City MO 64801 - USA 
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by Howard Carson 


Timelessness is a function of perception. Perception is 
a function of sentience. Sentience is a function of life. 


If life is merely the fundamental result (reason?) 
for the existence of evolution, it is acceptable to as¬ 
sume that a legitimately cognitive existence must be 
successful and valid-if that existence has fulfilled 
needs ... if that existence has been one of peace and 
understanding. 

Current Notes has provided peace and unders¬ 
tanding- thank you, Joseph. I am saddened by the 
loss of this great magazine and I cannot share your 
physical burden; such burdens are a vast and monu¬ 
mental curse upon good people . . . rarely those de¬ 
serving of such unease. 

Soren Kierkegaard wrote that, “Philosophy is per¬ 
fectly right in saying that life must be understood 
backward . . . but then one forgets the other 
clause-that it must be lived forward.” 

John Ruskin wrote that, “Value is the life-giving 
power of anything; cost, the quantify of labor required 
to produce it; price, the quantity of labor which its 
possessor will take in exchange for it.” In any essen¬ 
tial endeavor there must be value-thank you again 
Joseph. 

I stood upon the barren, lonely hilltop and sur¬ 
veyed the vista laid out before me. It was as if a cor¬ 
relative chain of events (apparently unrelated), had 
brought me to this too often repeated, yet illogical 
pass. As my eyes welled-up with tears from the tear¬ 
ing wind (it was so very cold!), I searched the distant 
promontory to my right for signs of movement. As the 
hill upon which I stood sloped down towards this 
promontory, I could, of course, see the ocean shore to 
my left-and the incredible expanse of water. It 
seemed to stretch endlessly (certainly it must!). And 
so vast was its obvious quantity that I became slightly 
unsettled; almost dizzy-my eyes could not properly 
adjust to the incredible sight. I had been waiting 
quite some time. I felt the beginning of a shiver. 


lb my right, a swirling mist obscured the shore¬ 
line at the end of the lonely promontory. The sky was 
a dull, even shade of gray-uninviting and depressing. 

I felt solitary, cold and unwanted. 

But it was not long before a faint stirring on the 
beachhead caught my attention. I stared painfully 
down at the tiny figure (which appeared to be tying a 
small boat to the barely visible jetty—it was difficult 
to see from this great distance). Shivering overcame 
me at that moment and I had to look away, tramp my 
booted feet and flap my arms against my sides, in a 
hopeless attempt to warm myself. As I turned back to 
the figure on the beach, it seemed as though he (she?) 
was looking in my direction-and in a moment more, 
the figure waved. I waved back, of course, and upon 
doing so the figure began to move immediately in my 
direction. 

I began moving down the long slope. Although the 
footing was slippery, I walked carefully enough to re¬ 
tain my balance. But there were ice patches obscured 
by a light sprinkling of snow and I finally stepped 
(and slipped) on one. It was not enough that I fell, 
too-I managed to scrape my shin in the process . . . 
painfully. I raised myself up though, and continued 
doggedly downward, resolving to finish my trek and at 
least meet this lone figure halfway. 

I heard a faint sound (from far off still, the lone 
figure had seen me fall and cried out, “My god man, 
be careful-go slowly!” I heard the words faintly (they 
rolled unimpeded up the stark landscape), and slowed 
my pace, silently thanking the figure for allowing me 
(reminding me?) to do so. The scrape was giving some 
pain, and a slower pace was relieving though I was 
rapidly becoming concerned for my injury. Unbidden 
(and surely inappropriately?), a poem from my distant 
childhood came to me: 

“All in the Golden Afternoon 

Rill leisurely we glide 

For both our oars with little skill 

By little arms are plied 

While little hands make vain pretense 

Our wanderings to guide.” 

As the minutes passed and as we drew closer to 
each other, I kept looking around for other signs of 
life. It was with little hope that I did so-there was no 
one else living in this desolate, barren stretch of rock 
and beach and snow, water and ice. Life existed in re¬ 
ality, but few people ventured out on days such as 
this, and certainly no houses or winter cottages ex¬ 
isted on this unappealing landspit. Of course, I had 
lived nearby for so many years that such an expecta- 
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tion was unreasonable ... I certainly knew that few 
others lived on this hard land— I looked though, every 
morning, and every time a rendezvous was necessary, 
as it was this day. 

Finally, the rhythm of my pace, and the downward 
flexing of my legs (buffering my descent) began to 
generate the warmth I so dearly craved. After a few 
moments more, I actually began to stop shivering, my 
vision cleared somewhat and I could begin to make 
out some details of this figure (a real person now), 
making his way toward me. My heart beat faster with 
anticipation, and I carefully picked up my pace once 
more (of course, being careful to avoid the hidden 
patches of treacherous ice!), and it was not long before 
the man and I stood face to face. We were both 
breathing heavily and smiled only weakly at each 
other. 

“Sit, Howard,” he puffed at me, “sit.” He was 
pointing to a smooth rock. We moved to it and leaned/ 
sat against the large thing. 

We both breathed carefully, and with some small 
difficulty. We were not old and weak, but the damp 
cold had sapped our strength. We had been meeting 
in this manner for a long time, and so felt no need to 
excuse each other’s frailty in the face of such hard cir¬ 
cumstances. We spoke before long. 

“Well Howard,” he said quietly (the wind had 
abated somewhat), “what shall we exchange next 
time? This is the last of its kind.” He held a small 
package in his right hand. 

“I know it is the last, John,” I replied firmly, “but 
something will rise in its stead. I am sure-something 
must.” 

<e You have been right many times over the years,” 
John said, “but I believe you may have missed the 
mark this time. Certainly, time will tell.” 

I thought of Theodore Roosevelt’s strong words: 
“Far better it is to dare mighty things, to win glorious 
triumphs, even though checkered by failure, than to 
take rank with those poor spirits who neither enjoy 
much nor suffer much, because they live in the gray 
twilight that knows not victory nor defeat.” 

“Yes, time will definitely tell,” I said to my old 
friend, “and someone will dare to fight through the 
apathy, the faltering excuses and their own interests, 
in order to resurrect some Phoenix from these ashes.” 

I was pointing at the package he had brought. He 
looked down at the package and turned it over. 

“So this is the last one?” 

“Yes,” I replied wistfully. 


“I might see you once less every couple of months 
now . . . without this to deliver.” 

“I know. I know.” 

“I must be getting back,” John said. “I have other 
deliveries, and this is just too sad - for once I don’t 
wish to stay and talk.” 

“I understand,” I sighed. “On your way then, 

John. And watch out for the rocks to starboard; ebb 
tide now.” 

“Thanks, Howard,” John said as he straightened 
up from the rock. “I’ll be on my way. Goodbye. I’ll see 
you in two weeks . . . take care of yourself.” 

“Goodbye John.” I turned away. 

I stood in that spot for a few minutes, then 
turned once more toward the ocean, the craggy shore 
and the dull expanse. John was making his way care¬ 
fully toward his small boat. The tide had ebbed some¬ 
what and I could just make out the shape of his mo¬ 
torboat, listing distinctly to port (its small keel rested 
mostly on the beach now, and leaned against the low 
jetty). I no longer felt the cold, and stood stock still 
watching John’s progress. Eventually he reached the 
boat of course and launched the craft by main force (it 
was only a fourteen foot motorboat). I heard a very 
faint hum as he started the motor and chugged his 
way back across the bay. 

I was alone again, my nearest neighbors a mile or 
more away. In other circumstances, John would have 
stood while I ripped open the package—we would have 
sat together and read the contents, poking fun at the 
mistakes, learning quickly from the experiences writ¬ 
ten about by others, and remorselessly criticizing my 
own literary contributions. 

“I ain’t a Kat. . . and I ain’t Krazy . . . it’s what’s 
behind me that I am . . . it’s the idea behind me, Ig- 
natz, and that’s wot I am. In my Kosmis there will be 
no feeva of discord ... all my immotions will function 
in homminy and kind feelins.” Krazy Kat (George 
Herriman). 

I tore open the package. It contained the last is¬ 
sue of Current Notes . So sad. 

Thank you Joseph. Goodbye. 

[Copyright 1995, Howard E. Carson. This article 
may not be reproduced in whole or in part, by any 
means, without the expressed permission of Howard 
E. Carson & Current Notes. All rights reserved.] 
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Image Processing 

& The Addendum 


Running Out of Ram by David Barkin 


with Calamus SL 

to Star Screening 


It’s now been six months since I joined the modern world 
by signing up with GEnie. Lord knows I still suffer trepida¬ 
tions about “surfing” the Internet. Being on GEnie has been 
enough of a shock to my ego as it is. Before this experience, I 
could sit back and smugly consider myself the Calamus mas¬ 
ter. Let them crawl, and maybe, just maybe, I would share my 
vast store of accumulated knowledge. Well, such has not been 
the case. Many of the hoodlums and other assorted riffraff 
and trash who inhabit the DMC support section appear to 
know more than I. This is intolerable. People who go by the 
fanciful names as “Orca,” “The Inkman” and quite a few oth¬ 
ers too numerous to mention have calmly, and, I might add, 
deliberately, taken the time to make a fool out of this unde¬ 
serving author. 

By the time you read this article, these peo¬ 
ple will no longer be with us. Yes, sad to say, 
there are probably going to be many unfortunate 
accidents occurring to many of the devoted DMC 
supporters. It’s safe to say that, in the future, only 
“Guppy” and “Marshmallow” will be left on 
topic 16. Since both of them tend to ask such ad¬ 
vanced questions such as; “What is a frame?” or 
“What does the little coffee cup sign mean?” I 
expect once again to be able to assume a more 
masterful role in the ongoing discussions. This 
little announcement off my chest, we can precede 
to this month’s diatribe, pardon, article, dispens¬ 
ing more Calamus wisdom. 


to adjust contrast and brightness. This is all very promising. 
Calamus SL is not an image processing program, but strange 
as it may be, it’s getting there. How would some of these ef¬ 
fects work in practice? Let’s take a look. 

The Filters Module 

At the moment, there are only four filters available, al¬ 
though more are promised shortly. But these four include a 
user adjustable filter that, by itself, is a whole flock. It’s very 
simple to activate this module. Load the module, load in the 
desired filters and then select an image to be processed. Acti¬ 
vate the desired filter, set the parameters and, fairly rapidly, 
you have your results. This description leaves out one big plus 
of the Filters Module , which is to say, the preview mode. Fast 
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Image Processing with Calamufi 

An odd question. This is a DTP program— 
You know, typesetting, combining graphics with 
type, etc.. Yet, by gosh, there are enough Cala¬ 
mus SL modules out there to make some image 
processing techniques possible. There is the new 
Filter Module. Just released, this module con¬ 
tains some powerful filters including, Sharpen¬ 
ing/Blurring, Embossing, Effect and a user con¬ 
figurable filter that, by itself, can produce power¬ 
ful effects. The Mask Module can be used to cre¬ 
ate special effects all on its own, or can even be 
used as a cutting tool, to produce collages out of 
different images. The Bridge module can be used 
to combine vector and raster graphics into differ¬ 
ent formats, which can then be edited in the vari¬ 
ous tools. Aside from all the described modules, 
there are the built-in graduation tools within SL, 


Figure 1. The Generic filter, with some custom settings showing the preview 
mode. 
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Figure 2. The Emboss filter, with some custom settings showing the preview 
mode. 
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Figure 3. Here are a handful of the possible effects. From left to right, top to bottom: The original picture of my new dog, the 
sharpen filter, the effect filter, the emboss filter and the last two images are both from the generic user definable filter. 


as this module is, in processing information, a large TIF file 
will take time to work. The Filter Module contains a preview 
mode that shows you exactly the results of your selected set¬ 
tings. This is a big bonus and I was very surprised to find it 
here in a module. Das Repro and Das Picture, the most pow¬ 
erful Atari image processing programs, both lack this preview 
mode and quite a bit of time is lost by its absence. I really 
should emphasize the importance of this more-Ok, it’s 
great! —I definitely appreciate it. 

Figure 3 shows some of the effects possible with this 
module. These examples by no means cover the possibilities. 
Each module has parameters that can be set to profoundly al¬ 
ter the effects. 

The Mask Module 

This is an extremely powerful tool, which is both incred¬ 
ibly simple to use and amazingly complex in the possible out¬ 
comes it achieves. It deserves a review all on its own. Unfor¬ 
tunately, space is limited, and I’m going to touch only on its 
abilities for processing images. Briefly, select two frames, ex¬ 
ecute the mask function, and the bottom frame becomes a cut¬ 
ting tool. The resulting image can, in turn, be inverted or 
used with another frame to create a new and more complex 
frame. 

The first and obvious use for this module is creating 
filled text. Any vector or raster frame can be used to create a 


fill for text. In terms of image processing, the possibilities are 
endless. If you arc just using mask to crop an image, the un¬ 
derlying frame, which will used as the cutting tool, should be 
black. This will result in a clean result. But there are other 
possibilities. If the underlying frame is 50% gray, the result 
will be a 50% reduction in the depth of color in the result. 

Creating a Collage 

In figure 4, I’m using the Vector module, now standard 
with SL, to cut and create an outline of my dog. After creating 
this vector frame, I can use it to cleanly cut my dog out of the 
frame. If I had made a copy of the vector frame, turned that 
copy from black to an opaque white, grouped the mask frame 
with the white vector frame, I can now superimpose the result 
on a new raster image and thus create a collage. Crude, but 
fast and efficient. All this within a DTP program, with no 
sacrifice in the speed or efficiency of the program. Once 
again, I’m reduced to my petty cliche of “mind boggling!” 
This entire cutting process, which in regular image processing 
programs is referred to as masking, is easily accomplished 
even in ST high resolution. Simply use the built-in contrast 
tools of Calamus to change the contrast of the image so that 
it’s easy to see how closely your vector lines conform to what 
you arc cutting out. After finishing, simply restore the origi¬ 
nal contrast. Figure 5 shows an example of the result of a sim¬ 
ple collage. 
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Figure 4. Here are some of the possibilities of using the Mask Module. In the first example (top row) Mask is used simply to crop an 
image in an irregular manner to provide a little emphasis for my new dog. In the second series, I'm using the Vector Module to cut 
my dog directly out of the background to paste onto another frame. See figure 5, below, for the result. 


Combining Modules 

Instead of the Vector Module , the new and pow¬ 
erful Une Art Module can execute even more com¬ 
plex vector designs, which in turn can be used by 
Mask. Finally, the Bridge Module can be used to 
convert your results, or the intermediate stages of 
your results, into different types of frames which can 
in turn be combined with your work. The Brush 
Mfxlule, the optional raster drawing program, while 
essentially limited in its power, can also be used in 
conjunction with Mask to further alter images. 

Space limits this month’s article. Indeed, I 
haven’t even touched on all the possibilities, but the 
potential is there, because, in some ways, this combi¬ 
nation of features has more power than other image 
processing programs. Don’t get me wrong, I haven’t 
thrown away my copy of Das Repro , but I certainly 
don’t miss any of my other image processing pro¬ 
grams. 

Other News 

DMC has released another new module. This is 
Stereo Magic. This module converts normal graphic 
files into those 3D images so popular in bookstores. 
Yes, I’ve spent many hours staring at these pictures 



Figure 5. Here’s my final collage showing my neighbor’s pit bull, Lucky, 
and my two present dogs, Genata and Hammy. One lack of image 
processing with Calamus is that there is no retouching tool to smooth out 
inconsistancies in combined images 
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until my eyes turned into bloodshot stones of pain, all without 
seeing anything. Apparently, Calamus SL users will now have 
the same privilege, and right in their own homes. Children 
and brain dead adults have told me that they “see” these pic¬ 
tures. I even waylaid an innocent child on his way home from 
school and made him look at a sample result from this mod¬ 
ule. He joyfully told me what was in the image. Of course, 
the kid is lying, but you never know. 

For further information on the above modules and pric¬ 
ing (DMC is now selling the SL program for $200) call or 
write to DMC directly. (DMC Publishing, 2800 John Street, 
Unit #10, Markham Ontario, Canada L3R OE2. Tel: (905) 
479-1880; Fax: (905) 479-1882; GEnie: DMCPUBLISH; 
CompuServe: 76004,2246.) 

Addendum to Star Screening 

Well, it’s the day after Christmas, in other words, one 
month after I first wrote about the Star Screening Module. 
What have I learned? To make sure that you read the full ad¬ 
dendum, I’m going to start off by saying that I’ve discovered 
how to overcome the memory limitations of this program and 
that anyone can use this Stochastic Screening method to cre¬ 
ate an image as large as he wants. 

Just How Important Is Star Screening? 

Before I go any further, I don’t want anyone to get the im¬ 
pression that this technology brings about miracles. There is a 
vast qualitative leap in performance when one conventionally 
screens multi-valued gray/color images, than the older fixed 
image formats. Even with the home printer, this improvement 
is dramatically visible. The leap from screened images to 
Stochastically screened images is, in no way, so dramatic. 

Two Exceptions to the Above 

There are two exceptions to this. The first is that very 
small images, such as postage stamps or identification photos, 
are dramatically improved. The tremendous increase in 
printed dots is the reason for this. I am also assuming a high 
degree of quality in the scanned image. No method of screen¬ 
ing is going to enhance details which arc simply not in the im¬ 
age. In conventionally screened images, the individual cells 
lack the clarity of the Star Screening method. As the image is 
expanded, the edge in quality of Stochastic Screening dimin¬ 
ishes. The conventionally screened method can now bring out 
greater detail. A tiny figure in a photo, which was initially a 
minute speck, which at 300 or 600 dpi, simply couldn’t be 
printed, is now large enough for a conventionally screened 
printout to show detail. Even so, the Stochastic Screened ver¬ 
sion of the same image will be better, if not always dramati¬ 
cally better. The second exception to the rule is that images 
lugged down to a service bureau will be dramatically im¬ 
proved over the same image conventionally screened. 

All in all, the Star Screening Module provides a big edge 
to Calamus users over any other desktop publishing program 
on this, or any other platform. 


Control Lines 

One simple work-around I’ve been using is to load my 
images into an image processing program and copy the image 
in such a manner that the color levels are reduced by a certain 
percentage. If the image was initially very dark, I might make 
this copy at 15% of the color values. If the image was light, I 
might make this copy at 90% of its color values. When I then 
Star Screen the image, I use a neutral, which is to say no, 
control line. This is for my home printer, the Hewlett Packard 
HP IV. Each printer will require a different technique. In fact, 
images prepared for output to a service bureau will require 
different methods entirely. 

Overcoming Memory Limitations 

Readers of this article have no doubt noted, that to use 
this module you are limited by memory to roughly 360,000 
bytes of memory for each square inch of image. This assumes 
a screening of 600 dpi. Images screened at 300 dpi will need 
90,000 bytes of memory per square inch. Thus, with 4 megs 
of free memory, at 600 dpi, you arc limited to roughly 11 
square inches of image; a 3 by 4 photo. BUT, what if you take 
your initial photo and divide it into quarters? Load these frac¬ 
tions into Calamus and expand each fraction into the maxi¬ 
mum size your memory allows for screening? After these 
fractions are screened, they can be aligned and grouped and, 
presto, you’ve quadrupled the maximum size that can be 
screened. Instead of being limited to 11 square inches, you’ve 
just made an image 44 square inches in size. 

If you wish to take this flic to a service bureau, they can 
be grouped and, using lire Bridge Module , exported as a 
monochrome .TIF file and printed, as any other image is 
printed. Das Picture , Das Repro (formally Retouche) or the 
Mask Module of Calamus can do the exact cropping this tech¬ 
nique requires. Calamus SL allows the user to “magnetize” 
his frames. This assures both a perfect and an easy alignment. 

Summing Up My Addendum 

Other factors I’ve learned since my initial article is that if 
an image is large enough and, in turn, contains large areas of 
similar , but slightly different color values , the default mini¬ 
mum and maximum drop off values may cause banding in the 
final output. If this is a problem with your results, raise the 
default numbers, which are initially 0 and 36 until the banding 
disappears. These options control the module’s decision as to 
whether a pixel is white or black. Raising these values seems 
to make more even transitions between very similar color val¬ 
ues when there is a large area being screened. The higher the 
number, the more likely that the resulting printer point will be 
white as opposed to black. In turn, to maintain proper con¬ 
trast, the control line used for this screening should create a 
darker frame. Experiment! This is, by no means, a Final report 
on the capabilities or use of this module. But it’s been a lot of 
fun working with it. 
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Last Call 

It’s been a little over three years since I wrote my 
first “Tidbit” in the March 1992 Current Notes . Five 
moves, 28 columns and 96 article edits later, here I 
am, helping to close out the end of an era. The last 
big American Atari magazine is about to finish its 
15-year run. 

Eleven of those years were under the extraordi¬ 
nary leadership of Joe Waters, our publisher. It was 
Joe who transformed the meager club newsletter into 
the 84-page, color cover, masterpiece you’re holding 
now. Joe, through Current Notes, helped define the 
Atari Culture. 

I’ve had the good fortune to know Joe since the 
beginning, back when NOVATARI used to meet at the 
Greenbrier Community Center. Working for him on 
Current Notes has been a real joy and pleasure. So 
Joe, thanks for the leadership, the patience when I 
was running behind, letting me store my car at your 
house and everything else. 

What of the 8-bit Atarians? 

Well, they’re still out there—scattered all over the 
place. It seems like every day I find a new pocket of 
them. My advice? Get a modem and get connected. 
Communication is the key to survival. Fidonet, 
Usenet, GEnie and CompuServe are all great places 
to stay in touch with what is happening and what is 
new. 

Though shrinking in number, there are still a lot 
of Atari vendors and developers. There are still a 
number of good club newsletters available. For in¬ 
stance, I just got the Phoenix Club’s “Nybbles and 
Bytes” and it was excellent. Atari Classics is out there 
lurking somewhere as well. 

We’ll survive. My fourth grade son just typed his 
first major report with TextPRO . That makes him an 
accomplished third generation 8-bitter, after his dad 
and grandpa (who still has four 800s under his bed). I 
just discovered my boss’ first computer was Atari 800 
and he still talks about it. At the last staff meeting, 
he actually said it was a better computer than the 
NeXTs we have on our desks. But enough nostalgia. If 
everything goes as planned, this should be a 
jam-packed issue for 8-bitters. 


Elsewhere in This Issue 

Veteran writer, Tom Andrews, provides a clever 
tutorial on Fast Fingers . QWK8 author, Robert Stout, 
provides a short review of his popular program. We 
have a review of IceT by Kent Johnson. Then veteran 
writer, Dave Paterson, reviews FlickerTerm. Joe Walsh 
is back by popular demand with an insightful article 
on “artful programming” with your 8-bit. And, finally, 
Joseph Hicswa re-reviews SwiftCalc. Joe is President 
of the Jersey Atari Computer Group (JACG). Since 
there is so much stuff this time, I will keep it short 
and cut to the news. 

8-bits Forever 

Gordon Hooper sent me a complimentary copy of 
his booklet, “8-bits Forever.” It is a collection of 17 hu¬ 
morous essays by Gordon. CN has actually published 
several of them in the past. It has lots of cute stuff. 
The 64-page publication costs $6.99 US or $7.99 
Canadian from: Gordon Hooper, 253 Regina Ave, Vic¬ 
toria, BC V8Z 1J6 Canada. 

ARTACYIS Software 

I received an interesting disk catalog of over 60 
original games programmed by James Catalano. 
James was willing to make some of his 8-bit games 
available as type-in listings for Current Notes . He sells 
each game for $10.00. The disk catalog is available for 
$2.00 from: ARTRACYIS Software, 639 West Grace, 
#336, Chicago, IL 60613; phone: (312) 248-6065. 

TfextPro 5.2 Manual 

Charles Cole told me (via FidoNet) that Dale 
Wood put out a TextPro V5.20X manual of 106 pages, 
fully indexed, with a color front cover, spiral bound, 
with clear plastic outer protective covers on both front 
and back. I ordered one. It’s neat. 

Dale also has versions for all previous releases of 
TextPro . The prices are: TP5.20X documenta¬ 
tion: $12.00, shipped Priority Mail. Add $4 for a 
two-disk set (double-sided disks) containing the pro¬ 
gram, add-in modules, some macros, and the full 
documentation. Add another $4 if you want two more 
disks of support files. 

The manual is very professionally done, printed 
on a 24-pin printer. Ebr further information, please 
contact: Dale Wooster, 7113 W Pasadena, Glendale, 

AZ 85303; (602) 846-1575. 

Hidden SpartaDOS Feature 

Andy Floyd posted an interesting discovery on the 
FidoNet regarding SpartaDOS X 4.20 that I thought 
I’d share with you. Andy discovered the following. In¬ 
verse Video characters invoke a SpartaDOS com¬ 
mand. Here is a table of what he found out. 
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Inverse 

Command 

Inverse 

Command 

A 

ATR 

M 

MKDIR 

B 

BOOT 

P 

PAUSE 

C 

CREDIR 

R 

RMDIR 

D 

DELETE 

S 

SAVE 

E 

ERASE 

T 

TYPE 

F 

FORMAT 

V 

VER 

L 

LOAD 




Try it! He didn’t test this on 3.2d or 4.21. It works 
as if you actually typed the whole thing out. <Inverse 
A> +P B:*.* and it’ll protect the stuff on Drive 2! For¬ 
mat a disk on SDX with only an Inverse F! No typing 
“FORMAT” . .. again! 

GEnie Files 

There are a couple of new files on GEnie that you 
ought to know about. File #7286 contains the Unoffi¬ 
cial Atari 8-bit New User, Emulator Help FAQ 0.7 by 
Bill Kendrick. Differences from Rev.0.5 included cor¬ 
rected descriptions of Atari computers and corrected 
PC Xformer 3.0 dealer list as well a listing where 
Mule and Util can be found. Differences from Rev.0.6 
included updated Branch Always Software informa¬ 
tion. This FAQ is extremely helpful if you use PC 
Xformer . 

The index for the Atari Archives at the University 
of Michigan is in File #7244. 


Couple of New Atari Vendors 

My local SysOp told me about this place that sells 
and repairs 8-bit and ST hardware. They have a large 
selection of software. The owner is very knowledeable 
and helpful. The prices are reasonable, as well. Here’s 
the address: ATCOM Micro Center, 1421 Thousand 
Oaks Blvd, Thousand Oaks, CA 91362. Phone: (805) 
497-1220. 

I picked up this info from csa8. Computer Games 
Plus has been an Atari dealer since the early 8-bit 
days. They have a selection of 8-bit titles. He will send 
a list if requested. There are still some really nice ti¬ 
tles left, and they are all NEW. The owner’s name is 
Art Tlirco. Be sure to mention Atari 8-bit. You can 
reach Art email at aturco@netcom.com or phone (714) 
639-8189. 

And What of Me? 

I’m going to enjoy the break from gathering news, 
soliciting articles, editing and writing. It’s a lot of 
work! I do plan to spend more time with my children 
and, hopefully, coach my son’s soccer team. I have no 
plans at present to buy another computer, so I’ll be 
around on the networks and hope to write an article 
or two if another Atari magazine emerges. 

That’s all. Please keep in touch email or snailmail 
at one of the addresses in the masthead. 


KEYBOARD 

GIZMO[ from ehr4M0iAOlc\ 

The Keyboard Gizmo allows you to 
connect IBM keyboards & mice to any 
Atari that was originally in a ”1040 
style” case (includes most 520/1040 
ST/STe & Falcons). Unlike other lower 
quality products, the Keyboard Gizmo 
does NOT need any software drivers 
nor does it require you to ”steal” 
parts/chips from your Atari keyboard. 

It completely emulates all the functions 
of Atari’s keyboard. The computer 
won’t be able to tell the difference, but 
you will! Only $79 (US) retail. 


Falcon RAM 

GIZMOt from ehro^HMAOlc] 

The RAM Gizmo allows you to use 
standard 8 or 9 bit SIMMs with your 
Falcon030. The RAM Gizmo supports 
1, 4, and 14 megabyte memory 

configurations using 256K, 1 Meg, and 
4 Meg SIMMs. The RAM Gizmo will 
work with ♦ALI? 8/9 bit SIMMs that 
are at least 80 ns or faster. You won’t 
get any any memory glitches or ”screen 
garbage” when you use the RAM 
Gizmo! Don’t settle for less — insist on 
the best - the ♦ORIGINAL!' RAM 
Gizmo! Only $99 (US) suggested retail. 


Falcon MultiSync 

GIZMOt from chrpzf^MAGIc] 

The MultiSync Gizmo is a multisync 
monitor adapter that has a switch to 
toggle between VGA and RGB modes. 
Just plug in your multisync monitor and 
set the switch - that’s all there is to it. 
You can even switch between VGA and 
RGB ”on the fly” without having to 
reboot the computer. The MultiSync 
Gizmo is backed by a full 1 year 
warranty and is available now from 
finer Atari dealers everywhere. The 
suggested retail price is only $24.99 
(US). 


With a guy like ”Gizmo”, what could possibly come next? 


chroMAGtC 

SOFTWARE INNOVATIONS 

516 North Jackson - Joplin, MO 64801 - USA 
Phone: +1-417-623-7393 
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A Fast-Fingered Solution 
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by Thomas J. Andrews 
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Hi! You’re the new member, aren’t you? Welcome to the 

club. 

Thanks. What are you using there? It really looks inter¬ 
esting. 

This? Oh, this is a Fast Fingers file at work. 

Fast Fingers? 

That’s right. You’ll be hearing a lot about it around here, 
especially if you talk much with Alex Pignato. Anyone who’s 
been a member of the Ol* Hackers Atari User Group for very 
long knows of our president’s penchant for Fast Fingers. Alex 
has spread the gospel of this useful program far and wide, and 
we’ve all reaped the benefits. 

What is it? 

Fast Fingers was written by Chris Chamberlain and was 
published in the May 1984 Antic Magazine. Yes, that’s right, 
way back then. It’s a BASIC program that creates an AU¬ 
TORUN. SYS file which takes over the keyboard and docs 
your typing while you sit back and watch. It can load and run 
programs, respond to prompts, and shut itself off, all while 
you stand aside looking superfluous. It’s great for program 
demonstrations and for situations where there’s a complicated 
bootup procedure like, well, like this one. 

Is it hard to use? 

Running it is easy. Just RUN “D: FINGERS.BAS” with 
either Atari or Turbo BASIC. At the prompt, type in all the 
keypresses you’d need to do what you want to do, just as you’d 
type them if you were going to do it yourself. 200 keypresses 
is the practical limit. When finished, press [CONTROL] [3]. 
You then have to tell whether you’re using disk or cassette. 
Remember, this program was written back when there were 
still lots of cassette users. 

Not too bad so far. 

Next you have to assign a load address. This is the tem¬ 
porary address where the AUTORUN.SYS file is loaded be¬ 
fore it’s executed. In most cases, the address suggested by the 
program is fine. If you’re going to do something like load in 
the R: handler, you’ll want to move it somewhere higher. 

The program in the AUTORUN.SYS file places a patch 
program that does all the real work into an address you 
specify, then is no longer used. The patch, however, and the 
keypress buffer that follows it, need to be in a place where 
they won’t be overwritten by the program you’ll be using. Fast 
Fingers suggests Page 6. That will work fine so long as your 


program doesn’t use it. If it does, you’ll have to find another 
place for it. Unfortunately, I can’t tell you where that is, be¬ 
cause it depends on your application. If you’re not using a 
cassette, and you don’t have over 70 keypresses, the cassette 
buffer, location #1021, might be a good choice. You’d have to 
try it and see what happens. 

What else? 

After that, all you have to do is specify the speed of the 
Fast-Fingered typist and if you want the Fast Fingers AU¬ 
TORUN.SYS file appended to an existing file. Once the AU¬ 
TORUN file is created, just shut off your computer, put the 
newly created disk in drive 1, and boot up. If you did every¬ 
thing correctly, Fast Fingers will do all your typing for you. 

Sounds good. Any problems I should look for? 

Sometimes the Fast Fingers file doesn’t seem to work 
right. You’ll get a situation where it seems that one of the key¬ 
presses was dropped or ignored, and that messes up every¬ 
thing that follows it. There’s a simple fix for that problem, but 
to understand it you need to understand the reason for it. To 
do that, you need to understand how Fast Fingers works. 

How DOES it work? 

Every 60th of a second, during the Vertical Blank In- 
terupt, the OS checks the keyboard to see if a key is being 
pressed. If it is, that keycode is moved into memory loca¬ 
tion 764 (commonly named CH), where it waits for the key¬ 
board handler to process it. Oh, there are debounce circuits 
and repeat delay timers, but, essentially, that is what happens. 
The handler doesn’t process the keypress until a request is 
made by the main program. 

Fast Fingers redirects the OS interupt processing routine 
away from the keyboard and feeds location 764 from its own 
keypress buffer, until that buffer is empty. It’s that simple. 

So why doesn’t it always work? 

Once the keyboard handler processes the contents of CH, 
CH is cleared by poking a 255 into it. When Fast Fingers sees 
this 255, it puts the next keycode into CH. But the keyboard 
handler isn’t the only place that 255 can come from. Many 
programs, particularly those that use single-key commands, 
will clear 764 before asking for input, to avoid extraneous in¬ 
puts that could cause disaster. 

If Fast Fingers had the appropriate keycode waiting in 
CH when the program cleared it, it would be ignored. The 
next keycode in the buffer, probably completely inappropriate, 
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would be the one fed to the program, and everything would 
fall apart. 

So how do you get around it? 

Easy. First, you have to determine the precise point 
where the keycode is ignored. Then, create a new hast Fin¬ 
gers AUTORUN.SYS file. This time, though, put an extra 
keypress in at the trouble spot. It can be almost anything. I 
like to use RETURN because, if I’m wrong, it’s usually pretty 
safe. 

This is done to give the main program something to clear 
out of CH so that the right keycode will get there at the right 
time. 

Is that all? 

You may have to do this more than once for a single AU¬ 
TORUN. SYS file. Once you’ve compensated for the problem 
at one point, it can easily show up again at a later point, 
whenever CH is cleared before keyboard input is requested. 

I had that problem when I was setting this disk up. Have 
a look. 

Looks like a text adventure. I like them. They let you 
think, not just jiggle a joystick. 

It’s a text adventure, all right. Escape From Dispozon was 
originally a two-part disk bonus game from Antic Magazine 
in 1988. The player takes the part of Havilfad, who has 
crash-landed on the Galactic Trash Planet, Dispozon, with a 
droid named Iggy. The goal, of course, is to find a way to es¬ 
cape. Havilfad gives commands to Iggy to move from place to 
place and manipulate objects. He gets all his information from 
Iggy’s responses, which are highly variable, even within the 
same situation. Iggy also has an attitude, periodically requir¬ 
ing a “please,” “thank you,” or “sorry” before he will pro¬ 
ceed. 

I've heard of it, but never played it. 

It’s a good game to play, but suffers from a small, annoy¬ 
ing problem. The original Antic EFD is contained on two 
DOS 2.0 disks. There is a story disk, which contains the setup 
text, initialization data, the main program, and the prelimi¬ 
nary position file. The other is a program disk, which con¬ 
tains nearly 60 short files filled with Iggy’s potential re¬ 
sponses and descriptions. You boot up from the story disk, 
then put in the program disk to play. The problem is the al¬ 
most constant disk access during play. It slowed things down, 
and was wearing out my drive, to boot. The solution, of 
course, was to move the program disk into the RAMdisk in 
my 320k 130XE. 

/ hate it when you have all that disk access, too. Did you 
have much trouble modifying it? 

Changing the main program wasn’t difficult, requiring 
only a few drive number changes here and there. The difficult 
part came when I wanted to set up a single disk that would 
automatically transfer the response files to the RAMdisk, then 
load and start the main program. 


The problem was with combining the two disks into one. 
By the time you add DOS files, story files, initialization files, 
the main program, and response files together, you have far 
more than the DOS 2.0 or 2.5 limit of 64 filenames per disk. 
Even if I could use more than 64 files, they needed more 
space than was available on an enhanced density disk. 

Wouldn Y another DOS work? 

I thought about switching to MYDOS 4.5 for a while. 
MYDOS would let me use double density on my XF551 and 
US Doubler-equipped 1050, which would solve the storage 
space problem. 

While MYDOS has the same 64 filename-per-directory 
limit as DOS 2.5, it supports subdirectories. A subdirectory is 
listed in the main directory much like a regular file. It can 
contain the directory information of up to 64 more files not 
listed in the main directory. These files can only be accessed 
through the subdirectory like this: Dn:SUBDIR:FILENAME. 
This arangcmcnl solves the problem of too many filenames. 

There is also a program packed with MYDOS called 
RAMBOOT3. AUT. This program will initialize the RAMdisk 
and transfer any files in the D:RAMDISK: subdirectory to the 
RAMdisk. That solves the problem of loading the RAMdisk. 
By the way, the MYDOS RAMdisk can be configured to use 
all the extra memory in your computer. This means a 320K 
XE can have a RAMdisk with over 2000 single-density sec¬ 
tors, plenty big enough for Iggy’s response files. 

2000 sectors! What would anybody do with a RAMdisk 
that big? 

I use it all the time when I’m using my modem. It’s much 
faster when you’re downloading files to send them to your 
RAMdisk while online, then transfer them to a floppy after 
you log off. 

I have a modem, but I don Y use it. 

That’s pretty common. The idea of using your computer 
on the phone lines to talk to another computer can be pretty 
intimidating. It was for me, at first. We can help you get 
started, if you like. 

/ 7/ think about it. Why didn Y you use MYDOS? It sounds 
like just what you needed. 

I tried it. I put the response files into the RAMDISK sub¬ 
directory, and the program, initialization, and story files into 
the main directory. To speed up play even more, I put the Tur¬ 
bo BASIC XL interpreter on the disk and put a .ARB ex¬ 
tender on the main program so it would load and run auto¬ 
matically when Turbo BASIC was activated. 

The MYDOS arrangement worked, but I still was not 
happy. While the program worked great, the RAMBOOT3 file 
transfer was slow, taking nearly four minutes to load the 
RAMdisk. The whole boot procedure took over five minutes. 

I was sure there was a better way. 

What did you finally do? 
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There were two things I wanted to accomplish. First, I 
wanted to speed things up. Second, T wanted to use enhanced 
density, so I could still use the game if breakdowns forced me 
back to using a stock 1050. 

I formatted a disk using DOS 2.5 and wrote the DOS 
files to the disk. Then I added Tim Patrick’s SmartRAM 2.5 
(September 1989 Antic), a version ofRAMDISK.COM which 
will create a RAMdisk in a 256k or better XL/XE that is the 
same size as an enhanced density disk, and is completely 
compatible with Turbo BASIC. Next, I put the story, initiali¬ 
zation, and position data files on the disk, along with the Tur¬ 
bo BASIC interpreter. 

Now comes the tricky part. I used Bob Puffs Super ARC 
program (ARC.COM) to compress and combine all of the re¬ 
sponse files and the main program into a single file on the 
disk, reducing the requisite storage space for them from 882 
sectors to 552. 

Super ARC? 

If you start using that modem you’ll become very familiar 
with the ARC concept. It’s frequently used on BBS’s and the 
pay online services, primarily to reduce download time, but 
also to group related files together. The amazing thing about it 
is that you can ARC a file on one type of computer, say an 
IBM, and restore it on another, like an 8-bit. Of course, 
UNARCed files are restored to their original condition, so 
you still won’t be able to run an UNARCed IBM program file 
on your 8-bit, and UNARCed text from other computers will 
probably be in ASCII instead of ATASCII. But then, ASCII is 
easily translated, and who wants to run IBM files, anyway? 
Bob Puffs ARC/UN ARC package is shareware, and is avail¬ 
able almost anywhere, including our club library. 

Ill look into it. 

ARCed files must be restored before they can be used, so 
I put a copy of UNARC.COM on the EFD disk. 

And all that now fits on a DOS 2.5 disk, huh? 

Yep, with room to spare. Now I was ready to prepare a 
Fast Fingers file to automate my boot procedure, which would 
be rather complicated. I booted manually, keeping track of 
every keypress I used to get the game up and running. 

I held OPTION as I switched on, and RAMDISK.COM 
initialized the RAMdisk. Using DOS option L, I loaded and 
ran UNARC.COM. I used UNARC to read the ARCed file 
from drive 1 and decompress it to the RAMdisk. When it was 
finished, I returned to DOS and used option L to load the 
Turbo BASIC interpreter. Finally, I instructed Turbo BASIC 
to RUN the main program from the RAMdisk, which initial¬ 
ized from drive 1, and I was ready to go. 

That IS rather complicated. What happened? 

I created a Fast Fingers file with all those keypresses, 
tried it out and ran right into trouble in UNARC. When 
UNARC is finished with a file, you are instructed to press 
RETURN to go to the main menu, from which you can return 
to DOS. When Fast Fingers tried this, the one-letter DOS 


command was ignored, plunging everything into confusion. 
Obviously (At least it’s obvious now. It wasn’t at first.), CH 
had been cleared at that point. 

I redid the Fast Fingers file with an extra RETURN in¬ 
serted just before the UNARC command to go to DOS. I tried 
it again, only to find the same problem at a different spot. 
This time the L command to load Turbo BASIC was ignored. 
I might have suspected DOS cleared CH this time, but past 
experience told me otherwise. I think that UNARC must have 
cleared it just before calling DOS. 

I redid the Fast Fingers file again, tried it, and everything 
worked perfectly. The time from switch to play was reduced 
to around two minutes and 40 seconds. I can live with that. 

Why the big speed increase? 

Three reasons, actually. First, the ARCed file had close 
to 37% fewer sectors to read, and disk I/O is frequently 
slower than processing. 

Second, according to what others have told me, the 
RAMB00T3. AUT I/O buffer size is only one sector long. 
This means that it must read a sector, then save a sector, then 
read the next sector. It’s much faster to read several sectors at 
once into a buffer, then save them. If you want to see what I 
mean, try copying a file from DOS 2.5 without using the pro¬ 
gram area (MEM.SAV left intact), then try it with using the 
program area. The only difference is the size of the buffer. 

Ill take your word for it. 

Third, in order to transfer files to the RAMdisk, RAM- 
BOOT3 must look up the first file in the subdirectory to find 
out where it is on the disk, copy that file, then go back to the 
subdirectory for the information on the second file. It does 
this for all the files in the subdirectory. If you have nearly 60 
files to copy, that’s a lot of time-consuming head-shuttling. 
ARCed files arc all stored sequentially in the same file, soU- 
NARC.COM need only consult the directory once. 

Here, let me shut this off and reboot so you can watch 
the final result all the way through. 

That’s great! You know, I should have joined this club a 
long time ago. Fve been here less than two hours and Fve al¬ 
ready learned a lot. 

Oh? 

Yeah. Among other things, Fve learned what Fast Fingers 
is, how it works, why it sometimes doesn't, and Fve learned 
that sometimes the direct method of doing something is slower 
than the more involved one. 

Glad to be of help. That’s what we’re here for. Now 
maybe you can help me. 

Me? How? Where? 

Right here. Let’s see. I’ve picked up the wrench, piston 
and flange, which I’m sure I’ll need later. I’ve taken care of 
the 4-inch man-eating amoebas and pacified the voracious 
junkyard dog. Now, how do I get some light into this cave, 
and what the heck am I going to do with this Grommian 
Sling-Stacker Coupon???? 
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QWK8.‘ Offline ‘Tfteeeaqutty fflt t&e Sfocfc %— fat 

Review by Robert Stout 

Internet: rstout@legend.akron.oh. us 


Genesis 

I would like to thank Bobby Clark for including a nearly 
complete description of the format of a QWK packet in his 
docs for QWKSilver, ; otherwise, I would have had no place to 
begin. Unfortunately, I could not get QWKSilver to run. And 
PabQWK was no option for my 64K XL. Hence, QWK8 was 
conceived. (This was before I found a 130 XE at a thrift store 
for $15, and before I was offered an AT&T PC 6300 with a 20 
meg hard drive for $200). 

QWK8 is a QWK-packet message reader for the unex¬ 
panded 8-bit Atari. QWK8 is programmed in C, specifically 
ACEC using the CC8 compiler. CCOMPILR. ARC and 
C—LANG. ARC are the files in which I found this version of 
C. QWK8 uses linked lists and dynamic memory allocation by 
way of malloc() and free() routines adapted from K&R 
(Kernighan and Ritchie, The C Programming Language). 
The source code was posted with the program to various com¬ 
mercial services and to the archives at the University of 
Michigan (umich). 

I succeeded in incorporating virtually every feature into 
QWK8 that I wished, save one. I had to delete a portion that 
printed pages of message subjects and authors, and then al¬ 
lowed one to jump to a selected message. The buffer size was 
getting small. There is a SparlaDos 3.2 version I put out 
which does contain this portion, along with an attempt to 
write a nonstandard note and point for those with hard drives, 
but I can’t really say if it works since I was unable to test it on 
a hard drive. 

Description 

The process of using QWK8 involves some preparation, 
mainly downloading a QWK package from a BBS and decom¬ 
pressing it. From QWK8’s opening menu, load the CON- 
TROL.DAT file from the decompressed QWK packet. This 
takes you to the next menu where you may either post a mes¬ 
sage to a base or scan the MESSAGES.DAT file building a 
linked list of pointers that can later be saved in QWK8.DAT. If 
you leave the program and return, you won’t have to scan the 
MESSAGES.DAT file again, just load the QWK8.DAT file. 

By choosing the “mark” option while reading messages, you 
may save a pointer to the current message being read in LAS- 
TREAD.PTR, exit the program, then return and continue 
reading from where you left off by loading the 
LASTREAD.PTR file. You can quote, print, edit, and save 
messages, and load text files of the atascii variety into the edi¬ 
tor or onto the end of what is in the editor. 

After loading the CONTROL.DAT file, scanning the 
MESSAGES.DAT file (or loading QWK8.DAT), if you then 
choose to read messages, you will see a list of bases from the 
BBS with information about each base. The range of message 


numbers is given next to the name of each base and some¬ 
times a mark will appear beside a base indicating that it con¬ 
tains a message to you. In order to insure that such an indica¬ 
tion is given, it may be necessary to check the 
CONTROL.DAT file to see if the format of your name as 
given there is the same format as your name in messages ad¬ 
dressed to you. Case matters. If the names are different, ei¬ 
ther edit the CONTROL.DAT file or notify your sysop of the 
discrepancy. 

Since QWK8 runs in 40 columns, when editing a post, re¬ 
ply, or quote, take care to set columns to 80 if you want your 
work to show up in 80 columns. Here’s an example of what I 
ran into. Before I downloaded a message packet from my lo¬ 
cal BBS, I had to set my screen width to 80 INSIDE the BBS 
message reader, the place where I used the BBS editor. That 
place did not have the same settings as those in effect when I 
entered the BBS. In other words, the download may be for¬ 
matted differently than one expects. Secondly, I read my mes¬ 
sage packet in 40 columns in QWK8; and, finally, I typed my 
replies in 80 columns, in QWK8. 

QWK8 will save replies in packets in the QWK format 
with the given BBS name. You may overwrite, or add to an 
existing reply package. However, you must recompress the 
packet yourself into a file ending in .REP, and containing the 
name of the BBS, e.g. RCA_BBS. REP, (RCA_BBS, my lo¬ 

cal Atari board). Then upload the .REP packet to the BBS! 

Technical Notes 

Even with SpartaDos 2.3 and its incredibly low memlo 
(4K lower than MyDos!), overflow may occur with messages 
beyond 8K in size or thereabouts. QWK8 will let you know 
when this happens. In most cases, error messages are sparse 
and terse. Errors are noted if the CONTROL.DAT or MES¬ 
SAGES. DAT files are corrupted or in some way altered, e.g., 
QWKSilver rewrites the CONTROL.DAT file with atascii car¬ 
riage returns, eliminating the MS-DOS carriage returns. Such 
a rewritten CONTROL.DAT file would not be acceptable to 
QWK8, Once I encountered a MESSAGES.DAT file with one 
byte dropped. Such a file produces garbage at the point where 
the sequence of 128 byte packets in a MESSAGES.DAT file is 
in any way nonconforming. 

Conclusion 

That’s it. QWK8 comes in a plain vanilla wrapper (no 
fancy screens or windows), and while the taste might be sweet 
for some SpartaDos 2.3 owners (bigger buffer), MyDos us¬ 
ers (smaller buffer) and hard-drivers (can’t read message 
packets greater than 64K) may find the flavor not as sweet. 
Might whip up a newer batch someday. 
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IceT: %0 Tifctkwt t&e ^ptcc&e/v 

Review by Kent Johnson 

CompuServe: 72750,1027 


IceT Is a Work in Progress 

It is fun, useful, educational, and fully Atari in every 
way. What I mean by “Atari” is that quality of happy do-it- 
yourselferism that got Californians named “Atari Democrats” 
in the race against Walter Mondale back in the olden days. 

The dictionary definition might read: Atari: [at-tar-ee] adj. 
Progressive transitional appliance utilizing inexpensive but 
powerful and eloquently efficient components with surpris¬ 
ingly wide applicability. 

IceT Is Innovative 

It comes with an 80-column reader, also a work in prog¬ 
ress. I use my son’s Atari with a Black Box and hard drive on 
a 19 inch color TV (and he uses my IBM, a happy arrange¬ 
ment). But to use the Reader program I went to a second hand 
store and bought a composite color monitor for $20 and in¬ 
stalled it in my daughter’s room. But I am getting ahead of 
myself. 

To get a copy of IceT, I downloaded it from CompuServe, 
my second home for the past five years. It is called 
ICET.DCM, which told me that I had to run DISCOM.OBJ in 
order to change it into a usable group of files. Those of you 
who have not used Bob Puffs Discom should understand it 
changes a single DCM file into an entire disk. You need to 
have an expendable floppy ready when you run it, or you will 
probably format and destroy whatever happens to be in Dl: 
when you load it. Careful. 

Then the Fun Begins 

You will have a group of files, one of which is enormous 
by Atari standards, ICET.DOC. It will not load into normal 
memory on TextPro, the only worthy Atari word processor, in 
my opinion. If you load it in TextPro, you get the majority of 
the file, but not all of it. But it works fine in READBR.COM. 
Strange. Maybe one day I will try to find out why. Anyway, 
the trouble with Reader is, even though Chamiel calls it a 
“Reader,” I could not read it. I could almost make out that 
there were words there; however, they were so small I first 
thought they were just garbage characters and sent my first 
email to Itay Chamiel, the author. 

I was not able to read the docs file on the Reader until I 
bought the composite monitor I told you about. Then I could 
read all but the strangest characters (kind of like life). I had to 
do it, however, to figure out how to load IceT. So, if you can’t 
read on the Reader, load it into TextPro and the first page or 
so will tell you how to configure IceT for your computer. 

IceT does not work with SpartaDOS. I like Sparta very 
much, especially on systems that do not have super fast 
drives. But when I load IceT with Sparta, I get the introduc¬ 


tory screen, then nothing. Freezeville. I am sure someone will 
soon make a Sparta version. If I ever get any time, I might do 
it myself. (I’m just bragging!) 

But IceT works fine with MyDOS, the most versatile 
Atari DOS. So load MyDOS (or get MyDOS if you don’t have 
it. It is available anywhere you can get IceT, surely) since if 
you don’t have it you should. IceT does work with any DOS 
except Sparta, according to Chamiel. 

Load IceT with your modem on (or you will get error 
messages) and be sure to load all the necessary drivers (if 
your modem needs a driver to run on an Atari) and then you 
get the IceT intro screen. I recommend that you go immedi¬ 
ately to the options menu and change the screen to “inverse,” 
that is, a white or yellow background and dark letters. This 
makes the screen readable. If you could change the back¬ 
ground on the Reader, you would be able to read the Reader. 
This is the first feature, I would suggest, is needed for the 
Reader. 

One thing to try at this stage is all of the sparse functions 
in the menu bar. There is not much there, but I do like the di¬ 
rectory menu. It has four columns, and shows the 
filename.ext in all lower case letters. Neat, especially for 
large directories. But there is no copy, delete or rename from 
the directory screen. You must remember any filenames you 
want to work with. 

There arc no functions to speak of yet in IceT. Chamiel 
says he will have to finish school before he can add any dial¬ 
ing menus or macro capability. So, if you are going to use 
IceT, you are going to have to have intimate communion with 
your modem manual. All I ever did was dial numbers, how¬ 
ever, and you must keep a piece of paper handy. If you get a 
busy signal, the modem will tell you, but you will have to re¬ 
type the commands. ATDT 555-5555 will dial the phone 
number, tone dialing. It is really the only command you need. 
And since Xmodem is the only available file transfer protocol, 
there is not much more to say—except. . . 

It’s cool to sec the simulations of VT-100 (Ansi mode) 
terminal emulation. There is no way you can see this without 
IceT, as far as I know. One local BBS is called “The Fire¬ 
house” and has a graphic of a fire engine when you log on. It 
was amazing to see that graphic on the Atari. I could really 
only tell what it was because I had seen it before, but it is a 
reasonable approximation of Ansi graphics, and makes IceT 
worth getting. Of course, it would be more worth getting if it 
had a dialing menu, some more DOS-like features, and a 
macro capability, as well as Z-modem operation (am I dream¬ 
ing?). But it is a good start. 

(Continued on page 51.) 
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FlickerTerm: “Su^tU TU"u so 

Review by David A. Paterson 

Internet: d.paterson2@genie.geis.com 


The media today are filled with two very different para¬ 
digms for the ongoing information revolution. On the one 
hand, we’re told about “the information superhighway,” prom¬ 
ising to revolutionize the way we do everything from banking 
to relaxing. On the other hand, we read about “surfing the 
net” where young hackers roam cyberspace. Personally, I like 
to combine the two, and go surfing on the information super¬ 
highway. It can be a bit risky (you have to dodge those big 
rigs) but it’s a real rush when everything goes right. 

But to be a surfer requires the proper equipment. The 
most fundamental is a good surfboard. And now, by combin¬ 
ing my Atari 800XL with Earl Halliwell’s FlickerTerm pro¬ 
gram, I’ve got just what I need. You’ll often find me cruising 
around the Usenet Atari discussion groups. I^te nights mean 
that I’m gophering around the University of Michigan Atari 
archive. Or maybe I’ve telnetted to a MUD (multi-user dun¬ 
geon) somewhere in New Zealand. I’m riding the wave of the 
virtually limitless options of the Internet, due in no small part 
to FlickerTerm. 

There are many good terminal programs available for the 
Atari 8-bit. BobTerm, DeTerm , Express! and F7X50 all provide 
a wide array of functions. But none can offer high-speed 80 
column display. The XEP-80, banging bits through the joy¬ 
stick port, can’t keep up with modern 9600 baud modems. 

The other alternative, until now, was to have graphics 8 
screens with bit mapped graphics, a painfully slow process. 

FlickerTerm gets away from the old methods of display. In 
an ingenious hack, FlickerTerm rapidly changes between two 
Graphics 0 screens. By using a carefully designed character 
set, and by fine scrolling exactly half a character width, Flick¬ 
erTerm displays 80 columns on screen. After seeing FlickerT¬ 
erm , I wrote a small interrupt to do the same thing. It’s a bril¬ 
liant idea, very well executed. I use a generic 9600 baud mo¬ 
dem with data compression, and FlickerTerm has no problems 
keeping up. The display does flicker, though (hence the 
name). In a darker room, it isn’t very noticeable. But in day¬ 
light the screen can be a bit hard on the eyes. The alterna¬ 
tive 80-column displays show only gibberish at 9600 baud, 
though, so it’s really no contest if you want high speed. 

You don’t get a full-featured program with FlickerTerm , 
though. It’s still under development. The current version per¬ 
mits you to set duplex, baud rate, key click, translation, which 
R: port to use, as well as a number of other parameters. But it 
lacks some of the basics of a terminal package, like a capture 
buffer, file transfers or even a dialing list. It’s ATD555-5555 
for each number you want to call. Dealing with busy signals 
and constantly retyping numbers forced me to my modem 
manual (imagine, reading the instructions!) to discover the A/ 
command, which executes the previous command. 


You can customize the appearance of FlickerTerm , setting 
your preferences for the cursor, selecting methods of display 
for inverse text and generally tweaking the program to your 
taste. It’s obviously being written with a great deal of care, 
and a great deal of attention to the individual user. 

Using FlickerTerm is simple. After loading, you’re in ter¬ 
minal mode. Whatever you type goes directly to the modem. 

If you’re stuck for what to do, press and hold down OPTION 
and press H for a help screen. There are keyboard shortcuts 
for most commands, but I usually press OPTION-T for the 
terminal menu where I can make whatever changes I want. 
OPTION-Q leaves the program but doesn’t drop the line, so 
you can easily switch to another program to do captures and 
transfers. Provided you don’t use the XEP-80 handler, 

BobTerm works all right, though most VT100 commands have 
mixed success. 

FlickerTerm supports three translation modes: VT100, 
IBMPC and ASCII. I’ve used a few other VT100 emulators, 
on the PC and the Atari 8-bit, and FlickerTerm does better 
than any other I’ve ever used. I’ve had no problems logging on 
to my university library or on to my university mainframe. 
Compare this to IBM-PC programs that I’ve tried, developed 
by “professional” software houses and sold for high prices. 
I’ve yet to find one that does VT100 as well as FlickerTerm. 
I’ve “surfed the net” and never once wiped out... or at least 
never wiped out because of the terminal program I was using. 

FlickerTerm is a small program. There are only three re¬ 
quired files: FLICK80.COM, the main program, 
FLICK80.FNT, the custom font required, and a configuration 
file. I keep all three in a sub-directory. I’ve encountered an 
occasional problem with the program reporting that it can’t 
find the font file. It only surfaces if I’ve previously run Ker 
mit ; I believe Kermit doesn’t properly close all the channels it 
used. Switching out of the sub-directory and returning seems 
to fix the problem. 

To get full value out of FlickerTerm , you’ll need some 
other terminal program to handle file transfers. My university 
supports Kermit. Others support Xmodem, Ymodem or Zmo- 
dcm. So don’t discard that BobTerm disk just yet. 

As it matures, FlickerTerm promises to become a stand¬ 
ard for every user of a Classic Atari. The next version (ac¬ 
cording to the Usenet discussion group comp. sys.atari .8bit) 
will support on the fly ROT-13 decoding, and might include 
Xmodem transfers. 

FlickerTerm is very much a work in progress, and it is 
difficult to properly review. Earl Halliwell is always seeking 
user feedback for ways to improve his program, and adds fea- 

(Continued on page 51.) 
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Constraints Improve Art 

by Joe Walsh 

l Internet: ransom22@delphi.com j 

I recently happened upon a rather wonderful insight. It 
specifically applied to one art form, the novel, but it can be 
applied equally well to computer programming. 

Is Programming an Art? 

Most people don’t believe that programming is an art. 

The way lines of code arc churned out in Redmond, Washing¬ 
ton makes that no surprise. To them, programming is mere 
science; just a formula to be followed. They are not alone in 
this belief. In colleges and universities, programming courses 
are listed under “Computer Science.” But the anti-art pro¬ 
grammers don’t just fall into this one category of belief. Oth¬ 
ers have labelled programming as being more akin to engi¬ 
neering. Thus, we get the term “Software Engineer.” These 
views hold sway to such an extent that the only art you arc 
likely to find at the neighborhood computer superstore is on 
the box the program is packaged in, or on the gee-whiz graph¬ 
ics display of the latest game on CD-ROM. 

But, even as the advent of mass-produced posters did not 
mean that oil paintings suddenly disappeared from the art 
world, the adoption of programming as “Computer Science” 
or “Software Engineering” does not make programming as an 
art an impossibility. It merely makes it rare, and thus more 
valuable. 

I would love to gaze at the 8K of code that manifests it¬ 
self as the menacing ships and fascinating starficld of Star 
Raiders. Imagine how different it must look compared to the 
multiple megabytes of bloated code that is the standard issue 
of Redmond. Programs (like posters) can be art, but they do 
not have to be. 

A Novel Idea 

If we agree that programs can be art, then what is this 
startling idea that I alluded to above? The idea comes from 
France, and the author, Georges Perec. His novel, La Dis- 
parition, and its English translation by Gilbert Adair, A 
Void , are both lacking one thing: the letter e. 

In French, as in English, e is the most frequently used 
vowel. So, by choosing to use only those words that do not 
contain the letter e , the author undertook a difficult task. 

It was Mr. Perec’s feeling that constraints improve art. 

He had written poetry, and the constraints on that form had 
inspired his imagination. When he decided to write a novel, 
however, there were no inherent constraints. He had not only 
the entire language to work with, he also had virtually unlim¬ 
ited space. So, he decided to impose this constraint on himself 
in the belief that it would inspire him to greater imagination, 
and thus improve his art. Indeed, it did. 

When I first learned of this, I thought it was a rather ec¬ 
centric thing to do. Lacking the words which contain the let¬ 


ter e , I thought it would seem somewhat awkward when read. 
Wouldn’t the reader notice the strangeness of the novel imme¬ 
diately? Wouldn’t there be a strained quality to the text? 

Once I read it, my preconceptions were shown to be 
faulty. Not only was the text not strained, it seemed to be un¬ 
restrained. In effect, the author’s choice to avoid a laige por¬ 
tion of the language had improved the novel he wrote. By dis¬ 
carding a major portion of the language, he was forced to 
choose some uncommon words at times. Writing in this man¬ 
ner caused the author to stretch his imagination, improving 
his writing. Similarly, reading his words is a refreshing 
change, and, in turn, serves to spur the reader’s imagination. 

Extending Perec’s Idea to the Atari 8-Bit 

As I reflected on this book and the technique used by Mr. 
Perec, I realized his was a brilliant idea, and that it could be 
extended to all areas of art. It also made a great argument for 
the use of Atari 8-bit computers. 

Anyone who has seriously coded on an Atari 8-bit knows 
that they arc wonderful computers to program. There are ex¬ 
tensive capabilities built into the hardware in order to aid the 
programmer in his task, such as player/missile graphics, 
scrolling, and more. Even so, we all keep beating our heads 
against that 64K barrier. Isn’t that an inadequate amount of 
space to put a program in? 

Drawing on the perspective offered by Mr. Perec, we can 
sec that this constraint may be more of a benefit than a liabil¬ 
ity. It may be the reason that the software of yesterday is gen¬ 
erally higher art than that spewed forth today. The program¬ 
mers of years past had to work hard to fit all their ideas into a 
small space. They had to think of creative ways to get more 
and more done within the constraints of the machine’s archi¬ 
tecture. To be sure, not all of the programs produced a decade 
ago were great art, but they were art nonetheless. 

Pretend that you arc writing a program for use on today’s 
computers. If you need a sorting routine, why bother coming 
up with something really clever that sorts using very few in¬ 
structions, very few machine cycles, or both? Simply use the 
“bubble sort” method, as it is easily implemented. The extra 
time that routine takes to do its job will never be apparent to 
the user (who undoubtedly owns a computer with a processor 
that is fast enough to handle it in a fraction of the blink of an 
eye, and with enough memory to store even the most bloated 
of programs). 

Atari: The Artist’s Computer 

This is the crux of the matter: the pundits and academics 
arc right; programming is no longer an art. It does not have to 
be. Software houses do not have to pay for the best talent in 
the field, because the machines don’t require it. Agonizing 
over a few instructions is frowned upon, as the labor costs do 
not justify it. The nature of the economics involved dictates 
that programs produced commercially will be science or engi¬ 
neering rather than art. 

Programming only becomes art when there are cons¬ 
traints. Oh, it is possible to program artfully on today’s ma- 
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chines, but there is no reason to do so. There are economic 
disincentives for programming artfully, given the reality of 
current computer technology. On the other hand, Atari com¬ 
puter programmers are artists, because they have to be. Or, 
perhaps they are programmers of Atari 8-bit computers be¬ 
cause they are artists. 

So, if you want to be a “Computer Scientist” or “Soft¬ 
ware Engineer,” work on the Macintosh or MS-DOS/Inlcl 
platform. But if you want to be a Software Artist, stick with 
your Classic Atari. 
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FlickerTkrm (continued from page 49.) 


tures based on user demands. By the time you read this re¬ 
view, it’ll probably be out of date. I can only encourage you to 
get FlickerTerm and try it out for yourself. You won’t be dis¬ 
appointed. And, if you should find yourself surfing the net, or 
even just taking a Sunday drive down the information super¬ 
highway, drop me an email. 

[For this review, I ran FlickerTerm under SpartaDos 
3.2gx on a stock 800x1 with XF551 drive, hooked up to a 9600 
baud modem via Rl: on an 850 interface.! 



Guitaristics version 1.93 

Guitaristics is a complete guitar tutorial for the Atari SIX TT7 
Falcon that explains music theory, technique & improvisation. 
CHORDS: Inversions, subs, functions, voicings, arpeggios, and 
chord analysis. SCALES: Major, minor, jazz, rock, blues, ethnic, 
synthetic, modes, and harmonic analysis in all keys. 

Suggested retail price - $69 


Also available from chro.MAGIC 

Pianistics.suggested retail price $79 

RAM Gizmo.suggested retail price $99 

MultiSync Gizmo.suggested retail price $25 


chrohMAClC 

SOFTWARE MHOmiOM 


516 North Jackson, 
Joplin, MO 64801 
United States 
+1-417-623-7393 


Ice—T (continued from page 48.) 


So, I will send my registration fee to Chamiel in 
Jerusalem and I hope many more of you will also. He de¬ 
serves it for a fine effort. I still use BobTerm because of the di¬ 
aling menus, of course, but I like 80 column print and Ansi 
emulation. I hope it comes our way soon. 

Editor’s Note: 

Since I received Kent’s review, a beta version of Ice-T 2.0 
XE has come out. It includes all the features of Ice-T 1.0 plus a 
few more, but its basic requirement is that you have 128K. Ac¬ 
cording to Itay Chamiel, version 2.0 includes the following: 

* Faster, but still not good enough for 9600 

* Eight-page backscroll buffer, as opposed to just one 

* Fixed one or two annoying bugs, but some are still there 

* File viewer allows fine scrolling 

* 16K capture buffer 

* Xmodem download completed 

* PC character set for all chars above 127 (toggleable) 

* Dialing menu; You need an external text editor to create 
and edit entries (up to 20) 

* Final version will include a good macro capability 

* Ability to quit to DOS and load Kermit-65 or Atar-Z-Mo- 
dem 

Ice-T 2.0 XE can be requested directly from Itay Chamiel 
via his internet account: bruck@brachot.jct.ac.il 


Trak-Balls 

$ 16 9 ? 

Yes, the same trak-balls selling for $29.95 and 
reviewed in STI (May '93) and CN( Sept.'93) are 
on sale for a limited time at an unbelievable 
price. All come with 1 year warranty, PD-disk. 
Many configurations and upgrades available. 
Pick one up today - 

Any questions? 

MTS Creations 
P.O.Box 56762 
Chicago, IL 60656 
1-312-763-1822 

S/H: add $5 for 1st, $2 add'l trak-balls. Check, MO OK, COD 
$2.50 extra. Rechargeable AA NiCads still available: 6/S10. 
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The Swift Report: rfaotfa/t, 

Review by Joseph E. Hicswa 


Prologue 

Although fascinated by Atari 8-bit computers for more 
years than some youngsters have lived on Earth, my knowl¬ 
edge of spreadsheets was limited to seeing that word in 
magazines and catalogs while flipping the pages. 

I really did not understand a spreadsheet, its purpose 
and advantage until Current Noted 8-bit editor, Rick Reas- 
er, asked for volunteers to check out and write anothr re¬ 
view about the Swift Spreadsheet. I volunteered. 

What is a spreadsheet? Here’s my definition: It is a 
combination of calculator, to manipulate numbers, and text, 
to identify those numbers as in bookkeeping journals and 
ledgers. The electronic spreadsheet is displayed as a grid of 
cells. (Each screen like a page; each cell like a line). Cells 
are identified as: Al, Bl, Cl, A2, B2, etc.. Numbers are 
entered as digits (0-9) or arithmetic formula (+,-,*, /). Cells 
containing numbers become variables that are used by 
other cells. A plus sign precedes the algebraic variables to 
distinguish them from text, e.g. +J32/.17 or +D12-B17. 

Text is entered with alphabet characters (A-Z). A 
quote precedes non-alphabet characters to identify them as 
text not arithmetic symbol, e.g. “++++ or “— (used as 
line separators). 

The advantage of a spreadsheet is that, after it is set up 
(formatted), a single number entry is instantly calculated in 
all related cells to give immediate results. 

The Package 

The package contained a colored Swift Spreadsheet 
cover, a disk with Atari 800XL and 130XE versions of 
Swift, Micro Swift Spreadsheet Instruction Manual and a 
price list with an abridged description of Swift. Swift is also 
available on cassette. The 800XL has 26*254 cells labeled 
from A-l to Z-254. They can be transferred back and forth 
between 800XL and 130XE computers. The 130XE version 
has 64*254 cells labeled from A-l to BL-254. Cells AA 
through BL will not load into the 800XL. The description 
claimed, “Graphic display option—Converts cell values into 
bar graphs. Swift is programmable. Additional commands 
can be added to pop-up menu system through the use of 
MACROS.” (However, I could not find GRAPH or 
MACRO procedures in the literature or manual. 

There was also a letter from David Wyn Davies erf The 
Atari Classic Programmer’s Club, Wales, United Kingdom. 
Mr. Davies stated that Swift can be installed on a hard drive 
even though it has some simple copy protection. He ex¬ 
plained that Swift is being considered for 3.5” disks for 


owners of the Black Box and floppy board. Also, a 3.5” 
drive interface is produced in England that could be “gen¬ 
erally much cheaper than reconditioned 1050’s.” 

Initial Boot-up 

My ATARI system is strictly 8-bit: 130XE, 810 and 
1050 disk drives. Atari XDM121 (daisy wheel) and Ep¬ 
son 5000 (24-pin) printers. The monitor is a 12” Emerson 
B/W TV. Two disk drives, 130XE RAM DISK, XLENT 
WP and Atari DOS 2.5 were very helpful. I’m grateful to 
all who made it possible for me to use them. 

After the Swift package arrived, I hastily removed the 
5-1/4” disk, inserted it into drive #1, and switched the sys¬ 
tem on. The disk contains two Atari versions: 800XL 
(64K) and 130XE (256K); side 2 is not an Atari format. 

As the program loaded, Swift automatically discerned 
my computer was not an 800XL but a 130XE and it put that 
version into RAM. (Gosh! How do they do that?). 

A list of Swift Menu Editing Keys and Functions are 
displayed on screen during the loading. When finished, a 
prompt flashed on the screen, “Press any key to continue.” 

I did. 

Instantly, a blank spreadsheet appeared, but nothing 
else happened. I looked at it, it looked at me. Then in stem 
voice I commanded, “O.K. SHOW ME WHAT YOU CAN 
DO!” Nothing happened. The mute sheet just stared 
blankly. 

Sometimes I wonder about the intelligence of “intelli¬ 
gent” “smart” computerware. It was then that I decided to 
open the manual and learn how to motivate that dumb 
thing. 

Trial and Errors 

I quickly flipped the manual pages, found and tried the 
“simple example.” It is not so simple. 

The manual and sample worksheet have errors, omis¬ 
sions and typos. This may be frustrating for new and expe¬ 
rienced users who get nervous and excited. It is also a chal¬ 
lenge for readers who enjoy looking for problems and solv¬ 
ing them. 

The manual contains information to learn and use a 
spreadsheet and resolve the Swift spreadsheet problems. 
Solutions are there. All you have to do is just find them. 
Despite that. Swift was easily learned by this first-time, 
spreadsheet user. 

After overcoming the sample spreadsheet challenge, I 
read the manual in earnest. 
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Getting to Know Swift 

The manual was comfortable and easy to read whether 
standing, sitting or lying down. There are simple instruc¬ 
tions, workable samples of functions and commands. It led 
me through a complete, simplified worksheet. 

Drawbacks of the manual did not detract or degrade 
the effectiveness of Swift spreadsheet. Despite the prob¬ 
lems, it is simple and easy to use. Swift is a small utility 
that does a big job. My compliments to the authors, editors 
and beta testers. 

The List of Contents and Index contain page numbers 
where information can be found. 

The student/user learns how to enter text, numbers, 
and formula into spreadsheet cells. 

Manual explanations and instructions are “comprehen¬ 
sive and comprehensible.” (I got that one from literature in 
the package). 

The Menus 

Swift spreadsheet contains easy, key-press, pop-up 
menus that took me through a range of processes. 

START KEY — goto menu mode 

HELP KEY — down one option line 

SELECT — up one line 

START — activate that line 

SHIFT+START — (exit menu mode) 

Commands and Functions are listed in the Index with 
page numbers where each is explained, with examples. 

Printing 

When printing my practice spreadsheets, I found that 
columns overlapping the paper width were not printed. 

This was resolved by limiting the number of columns and 
keeping that block of cell-widths less than or equal to the 
80-column paper. Total column widths of cells Al-Fl 
should be equal to or less than 80. (I did not try condensed 
print.) 

Potpourri 

Swift is primarily a financial tool, but can be used for 
other applications. Here are some ideas I came up with: 

* Some people could use Swift to track their stock via 
daily/weekly/monthly volume and prices. 

* Fuel consumption could be calculated for different 
conditions: weight, speeds, wind direction, gravity 
(going up or down), atmospheric temperatures, etc. 

* Bankers and realtors can immediately learn interest 
payments and amortization of loan or mortgage at vari¬ 
ous interest rates for different lengths of time. 

* A biologist might seek theoretical results by altering 
atoms in a molecular structure. 

* Engineers would get instant results when altering their 
formulas. 


* Maybe musicians can compose music scores for differ¬ 
ent instruments. 

* Racetrack fans should find Swift an interesting way to 
determine their bets. 

* How about Casino players using Swift to learn best 
combinations on roulette wheel, poker hands, dice ta¬ 
ble, etc. 

The efficiency of Swift, like any other program, is de¬ 
termined by the user’s thorough understanding of the 
manual and practice, practice, practice. 

Every computer user needs a spreadsheet program in 
his library. There always comes a time for its need. The 
Swift program is like insurance. 

Epilogue 

Now I know what a spreadsheet can do and how to use 
Swift . 

It was exciting, sometimes frustrating, to be both 
teacher and student as I taught myself and learned the Swift 
spreadsheet. Running into a problem with no one around 
to solve it—I had to do it myself. 

The Swift package was a rebus; data contents like 
pieces of a picture puzzle. I accepted the challenge to as¬ 
semble them into this review. 

Did I enjoy doing this? You bet I did! Sometimes more 
than others. 

Thank you. Current Notes, for adding something new 
into my life. Now, does anyone know how I can make a 
macro to generate random numbers in a Swift spreadsheet? 

Availability 

Standard Swift ~ This is the original version of Swift 
with the system disk. Commodore 64 manual (there wasn’t 
an Atari-specific manual), and an Atari keyboard reference 
card. 9.95 Pounds Sterling ($16.95 US Dollars) to 
non-members, 7.95 Pounds Sterling ($14.95 US Dollars) to 
ACPC members. 

New Swift - This contains the system disk and a new 40 
page, A4, comb-bound, Atari-specific manual. 12.95 
Pounds Sterling ($21.95 US Dollars) to non-members, 10.95 
Pounds Sterling ($18.95 US Dollars) to members. 

There are currently two disk formats available-stand¬ 
ard Atari 5.25” single density and a 720K 3.5” disk. Please 
specify which format you require when ordering. There is 
no price difference. A cassette version is in the works, 

For further information, contact: 

The Atari Classic Programmer’s Club 
Pen-Tyddyn, Capel Coch 
LLangefni, Anglesey 
Gwynedd, Wales LL77 7UR 
United Kingdom 

Internet: mbitdc9306@newi.ac.uk (David Wyn Davies) 
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UHuatC and 
(Hedinologg 

by 

Gary Woods 


Over the past few months, I’ve been updating my studio. 
I’ve cast a covetous eye toward the 32 Input Mackie 8 Bus 
Mixer, and the Fostex RD-8 digital 8 track, along with some 
other goodies that would look just great in my rack. The sub¬ 
stantial market penetration of the ADAT format amongst mu¬ 
sicians and the built-in synchronization of the RD-8 finally 
drove me in that direction. Now I hear you saying, “hey big 
guy, with all that money you make from writing these swell 
columns, and incredible recognition you have in the industry, 

I bet they just rushed that gear out to you as soon as they 
heard you wanted it.” Wel,l guess again. Sure, the big money 
and fame are nice, but I’m still out there with my nose pressed 
up against the glass like everybody else. 

When I started looking around back in July, the RD-8 
had just begun to be released in any quantity, and the first 
quote I got was for $4,100 on a $4,995 list item. The store 
said that they had three coming in and two were already 
promised, so, if I wanted one, I had better hurry. Well, this 
wasn’t too thrilling a deal, so I decided to wait a while. Be¬ 
sides, the mixer I wanted, the Mackie 8 bus, hadn’t become 
available. 

Then, suddenly, the deal on the Mackie came through, 
which is a story for another day, and I was definitely in the 
market for that Fostex RD-8. The tech I hired to wire my stu¬ 
dio called me and said there was a brand new, in the box, 
RD-8 in the paper for $2,800. This is a great price for this 
unit, and substantially below wholesale. Well, the number in 
the paper led me to a voice mail box, which led me to a 
pager, which led me nowhere. The weekend came and went 
and I figured the unit was already sold and I’d have to look 
elsewhere. 

The next thing I know, my tech is on the phone saying he 
got a hold of the guy with the unit; he still had it, and was 
ready to sell. About this time, my “If it seems too good to be 
true, it probably is” sensors popped up. As some of you may 
remember, I’d interviewed the people from Fostex concerning 
their foray into rotary head digital technology for another col¬ 
umn, so I had some contacts inside the company. I called 
them and asked if they were aware of any stolen merchandise 
out there floating around the countryside. They told me they 
weren’t aware of anything presently, and that the only one that 
had been stolen had been recovered. We finished the conver¬ 
sation by their telling me to get the serial number of the mer¬ 
chandise before I did anything. 





The next day, I got in touch with the individual selling 
the unit and asked him for the serial number. He gladly went 
out to the car, got the recorder, and read the serial number to 
me. I told him I’d get back to him, and that I was going to call 
Fostex and check the number. I then called Fostex and gave 
them the number. After about two hour’s wait, they called 
back and said the machine was clean. They said it had been 
sold to a dealer in Texas in March, and had not been reported 
stolen. I then asked them what they would do, and they said 
it’s a heck of a deal; they would take it. 

By that time, it was late in the afternoon. I called the in¬ 
dividual with the unit and told him it was too late that day to 
get a cashier’s check drawn up and suggested that we wait un¬ 
til tomorrow to complete the transaction. The individual as¬ 
sured me that a business check would be satisfactory, and I 
made arrangements to meet him down the street from my 
house, still feeling that something was wrong. 

About a half an hour later, parked in my battle cruiser 
family station wagon, I’m waiting, patiently, when up drives a 
young man accompanied by his girl friend. They are in a late 
model German luxury automobile with a car phone. The 
young man is articulate and well dressed and seems to know 
the equipment very well. I’m still thinking there’s something 
wrong with this deal, having heard stories of people being 
sold rocks instead of the television set they thought they were 
buying, so I ask him to open the box. Well, the unit is there, 
the warranty card is there, everything is just as advertised. I 
hand him my business check for $2,800, shake hands and 
drive away happy as a clam. 

For the next two days, I’m going through the manual, 
learning all the features of my new found treasure. Some¬ 
where along the line, I realize the software that is in the unit 
is not the most recent. So, I call up my friends at Fostex and 
say, “Can I get the update.” They say sure, bring it down and 
we’ll install it for you. So, I throw the unit back in the battle 
cruiser, and hop on the road to Norwalk. After a few minutes 
of waiting in the lobby, out comes my buddy who says, 

“We’ve got bad news. That unit you brought in was hot and 
we’re confiscating it.” Suddenly, my life is flashing before my 
eyes, and my $2,800 is speeding away. The Fostex guy says, 
“You better get down to your bank and see if you can stop 
payment on that check.” In a cold sweat, I beat it down to the 
local B of A, thinking all the time that I’m dead meat and this 
sucker must have already cleared. Well, guess what.... It 
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hadn’t cleared. The guy that I had given the check to had de¬ 
posited it in his bank and it hadn’t worked its way around to 
me yet. 

Much relieved, but still shaken, I called the guy from 
Fostex back to find out what was going on. Evidently, the 
scam involved the perpetrators calling up out-of-slate distribu¬ 
tors and having them ship merchandise, which was then paid 
for by stolen cashier’s checks. The perpetrators would already 
have ads in the paper so that the merchandise would be sold 
that weekend, before the cashier’s checks ever reached the 
original store. Add to that the fact that, even after the store de¬ 
posited the cashier’s checks, it would be some time before 
they were returned as being stolen. 

Over the weeks, I kept in touch with the people from 
Fostex to track the course of the investigation. Soon, it be¬ 
came evident that the scope of the scam was quite extensive. 
They told me that there were several hundred thousand dollars 
of stolen merchandise involved. Also, not only were the 
crooks content to deal with out-of-state stores, there were sev¬ 
eral reports of them buying merchandise off of local musi¬ 
cians with those same stolen cashier’s checks. I heard one 
story of a person selling his brand new Mackie 8 bus mixer to 
these guys, which means now the musician has no mixer and 
no money. Also, I heard of another unsuspecting buyer who 
went to the home of the same individual I purchased the unit 
from, and gave that individual close to $2,700 in cash. The 
buyer called up Fostex to register the warranty, only to be told 
he was in receipt of stolen property. So, unlike myself, this 
fellow has no money and no tape recorder. 

A very disconcerting sidebar to this was, once my check 
was returned to the individual that I bought the stolen tape re¬ 
corder from, he called me up and wanted to know what was 
going on, and why had I put a stop payment on the check. I 
told him the story of having the merchandise confiscated, but 
he continued to call me several times after that. 

Recently, the individual I dealt with was brought into 
custody, and a whole layer above him was discovered. It 
seems there are some big time computer hackers that are re¬ 
ally running this show, and the person I dealt with was simply 
a distributor. What this means for you is that they’re still out 
there, and if something seems too good to be true, it’s at least 
a good idea to step back and do some checking before you 
make that deal. Unfortunately, for unsuspecting musicians in 
large metropolitan areas, it is somewhat common to see peo¬ 
ple buy something, only to turn around and dump it as soon 
as a month later. So, trying to discriminate between a scam 
and some crazy who just wants to move a piece of gear out 
can be difficult. The fickle nature of the business is such that 
something could be the most desired piece of gear on the 
planet one minute, and Recycle fodder the next. This means 
that it’s quite possible that a piece of equipment could be new, 
in the box, with the original warranty cards, and be perfectly 
legitimate. 

To try to protect musicians from becoming a victim of 
somebody elses’ scams, I decided to solicit suggestions from 


various corporations, retail outlets, and law enforcement peo¬ 
ple that I know. 

1. If you’re selling something, ALWAYS GET CASH. 

The Rccyclcr clearly states this advice, and it just makes 
sense. Even if you get all that ID stuff like the guy at the su¬ 
per market, do you really want to take that person to court to 
try to get your money? 

2. Also, if you’re selling, try either putting your gear on 
consignment, or having somebody else sell it for you. I think 
most of us remember Doug Timm who put an ad in the paper 
only to have people show up to his house, kill him, and steal 
his car. The cost to you can be from 10-25% of the purchase 
price, and the benefit can be a good night’s sleep. Besides, do 
you really want that dirt bag you’re selling some stomp box 
to, showing up to your house, and looking over your collec¬ 
tion of vintage Les Paul’s? I don’t think so. 

3. If you’re buying something out of the paper, meet him 
in a public place, or, at least, take a friend. Think about it, 
here you are with anywhere from several hundred to several 
thousand dollars in cash in your pocket, and you’re going into 
some place you’ve never been before. Not all of these people 
belong to the Better Business Bureau, and who’s more gullible 
than a musician lusting after some new piece of gear? 

4. If a deal seems too good to be true, it’s at least worth a 
call to the manufacturer to see if a piece of gear is hot or not. 
Even though doing this didn’t help me completely avoid a 
contact with a scum of the worst kind, it can’t hurt to check. 
My scenario was very intricate and new at the time we stum¬ 
bled on it, and, generally, corporations keep records of stolen 
merchandise. If the equipment really is new and in the box, 
you’re going to have to deal with the corporation, sooner or 
later, if you want to validate the warranty, so better before 
than after. 

Finally, in closing, when thinking about buying new 
stuff, consider your local dealer. I know it’s seductive to deal 
with the mail order houses, but the local person can be a 
source of real support. As complicated as most gear is these 
days, it’s nice to have somebody to call when you can’t figure 
out what that little button does, and how come the light 
doesn’t come on. Also, they can be a good backup when 
something dies on you in the middle of a session. I had a 
power supply on a piece of equipment I purchased from a lo¬ 
cal purveyor of fine musical instruments dump on me in the 
middle of a date once. I called the salesman and he ran a new 
one out to my house within an hour. Pretty nice service for 
something that cost me $400 and couldn’t have made him 
much more than $50. Try that on Mr. 800 number out of 
Delaware. 

If you have any questions or suggestions for me, I can be 
reached at: 

Gary Woods 
6428 Valmont St. 

Tujunga, CA 91042 
818 353-7418 
FAX 352-6559 
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by Lou Rocha 


Hi everyone! I am pleased to step in this month since 
Wally is a little busy with a transcontinental move! This mon¬ 
th’s issue of GEnie notes covers the recent conferences with 
Dave Munsie and Howard Carson (ACE 95 Show) as well as 
our regular contributions from Terry Quinn (Hot Topics) and 
Gordon Meyer (ST Library). Hope you enjoy it. 


RTC Highlights 
by Lou Rocha 



This issue contains the highlights of two conferences held 
in the Atari RT. On Feb. 22 Dave Munsie held court with a 
discussion of his fine suite of software programs. On March 
1st the ACE 95 Show was discussed with show organizer 
Howard Carson and TAF (Toronto Atari Federation) president 
Peter Zalesak. 

Dave Munsie’s conference began with a recap of his pre¬ 
vious projects on the Atari platform: Donkey Kong, Berzerk, 
Space Invaders, Frogger, Kaboom and other classics like 
KID-GP, Evader and Dark Pearl. Dave announced his new 
shareware policy that all titles have a flat rate shareware fee of 
$10 per product. 

Current products include the following: Frantick, an ex¬ 
citing shoot-em-up; Asteroidia, an update of Asteroids; 

G — Shell, GFA BASIC programmer’s shell; and Multi _ Run, 

GEM/Multi TOS compatible program launcher. Future prod¬ 
ucts include Quadrys (Tetris clone), Megaspace (arcade qual¬ 
ity shooter) and Choplyfter. Dave is also lauching a bi-month¬ 
ly multimedia disk-based magazine that features news, re¬ 
views, programs, on nothing but Atari related products! 

In addition to his Atari projects, Dave has been approach¬ 
ed to develop Jaguar products and is currently planning on PC 
versions of his Atari products. Future plans also include a 
look at Role Playing Games which, apparently, take a lot 
longer to code. Other projects in Dave’s dreams include a 
guidebook on game design and a MUNSIE CD with all of his 
products. 

The March 1st ACE 95 conference provided some gen¬ 
eral show information and updates on attending developers. 
Tickets for the April 1st and 2nd event were $6 per day / $10 
for both days and included free admission to all seminars and 
workshops that ran hourly from Saturday morning to Sunday 


afternoon. The show itself was being held in three large ball¬ 
rooms at the Novotel Hotel in the heart of Toronto. 

This show received the support of Atari Corp. in the 
form of door prizes. National Jaguar distributor Beamscope 
also pitched in with Jaguar support in the form of booths and 
play stations. 

Among the anticipated highlights were: Lynx and Jaguar 
exhibitions by TOAD and Scarborough Computers; Magic- 
Mac demo by Computer Direct, SARA and Groliers Encyclo¬ 
pedia by Anodyne and It’s All Relative, Calamus SL and 
Calamus for Windows NT by DMC Publishing and a possible 
demo of Mosaic for the Atari by a local programmer. Semi¬ 
nars were scheduled around the clock by several major devel¬ 
opers. The final list was not available at press time but some 
noted speakers scheduled were A1 Fasoldt (Secrets of...), 
Gregg Rodgers (It’s All Relative) and Mario Georgiou (Cala¬ 
mus SL). 

One of the biggest attractions was undoubtedly to be the 
presence of major Atari retailers from all over North 
America. This promised to be a feeding frenzy for show 
starved Atarians. As Howard Carson commented, “. . . more 
computers in one place than anyone has seen in a 
looooooooong time.” 


Hot Topics 

by Terry Quinn 



Viis month’s Hot topic concerns a brand new Calamus 
module-Ihe 3D StereoMagic module! What is it?? MU, the 
following description by Nathan Potechin should give you a 
pretty good idea: 


POTECHIN [Nathan 6 DMC] 

The 3D StereoMagic module allows you to create Ran¬ 
dom Dot Stereograms. The images can be created using ran¬ 
dom dots, irregular dots, repeating textures, images, computer 
renderings and even photographs of yourself! 

The latest craze in art is now available to you from within 
Calamus SL. Create your own 3D stereo design with this in¬ 
teresting new module. Combine your favorite texture and im¬ 
age to create this exciting special effect. 

latest craze this may be, but an awful lot of people have 
a great deal of difficulty seeing these images. What is the best 
way to see them?? Well, perhaps Wally has the right idea. 

ST.MHLLY [Hally] 

Howdy Nathan, 

Here’s how I do it... I look at the image... Then I get 
closer and look at it... Then I cross my eyes and back up 
slowly... Then I close my eyes, shake my head, and walk 
away... Just that easy! <grin> 

Still can’t see the dolphins for the dots... 
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More advice if the “Willy method” doesn't work: 

T.IEHRY12 [Ton Jr.] 

Hey all, 

I’ve never seen one cither, but I heard on the radio (Dr. 
Dean Adell, BTW) a way to approach it. The way I unders¬ 
tand it, you get real close to it, but ♦RELAX* and don’t fo¬ 
cus. Then *slowly* ever so slowly, back away. If you find 
yourself focusing, go back. Apparently at some point it’ll all 
pop together, piece by piece, and supposedly you’re cured 
from being “Stereoscopically challenged.” 

Listen to me, giving advice when I haven’t been able to 
do it myself. Let me know if this works for anyone, and in the 
meantime, I’m going to check it out myself. 

Believe it or not, some people actually CAN see the darn 
things. For this type of person, it's more a question of how it 
works rather than whether it works. 

D.STHARTIN [Binary Ink] 

More questions on the 3D StereoMagic Module: How 
does the module handle the “3-D” aspect of things? Is it color 
based? What kind of input gives Ihe best results? Are there 
limitations on the foreground patterns that are allowed to be 
loaded? 

Frankly, I’ve seen a few of these stereogram generators 
lately. There is a wide spectrum of quality and flexibility. Ex¬ 
actly what will this one do? More info, please! 

POTECHIN [Nathan e DHC] 

1. The 3D StereoMagic Module handles color! 

2. Mario didn’t upload a color example as it would have been 
a rather large file. If you’d like, we can certainly do so. 

3. This module allows for 3 different options: 

a) You can create an RDS (Random Dot Stereogram). 

b) A Random Texture Stereogram. 

c) A repeating object Random Texture Stereogram. 

Type a) is dot based. 

Type b) requires that you generate a repeating 
texture first. This option is included and al¬ 
lows you to generate a texture out of just about 
any image you select, limited only by memory. 

Type c) also allows objects to be repeated 
within the texture-based Stereograms. 

D.STHARTIN [Binary Ink] 

Yup-exactly the information I was look¬ 
ing for. One more question: How does Stereo¬ 
Magic handle the color planes of the graphic 
files that are fed into it? For example, does it 
do “smooth” transitions or is there a “layered” 
or “contoured” effect for each color plane. 

Some of the best Stereograms I’ve seen do ex¬ 
ceptionally smooth and very real 3D curves. 

(Yup, / can see them!) <G> 


DMCPUBLISH [Mario] 

One of the features of the module is in its ability to apply 
color textures and create repeats with hidden images very 
much like some of the best RDS based books. You can also 
create RDS images from renderings. One constraint is to cre¬ 
ate a rendering in gray values only and to place the light 
source in front of the object. You can create some very real 
smooth curves. I’ll upload some samples . . . 

And, of course, there are some individuals who really “con¬ 
tribute” to the overall intellectual tone of the discussion. 

SftM-RAPP [San-830] 

Hmmmm . . . Perhaps it’s not the space between the 
eyes, Nathan, but the space between the ears! ) Did I say 
that? Yikes! ) 

iMtely, it seems as if the people who use “serious ” software 
like Calamus are having more jun than the folks who own 
Jaguars. Kind of makes you wonder whether you should check 
this topic out, doesn't it? 

ST Round Table Library 

by Gordon R. Meyer 
Isolation 

If you enjoy puzzle or strategy games, don’t miss ISOLA 
v3.20. Written by Frenchman, Thierry Grcllicr, Isola (as in, 
“isolation”) is a freeware challenge that will keep you coming 
back for more. 

The concept is simple, as it usually is in addictive games. 
The playing board consists of a 6x8 square. Each of two 
players (play against the computer or a friend) tries to place 
blocks on the board so that their opponent cannot move. Each 
piece can move exactly one square in any direction, but the 
board is small and with every move another block is added. It 
all makes for some short, but intense, games. 
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F:\TESTIHG\STGUID_E\ST-GUIDE.EHG\ST-GUIDE\ST-GUIDE.PRG 


Doun the Rabbit-Hole 


]Retrac^^on^iU^ 


There uas nothing so VERY remarkable in that; nor did fllice 
think it so MERY much out of the uay to hear the Rabbit say 
to itself, 'Oh dear! Oh dear! I shall be late!' (uhen she 
thought it over afterwards, it occurred to her that she ought 
to have wondered at this, but at the tine it all seened quite 
natural); but uhen the Rabbit actually TOOK R wrtch OUT OF 
ITS MRISTCORT- POCKET, and looked at it, and then hurried on, 
Alice started to her feet, for it flashed across her nind *... 
that she had never before seen a rabbit uith either a •;"/ 
uaistcoat-pocket, or a watch to take out of it, and burning 
uith curiosity, she ran across the field after it, and 
fortunately uas just in tine to see it pop doun a large 
rabbit-holel^under the hedge. t 

In another nonent doun went fllice after it, never once 
considering hou in the world she uas to get out again. 

The rabbit-hole went straight on like a tunnel for some uay, 
and then dipped suddenly doun, so suddenly that fllice had not a 
npnent tQ think about stoppin g herself hefore she found herself 


igure 2. ST-Guide 


Isola is a superb example of modern GEM programming. 
Everything is in a moveable window, and the hypcrtcxt-likc 
1ST GUIDE (included in the archive) is used to provide online 
help. I found only two minor quibbles: I wish there were 
sound effects to accompany the game; and to move a piece 
you only have to click on it once. Do not hold down the 
mouse button, as you might think is necessary because of the 
“grabbing hand” mouse shape. 

Isola will work on any Atari ST scries computer, in any 
resolution. Download ISOLA3.LZH, (#35137, uploaded by 
J.WISNIEWSK2) and give it a try. I think you’ll like it. 

ST Guide 

One of the niftiest, but often overlooked, programs avail¬ 
able for the Atari is ST Guide. Written by Holgcr Wcets of 
Germany, ST Guide is a powerful hypertext authoring system 
for the ST. 

Hypertext, a concept that has been around for many 
years, has recently entered the mainstream, thanks to the 
World Wide Web, HyperCard , and other products and serv¬ 
ices. In brief, hypertext allows you to create documents that 
contain “links” to other documents, pictures, or sound files. 
While ST Guide only supports text-based links, it is still a 
worthwhile and fascinating program. 

ST Guide has become a de facto standard for much of the 
ST scene in Europe. Many of the latest programs rely on 57’ 
Guide (or its like-minded cousin, 1ST VIEW) for their help 
systems. But even without programs that require it, you can 
enjoy ST Guide by itself. 

There are a number of excellent reference files you can 
download and start using right away. Books such as Alice in 
Wonderland , and documentation about the internals of your 
ST are available in ST Guide format. There are too many to 
list here; search for “Hypertext” in Library 21 to locate them. 
Most were uploaded by RT member J.WISNTEWSK2. The 
English version of ST Guide , with German documentation, is 
STGUID_E.LZH (#33065). 



4:59 o Atari to PC Network 

by Lou Rocha 

Some weeks ago I downloaded a rather 
large six Mb compressed graphic I needed to 
use on my PC <blush>. I had a real dilemma on 
my hands. How was I going to get this file on 
the PC? It was already compressed and I didn’t 
have a file splitter utility that would work on 
the Atari and restore the file on the PC. (I later 
found MEGAFIJ , but that’s another story.) 

After checking with the other sysops, I re¬ 
ceived a suggestion to try Ghost Link, not a 
new program but one that had been tried. With 
absolutely nothing to lose, I downloaded Ghost 
Link from Library 2 in the Atari RoundTable 
and was surprised at its ease of use. The only 
hardware I needed was a 9-pin serial cable and 
a null modem adaptor. The two pieces cost less than ten 
bucks. 

Although the program was written in Belgium, the 
documentation was in English. Thank goodness! I followed 
the instructions and hooked up one end of the serial cable to 
the Serial 2 port on my STE. The other end went into the null 
modem adaptor and then into the COM 2 port on the PC. 

With cabling in place, I copied the software. STMASTER 
went on the root of my F:\ drive although I could have put it 
anywhere. The companion program, PCS LA VE. EXE went on 
the root of the PC’s D:\ drive (sec figure 3). I ran PCSI^AVE 
first and set the configuration for COM 2 by pressing the [2] 
key. Next, I set the port speed to 57,600 baud to match the 
recommended setting for the STE Serial Port 2. Setting the 
speed required me to press the IF9] key. Speeds range from 
300 to 115200 baud. The PC was set! 


Ghostlink Master vi.G2 Beta 02/05/94 (c)Bitz 1994 
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Figure 3. Ghostlink Master Program 


Back on the STE, I ran the STMASTER. PRG and was 
greeted by a simple dialog box (see figure 4). On the left side, 
I set the port to Serial 2 and chose a speed of 57,600 baud. On 
the right side, I had to install the settings for the remote PC 
system. 

Clicking the Add button brought up the Partition settings 
selector. 
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Partition settings 
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On the top row were the available 
driver letters for my Atari; I chose J:\. I 
selected D:\ drive on the PC as the 
target drive for copying my file. 

Returning to the first dialog box, I 
clicked the INSTALL button and all was 
ready to go! 

On the Atari desktop I pressed 
[Alt][J] and a drive window opened 
with a busy bee pointer. Over on the PC 
I could see a directory listing scroll by. I 
turned back to my Atari and, lo and 
behold, there was the directory of the 
PC’s D:\ drive! I opened the F:\ drive window on my STE 
and copied the graphic file to the open J:\ window. On the PC 
I could see the file being downloaded in 4096 byte segments. 
It took about twenty minutes to finish copying at 4 Kb/sec but 
the file imported flawlessly into my Windows NT version of 
Calamus, so I know the error checking had been flawless. 

Ghostlink has become one of my regular bootup 
programs and its usefulness has given me yet another reason 
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to stick with my Atari. I regularly use 
PC graphics on my Atari with the help 
of the friendly ghost on my system. 

Sign Up 

GEnie’s new rates are attracting a lot of 
users to telecommunications. For &8.95 
US per month you get four hours of free 
connect time, long distance and sprint 
node charges extra. Additional time is 
charged at only $3.00 per hour. 

To sign up, just follow these simple 
steps: 


Figure 4: Partition Settings Selector. 

1. Set your communications software for half duplex (local 
echo), at 300,1200 or 2400 baud. 

2. Dial toll free: 1-800-638-8369 (in Canada call 
1-800-387-8330). Upon connection, enter HHH 

3. At the U#= prompt, enter XTX99437,GENIE and then 
press fRRTURNl. 

4. Have a major credit card ready. In the U.S. you may also 
use your checking account number. 




Qwikforms CD - -1 3 0 forms and layouts for 
PageStream--plus every product that we have ever made for the 
ST, and more. A total of 5392 images in IMG format, 722 EPS 
(Illustrator) images, and 557 Type 1 fonts (with AFM files for 
PageStream 2.2). Plus 700 business letters in ascii TXT format, 
230 Calamus fonts, 164 GDOS fonts, 142 PI1 (Degas) images, 
196 GIF images, 112 spreadsheet templates, utilities, classics, 
and a few surprises for a total of 18,281 files and 274 mb (equal to 
JE91 720kb floppy disks). ISO 9660 format (ST and IBM). $59.95 


lilt- A collection of 125 Type 1 decorative, display, 
and artist fonts for use with desktop publishing programs (includes 
AFM files for PageStream 2.2 or newer). 65 of these fonts have 
been converted to PageStream 1.8 (DMF) and Calamus (CFN). 
Specify Type 1, DMF, or CFN with your order. Five or eight disks, 
28 page directory--$39.95 _ 


Hbliptomania III" 


--10 more disks of hi-res (300 dpi) clip art 
in IMG format for use with PageStream, Touch-Up, Calamus, 
Publisher, etc. Categories include Computers, Graphics, Home, 
Houses, Military, Science, Signs, Sports, Vacation, Wheels, etc. 
377 images, 28 page directory-$39.95 


The STeiiing Connection 

Box 4850 

Berkeley, CA 94704 

707-823-5500 

To order by phone, call: 800-831-8538 


To order by mail, send 
check or money order to: 

(CA res. add 6% sales tax) 
iSmMH/ For more information, call: 


Buy Cliptomania III and 
FontFarm II for $59.95 
Shipping-$3.00 (USA) 


All other-$5.C 
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The Search for a Graphics Processor 

^ dt f- fat 

by Thomas J. Andrews 

GEnie:T. ANDREWS 16 


I’ve heard it said that everyone has a novel inside, 
struggling to escape. Well, if that’s true about the ver¬ 
bal arts, it surely must be true for the graphic arts, 
as well. The trouble is we don’t all possess the skills 
and talents necessary to bring these hidden objects 
out. 

The time eventually came for me to find out about 
some of my graphic skills. Longtime readers of CN 
might remember an article I wrote on signmaking, 
where I bemoaned the lack of vegetable graphics for 
Print Shop and Print Power. We have a roadside veg¬ 
etable stand and I use those two programs to make 
signs for it. Since I wrote that article. I’ve decided to 
try my own hand at some simple vegetable drawings, 
maybe a tomato, a cucumber, or an ear of corn. Once 
these drawings were produced, I could use a screen 
dump program like Billboard to print them for some 
of my signs. 

So, I set out to find a good drawing program. Ac¬ 
tually, the term “drawing program” doesn’t quite fit 
what I was looking for. Word processors have released 
my writing from the restraints of poor penmanship 
and typos, allowing me to easily make endless revi¬ 
sions until I have my text just as I want it. I need a 
program that will do the same thing for whatever 
graphics talents I possess. I need a Graphics Proces¬ 
sor. 

What’s Out There to Work With? 

The computer I’m currently using is a 130XE that 
has been Rambo-upgraded to 320K. My monitor is 
monochrome, but I have a fairly good color television 
within reach. I have several joysticks and paddle con¬ 
trollers, and my brother owns a KoalaPad touch tab¬ 
let, which he loaned to me. 

As for software, I had several programs to investi¬ 
gate. My brother had Micro Illustrator, the software 
that was packed with the KoalaPad, and Ram- 
brandt 2.0 (Antic Publishing), which he purchased the 
same time as the Koala. I had something called Micro 
Paint Artist (a.k.a. PAINT!), a PD offering that had 
been sent to me years ago. 

A scouring of the GEnie 8-bit Library produced 
two more programs. Draw 7 (file #5513 & 5514) is 
shareware from David S. Beifeld. The program isn’t 
dated, but the file was posted in 1991. The other was 


Pixel Artist Deluxe (PAD) 1.3 (file #3434), a PD pro¬ 
gram from Art Horan. The posting date for this one 
was in 1988. 

Partway through my investigation, the first issue 
of the new incarnation of Atari Classics arrived. 

There is an ad in that issue for a Super Sketch 
Graphics Tablet from More Than Games of Austin, 
Tfexas. Rather than being a touch tablet, this tablet 
has a movable arm with a pointer that you can use to 
trace drawings and photos. The cost, complete with 
software: $12 postpaid. This sounded like just the 
thing for a non-artist like me. I spoke with Rick 
Detlefsen, owner of More Than Games, at the Atari 
8-bit RTC on GEnie, and as he described the hard¬ 
ware and answered my questions, I became convinced 
of it. I ordered one and it arrived with little delay. 

The Super Sketch was originally produced by Per¬ 
sonal Peripherals, Inc (PPI) starting in 1984. Other 
models were produced for Commodore, Coleco, and 
TI99 computers. The tablet itself is about the size of a 
standard clipboard, with a working area around that 
of a half a sheet of paper. Besides the drawing arm, 
there are four push button switches and a paper 
clamp. From left to right, the switches are marked 
LIFT, SELECT, MENU, and LIFT again. A little in¬ 
vestigation showed that the Super Sketch is compat¬ 
ible with the KoalaPad, with SELECT equivalent to 
the Koala left switch and the left-hand LIFT the 
same as the Koala right switch. The switches also cor¬ 
respond to the left, right, up, and down positions of a 
joystick. With the addition of another switch tied to 
the STRIG line of the connector, the Super Sketch 
could conceivably substitute for a joystick. Over all, 
the Super Sketch seems to be well made for a product 
of this type. 

What Should a Graphics Processor Do? 

I believe a graphics processor should manipulate 
pixels and lines to form pictures much the same way a 
word processor manipulates letters and words to form 
documents. Each of these programs does this, to a 
greater or lesser degree. The features that do this ma¬ 
nipulation are generally called drawing tools. Some of 
the more common tools are: 

PLOUFREEHAND: All drawing programs have this 
one. Generally, you push and hold a button on the 
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controller to draw as you move the cursor and release 
it to move the cursor without drawing. 

LINE. This helps you draw perfectly straight lines. 
The usual procedure is to move the cursor to one end 
of the prospective line, press a button, and move the 
cursor to the other end of the line. A temporary “rub¬ 
ber band” line will show on the screen. Move the cur¬ 
sor to precisely position the rubber band line and 
press the button again to make it permanent. 

BOX/CIRCLE/ELUPSE. Acts similar to LINE above. A 
reference point is defined (one corner for a box, the 
center for a circle or ellipse), then the cursor is moved 
away and a rubber band figure is shown, to be made 
permanent with another button press. Some pro¬ 
grams will automatically fill these figures if you want. 

FILL: This will fill any enclosed area with the cur¬ 
rent paint color or pattern. 

PATTERN: A small area with pixels of two or more 
colors that can be used in a plot or fill operation. 
Typically used to create shading effects. Some pro¬ 
grams allow the user to redefine the patterns. 

BRUSH: Defines the shape of the line to be drawn. 
Can be a single point, multiple points, or a line. Some 
programs allow the user to redefine the brush shapes. 

ZOOM: Magnifies a small area of the screen for de¬ 
tail work. 

MIRROR: Create kaleidoscope-like effects. Helps 
when trying to draw symmetrical images. 

BLOCK COPY. Similar to the same feature in a word 
processor. Lets you pick up a portion of the screen 
and reproduce it in other areas. 

UNDO: Allows you to go back to an earlier stage in 
your drawing with a single keypress if you don’t like 
what you just drew. Some programs will undo the 
undo. 

RAYS: Acts similar to BOX/CIRCLE/ELLIPSE, cre¬ 
ating a series of lines radiating from a single point. 

AIRBRUSH: Paints with a more or less random pat¬ 
tern. Used for texturing. 

SHIFT/ROTATE: Moves all or part of the screen area 
for centering or orientation. 

The most basic of these features were common to 
all the programs. Of the more elaborate features, 
Rambrandt had the most and PAINT! had the least. 
See the accompanying chart for details. 

Ibsting 

I decided to try out each program with the same 
figure, a partially peeled ear of corn. 

The basic shape of an ear of corn is that of an el¬ 
lipse, somewhat flattened at the butt end. Curved 
lines running from somewhere in the middle of each 
side to the opposite butt “corner” would indicate the 
edges of the husk leaves remaining on the ear. The 
tips of the peeled leaves would show on either side of 
the ear. 


A minimum of four colors would be necessary. The 
background, of course, would be one, probably white. 
The kernels would be another, a bright yellow. An¬ 
other color would be needed for outlines, probably a 
light to medium green. Another, darker, green would 
be needed for the husk. This would be mixed with the 
other non-background colors in various patterns to 
produce husk leaves of various shades. 

This seemed like a good test figure, one that 
would make use of many of the various drawing tools. 
TVying to draw this figure with some of the simpler 
programs would show if these tools are really so desir¬ 
able. 

Micro Plaint Artist (PAINT!) 

PAINT! is the simplest of these programs, so it 
should have the shortest learning curve. It seemed 
like the best place to start. 

It wasn’t. PAINT! is a bare-bones program, for 
joystick only. There is no provision for drawing curves 
other than freehand, and no cursor speed control. My 
joystick skills weren’t up to the task of drawing a 
smooth curve with PAINT!, and I wasn’t able to draw 
anything like an ear of corn with it. This program 
amply illustrates that the KISS philosophy (Keep It 
Simple, Stupid) can go too far. 

Micro Illustrator 

Since I didn’t get far with the joystick, I thought 
I’d try the KoalaPad. Here I ran into another disap¬ 
pointment. My brother’s KoalaPad is old, and has 
been mistreated along the way. As a consequence, it 
has a few spots that are less sensitive than others. 
Some are almost dead. When you try to draw a 
smooth freehand curve the cursor may take a sudden 
wild leap across the screen, leaving a jagged mess of a 
drawing. At best, that’s annoying. At worst, well... 

The Super Sketch wasn’t much help, either. I soon 
found out that it isn’t as compatible with the Koala¬ 
Pad as I thought. The Super Sketch doesn’t have any 
setting that corresponds to the KoalaPad with the 
stylus lifted, and that condition is vital to using Micro 
Illustrator. Perhaps yet another switch could be added 
to simulate this condition on the Super Sketch. It will 
take further study. 

I WAS able to determine that, with a functioning 
KoalaPad, or a modified Super Sketch, I would be 
able to produce a passable drawing, although it would 
be more difficult than I would like. While Micro Illus¬ 
trator has more tools than PAINT!, more yet would be 
helpful. 

Super Sketch Software (Sketch) 

I still thought the Super Sketch showed promise, 
if only it had the proper software. It was only logical 
to try the cartridge that came with it next. Since the 
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Super Sketch is designed for tracing over paper draw¬ 
ings, I pencilled out a rough outline to use as a guide, 
rather than trying to create an image on the screen 
from scratch. 

This worked fairly well, and I was able to produce 
a usable drawing. I’m sure I’ll get better with prac¬ 
tice. 

The trouble came when I saved the image to a 
disk file. Sketch files use a proprietary format not 
compatible with either of the more established Micro 
Illustrator or Micro Painter formats. This made the 
file unusable with Billboard, defeating the purpose of 
making the drawing in the first place. Rick Detlefsen 
tells me that a converter program is in the works, but 
isn’t finished yet. When it is, Fm sure he’ll make it 
widely available; but until then, Sketch will not be 
useful for my purposes. 

Pixel Artist Deluxe 1.3 (PAD) 

I was beginning to get discouraged by the time I 
got to PAD. Half of the programs were unusable for 
one reason or another, and I was preparing myself for 
the worst. 

PAD restored my faith in the possibilities. It 
works with either joystick or touchpad, switching be¬ 
tween them at the touch of a button. While it suffered 
with the same pad problem as Micro Illustrator (a 
hardware problem beyond its control), a “jitter filter” 
smoothed things out somewhat. A joystick cursor 
speed control slowed things down to where my feeble 
reaction time could cope, so I was able to create a 
drawing solely with the joystick. All drawing tools 
worked well, especially the unique “bend line” feature 
that helped me make curves with ease. Output files 
were in Micro Painter format, completely compatible 
with Billboard, and the program ran equally well 
with DOS 2.5 and MyDOS 4.5. 

PAD requires 64K to run with all features. It will 
function with 48K, but the undo feature won’t work. 

The one drawback was a complete incompatibility 
with the Super Sketch. In fact, the program locked up 
when I plugged the Super Sketch in the KoalaPad’s 
place. Putting that aside, though, PAD was accept¬ 
able. I put it on my new list of “definite maybes.” 

Draw 7 

Draw 7 was another disappointment. At first 
glance, its lengthy documentation indicated a fea¬ 
ture-packed program, but closer inspection showed it 
lacking in some important (to me) areas. The worst 
deficiency was the absence of multi-color fill patterns, 
which made shading very difficult. 

The ellipse tool was another problem. With most 
of the programs, the orientation and relative thick¬ 
ness of the ellipse are controlled by the user. Draw 7 


produces just one orientation and shape for an ellipse. 
All the user controls is the size and placement. 

Draw 7’s most unique features were the ability to 
record and play back the drawing procedure and to 
produce certain real-time special graphic effects. 
While these were interesting, they were useless for 
drawing vegetables. 

Draw 7 is the biggest memory hog of the group, 
requiring the equivalent of a 130XE to run. As far as 
I can tell, the only use made of the extra memory is 
for temporary playback storage, a feature that could 
have been made optional. 

Rambrandt 2.0 

Obtaining a graphics processor wasn’t my only 
goal when I started this project. This article was part 
of it, too. I delayed Rambrandt until last for a reason. 
Rambrandt is virtually unavailable to the vast major¬ 
ity of potential users. If it lived up to its ads in Antic, 

I feared the more available programs would pale by 
comparison. I wanted to compare Rambrandt to them, 
rather than the other way around. 

Rambrandt has more features than any of the 
others, so it takes longer to learn. I haven’t mastered 
it yet, and may not. Many of the features are unneces¬ 
sary for the kind of basic drawing I want to do, much 
as many of those of a high-level word processor like 
Paper Clip or Textpro are for basic word processing. 
Still, it’s nice to have them there, waiting for the time 
when basic features aren’t enough. 

Rambrandt was the only program of the group 
that happily accepted all of the controllers, although 
it would have benefitted from PAD’s “jitter filter,” es¬ 
pecially in zoom mode. I used a combination of joy¬ 
stick and Super Sketch to produce my drawing. Ram- 
brandl’s Koala driver works just fine with the Super 
Sketch. 

Rambrandt doesn’t have a joystick speed control 
in the same sense as the other programs, where the 
response time of the cursor is changed. Instead, it has 
a special single step function that responds to the ar¬ 
row keys. This is the best setup for control while in 
zoom mode, cleaning up all those little details. Ram¬ 
brandt supplies a running display of the cursor coor¬ 
dinates in a command window, making precision posi¬ 
tioning easy. 

A look at the features chart shows that Ram¬ 
brandt has 141patterns available at any one time. 

This huge number comes from the program’s ability to 
utilize the character maps from any 9-sector ATASCII 
font as patterns. I didn’t begin to use this feature, but 
it really sounds intriguing. 

Rambrandl’s biggest failing is in its disk-handling 
facility. Rambrandt is written in Fig-Forth and uses a 
proprietary DOS, incompatible with other 8-bit DOS’s. 
There are special modules for loading and saving pic- 
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tures with a DOS 2.0 disk, but they only work with 
single density. Those wishing to create picture file ar¬ 
chives on higher-density disks or hard drives will re¬ 
quire separate transfer steps to go from Rambrandl to 
archive and back again. 

I found Rambrandt relatively easy to use. There’s 
a lot to learn with it, but all that takes is a little time 
and effort. I put it on the list of “definite maybes” 
with PAD 1.3. 

Rounding Things Up 

My test is now finished, and the results are: 3 re¬ 
jects, 2 maybes, and 1 future possibility. I’ll be using 
the two “maybes” until something better comes along. 
My search was successful, and I should now be able to 
produce a few graphics for my business signs. With 
practice, my drawing should improve. I know my writ¬ 
ing did the more I worked with word processors. Per¬ 
haps my skills will improve to the point where I can 


make some decent icons using the Print Shop Graphic 
Editors. 

I can also see that there is a lot of room for devel¬ 
opment in this area. We need more programs that 
draw in Graphics modes other than 15. We need a ver¬ 
sion of Billboard for color printers. A Rambrandt-style 
graphics processor that uses Jeff Potter’s Colrview 
system would be marvelous, as would a Bill¬ 
board-style color or gray-scale printer dump for it. 
These are just some of the possibilities. 

Can you imagine scanning a photo into Colrview 
format, editing it with an 8-bit graphics processor 
and printing the results on a color printer blown up to 
any size you want? I can. Oh, it wouldn’t be up to SV¬ 
GA, MAC, Amiga, or ST production standards. But to 
do it with the 8-bit, to do things with 16-year old tech¬ 
nology that its creators never dreamed possible, now 
THERE’S something worth working for. 


Features 


Graphic Modes 
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The International STITT 
Expert Programming Competition 



L by Dave Small 

_ Copyright 1995, all rights^ reserved. _ , 

NOTE: This is different than most articles in CN in that this may 
be copied provided (please!) you copy it intact. I would appreci¬ 
ate translation to other languages very much, especially if you 
re-post the translated version to a BBS or networkter this compe¬ 
tition. 

★ ★ ★ 

Caution: This is for experts. Unlike many columns I write, this 
one is Not For Beginners. (I disagree! This is only for “experts" if 
you intend to make use of the information. All Atari users will 

benefit by reading the answers to these questions. -Joe W.) 

* * * 

Introduction: The Expert’s Competitions 

Last column, I presented a Programming Competition for ST 
Wizards anywhere. (I'll use “ST” to cover the whole product line, 
okay?) In the column were some pretty esoteric questions that 
only people who had met, and overcome them, could answer. I 
know those people are out there; I’ve met some of them in per¬ 
son, others via demo-disks, others via their programs. (I still like 
the sheer speed in the original TEMPUS, for instance.) 

These are all “found out the hard way” questions. If you 
haven't programmed the ST, you may find them interesting; 
they're on the very edge of the ST envelope. If you’re going to 
program the ST, you will find this knowledge extremely useful... 
this is one column worth tearing out and putting in your "Keep¬ 
ers” notebook. (If you don’t have a notebook like that, start one.) 

Questions labelled [OldTimers] relate to us who been pro¬ 
grammin’ the ST since 1985, and have used the tools available in 
1985 (“the horror! the horror!”) Similiarly, other questions some¬ 
times have a label on them to identify their topic. 

Finally, in order to shorten this article, I have had to para¬ 
phrase the questions-it was 68k long first pass! I guess that’s ap¬ 
propriate, though (grin). 

1. [OldTimers]: What's wrong with conditional ASM using 
AS68? 

After any conditional assembly, each branch (BRA or BRxx 
conditional) will be off by 2, then 4, then 6, bytes, meaning the 
CPU will jump to the wrong place, usually into the middle of an 
opcode. Each further BRA will be off 2 more bytes. I had WILD 
crashes from this in Spectre. 

2. [OldTimers]: Why is it a bad idea to have two labels, 
with no opcode, in AS68? Like this: 

I 

VIDEOROUTINE 

RELOOP 

(routine code) 

BRA RELOOP 
; end of routine 


Same as #1; again, every Branch instruction below two la¬ 
bels, with no opcode in it, will go off 2,4,6... increasingly off. 
(This led to me putting a NOP on EVERY LABEL in the Mac Emu¬ 
lator, something that had to be pulled later—it was taking up too 
much room.) 

I have run into this problem with other assemblers; some¬ 
times it is called a “synchronization error.” I don’t know why it 
should be such a popular error, but look out for it! 

3. [OldTimers]: What GHASTLY thing will happen if you as¬ 
semble an assembly language file named, oh, “ DSMALL.S ” us¬ 
ing AS68, like this: 

AS68 -1 DSHALL 

Why, nice ol‘ AS68 will write the output ON TOP OF THE 
SOURCE CODE! In other words, your program’s source code 
(what you wrote, the assembly language & comments) would be 
overwritten by the output and destroyed. This bug bit me so of¬ 
ten Dan Moore whipped me up a batch file to make SURE the 
filename had a “S” on it; otherwise, it aborted. You'll find a ref¬ 
erence to this in the “Neil Young” section of the Spectre 
manual-when the code assembled first time, no errors, I was 
sure I had zapped the source code AGAIN from this error. 

4. [OldTimers] What happens if you try to L068/RELM0D a 
file that doesn’t exist? For instance, as part of a batch file to as¬ 
semble, link, and RELMOD (change from CP/M-68K to IDS for¬ 
mat) a file. 

Sweet, kind ol’ L068/RELM0D would fill up YOUR ENTIRE 
DISK with a file that was... garbage. It would only stop when 
you RESET or it ran out of free space on the disk. Of course, hit¬ 
ting RESET during a filewrite practically guarantees directory 
damage (in this case, “lost clusters”-as though something swal¬ 
lowed part of your disk). 

Naturally, recovering the free space from a file that went bad 
was mighty hard in 1985... there were no tools! (Dan Moore 
wrote a CHKDSK that could recover the taken-up sectors; before 
that, I generally copied to another partition, “zeroed” the 
loused-up one, and copied back. Make no mistake; many of the 
articles we did together were “sheer necessity stuff.” For exam¬ 
ple, PARTCOPY was for backups; TWISTER was to speed up flop¬ 
pies 2 times; MEG A MINUTE was a fast floppy backup program. 

Nowadays, we have much better tools to recover disk space, 
and DEVPAK, as well as other assemblers/linkers, that do not pull 
this. 

5. [Easy Question] Why do I not use AS68 nor L068/ 
RELMOD any more? (HINT: See #14) 

I’d like to strangle whoever wrote them. Nonetheless, Spec¬ 
tre was built by them for a long, long time. (“I think it’s gonna be 
a long, long time.”-Elton John) 

Adding insult to injury was that AS68, then L068/RELM0D 
was SLOW! We're talking many minutes per program “built” 
here. We changed to DEVPAK, which was FAR faster, and have 
been, well, overjoyed with it. 

6. [Hard Assembly Question] (See contest entry for data in 
address and data registers; here are the relevant ones. The oth¬ 
ers are smokescreen.) 

supervisorA7 = $1235 Status Reg. = $2307 

PC = $5000 (and is in a legal program, etc.) 

Supervisor mode (e.g., SSP & current A7=$1235). 
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You perform a multiply instruction using DO and D1. WHY, ex¬ 
actly, do you get three instant bombs (yes, 31)? (Remember, 
we’re at IPL 7, so interrupts are not the problem). 

Here's something Motorola didn’t tell you, which took me 
the In-Circuit Emulator to find: MULTIPLY and DIVIDE USE THE 
STACK as temporary “scratch space.” You’ll note A7 above is 
odd-aligned ; well, the 68000 cannot use an odd-aligned stack, as 
it is a word (2-byte) oriented processor. So, technically, you get 3 
bombs because this is an “address error” (attempt to do a 
word-long access on an odd-aligned address). (2 bombs is a bus 
error; 4 bombs is illegal instruction. In the course of the Multiply, 
it tries a word access to the stack, which is odd aligned; bang, 3 
bombs!) 

Find THAT in the (fracklesnitz) 68000 manual! 

Please remember to always have a stack “up” when using 
multiply and divide. 

You know... I also wonder what the heck programmers do 
with a 68000 in a system with no RAM... but I’m sure they 
don't multiply and divide. 

7. [Hard Assembly Question] Assume you shut down RAM 
for a time (by writing to the Atari Memory Controller, the MCU, 
formery called MMU until that became confusing with the 
68030’s MMU). Interrupts are off. Now, do a division. Will it 
work? Why? 

Nope, it will fail. Divide needs the stack for scratchpad 
RAM, too. With the MCU shut down ... thud. You’ll probably 
double-bus error (the CPU will bus error trying to use scratchpad 
RAM that doesn't work, then will double-bus error trying to write 
an “I’ve Crashed!” stackframe to RAM, which it can't do. Double 
bus errors are as bad a crash as it gets in the 680x0 world.) 

Gee, do #6 and W1 give any of you copy-protection people 
devious ideas? They should. For example, do a multiply, with the 
stack pointing at some critical location. Put this code in an obvi¬ 
ous copy-protect module that people will be tempted to bypass. 
The “critical location” will not be modified. Then, if it isn’t modi¬ 
fied, Boom! The “cracker” will not know WHY that location would 
be modified-“after all, you’re not using the stack...” 

There are much more clever ways to use this knowledge, of 
course. Go for it! 

8. [Hard Assembly Question] How, exactly, can you gener¬ 
ate a “spurious interrupt?" NOTE: Atari assures me it is "impos¬ 
sible.” 

This one prevented Spectre sound from working for a LONG 
time. Again, a hardware I.C.E. was needed to solve it. Remember, 
I was supposed to rule out the possibility of a spurious interrupt. 
.. sigh. 

To spurious interrupt your machine, run a high speed 
MFP-68901 chip timer interrupt (11 Khz, or 11,000/sec, is plenty). 
Use it to play digital sound via stuffing the sound chip. (There is 
a good example assembly code in ST-REPLAY for this). This 
pretty well saturates the Atari CPU-at 8 Mhz, you’re just about to 
smother it with interrupts. (In other words, the 68000 is just 
barely completing one interrupt when another happens.) 

NOW, let vertical blank interrupts (“VBL”s) happen. (They 
are used in Atari and Spectre modes to do routine, “heartbeat” 
tasks; for example, they update the mouse pointer and time 
ticker.) So, the 68000 CPU is running (effectively) Very Slowly, 


handling that VBL. In another 60th second, another VBL interrupt 
will come in (every 1/60th or 1/70th second, depending on your 
monitor; color is 60, mono is 70.). The second VBL will happen 
before the machine has, more-or-less, “acknowledged” the first 
VBL. Also, it will upset the processing of those 11 Khz interrupts 
hammering the CPU’s coffin shut. 

All of this results in the GLUE chip, which is supposed to 
worry about this stuff, dropping back five to punt, and going qui¬ 
etly to sleep. 

The result? The CPU will get an interrupt request, say, 

“Okay, WHO interrupted me NOW?” and because everything is so 
tied up, with the 68901 MFP interrupt controller getting bom¬ 
barded by 11 Khz interrupt requests, that the MFP will not answer 
the 680001)) Result: lots of bombs, and a “spurious interrupt.” A 
“spurious interrupt” literally means the 68000 was told to inter¬ 
rupt by a chip like the 68901 MFP. It said, okay, what interrupt? 
and was never answered. After a certain amount of time, the 
68000 punts, assumes a hardware bug, and does a spurious in¬ 
terrupt, to let the user know Something Is Wrong. (This shows 
you Motorola was on the ball. Instead of just crashing mysteri¬ 
ously, the 68000 tells you a spurious interrupt happened, which 
greatly narrows the field of possible causes). 

The (hilarious) “fix” to this I found out for Spectre is ONE 
LINE OF CODE. Just put a “pointer” to an RTE (Return from Ex¬ 
ception) instruction (it’s effectively return from interrupt) in the 
“Spurious Interrupt Vector” location. Just let it happen! Don’t 
even sweat it. 

First time I tried this, sound worked on Spectre. I run it off 
an interrupt, 11,000 times a second. This is why sound slows 
down Spectre. 

I literally never touched this code again. Problem solved; 
been there, done that. 

Little known embarassing secret: My sound “test program,” 
which generated repeated test sounds, was called 
"MacPIayMate.” It, err, makes repeated sounds. 

Now look, I needed something that was constantly changing 
sounds so I could tell if I was keeping up. Sandy, I promise!, I 
was looking at the debug terminal and the Zax I.C.E. terminal, 
NOT THE PICTURES! 

And you know... 

... Believe me, it is real difficut to have some(thing) saying, 
“Oooooh, Aaaaaah” over and over and over while you are debug¬ 
ging! 

9. [Hard Floppy Disk Controller/Disk Drive Question] How 

can you consistently access tracks -1, -2, and -3, to either imple¬ 
ment copy protection or just store data? 

The thing that normally halts the FDC, Floppy Disk Control¬ 
ler, from stepping further inwards is the “Track 00” wire in the 
floppy disk cable. The floppy drive makes this wire go “TRUE” 
when you hit track 0, and the FDC halts in its tracks. 

The solution? Just cut the TRK00 wire in the FDC cable! 
(Better, put a switch on it, so you can be sure of TRK00 from 
time to time. And you should really put a +5 pullup, say, 2.2K 
ohm, on it, to be certain it is not telling the FDC it’s on track 0 
accidentally. 

There IS a software solution I know of which involves start¬ 
ing up a step, then de-seiecting the drive at EXACT timing (to the 
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nanoseconds), so the TRKOO line does not go true (a de-selected 
drive cannot TRUE the line). The STEP procedure checks TRKOO, 
it's showing non-TRK 00, then you RE-select the drive in time for 
the actual step. This is NOT trivial-get a fast oscilloscope if you 
want to play with this. Really, I think there are some things that 
wire cutters are the best for! 

By the way: Apple Il's had no track 00 sensor; that’s why 
they stepped inwards 40+ times, and “buzzed” when they hit 
track 00, on startup. You always wondered why Apple Il’s 
"buzzed” on powerup; now you know. 

10. [Heavy Floppy Disk Controller/Disk Question] Why is it 
a good idea to ALWAYS step outwards five times before doing a 
RESTORE (seek to TRACK 0)? Note this is done on the ATR-8000 
8-bit Atari machine (a fine, fine, reliable CP/M machine, too.) 

Because the disk head sometimes gets stuck behind the 
track 00 sensor, which causes the TRKOO wire to show “false” 
(hey, it's not on Track 0, it’s on track -2!) and you will NEVER get 
to track 00 by stepping “further in!” I see this all the time on 
Atari drives after the drives have been bounced around by air¬ 
lines, and are on track “minus something.” I learned this trick 
from Russell Smith and the ATR-8000; 8-inch drives were par¬ 
ticularly prone to this. Nasty! 

Russell taught me something else. He believed strongly in 
the apprentice system-that “programming ought to be learned 
•over the shoulder of a master.” I agree, totally. I think example 
code, especially rough stuff like this, is the best way to learn. 
That’s why we ALWAYS gave away the SOURCE CODE to our 
START programs. (They’ve ended up on several public domain 
collections, despite copyright.) 

11. [Heavy Assembly/C Question] What is the problem be¬ 
tween the Atari and Mac concerning locations $100-$13F? Why 
does this spell absolute disaster for a Mac Emulator on the ST 
hardware? 

Locations $100-$13F are, in effect, USED BY THE ST HARD¬ 
WARE. They are completely essential! They are the “interrupt 
vectors,” or, in English, the location or address where the CPU 
jumps to on a particular interrupt, as controlled by the MFP 
68901 "interrupt controller” chip in the ST. (For example, when 
you receive a character through the serial port, the MFP looks up 
the address to handle things in this table; same thing for a 
mouse movement. There are 16 interrupts handled through the 
MFP; hence 16 locations in the table.) 

Alas, the Mac also used these locations (EXTENSIVELY; al¬ 
most every Mac program reads them) as “globals,” or variables 
that every Mac program used. Hence, I had to give them to the 
Mac... trouble is, that would crash the ST, since they would no 
longer be addresses, but various Mac trivia. When you received 
a character and the MFP looked in its table at $100-$13F, it would 
get some wild address, and crash. 

This was the end of the Mac-ST project... until... 

12. [Heavy Hardware Question] When I solved it, it was the 
last “big” problem in implementing a Mac emulator. I literally 
woke up with the solution at 3 AM. Two months later, Mac mode 
ran. So: Row’d I solve this problem? 

I read many “exciting” books in 1985, like everything about 
the 68000 and other chips in the ST. One day, a real thriller, “The 
68901 MFP ‘Multi-Function Peripheral’ Interrupt Controller / 


Timer / Serial Chip,” came from Motorola. (Are we talking major 
yawn?) I read through it, thinking, yeah, yeah, yawn, so what pro¬ 
gram serial ports. 

But one page must have sunk in as I flipped through the 
manual. I woke up at 3 A.M. next morning and flipped the pages 
to something my brain was yelling at me to see. And, incredibly, 
there it was, the last unsolvable problem, solved. I felt a buzz 
throughout me. I COULD DO IT-I really could write a program 
that would run Mac software on the ST. This was the last “impos¬ 
sible” problem-solved. 

Interrupt Vector Base. 

The MFP68901 has a VERY little known “register," or chip lo¬ 
cation, you can write to, which sets the starting “base” of the 16 
interrupt vectors table. Now sure, currently, it was at $100, collid¬ 
ing with the Mac Globals, BUT NOW I COULD MOVE IT! 

Well, within limits. But, incredibly, there was an open place 
to put 16 .Longs, (64 bytes), just next door. 

Locations SCO $FF, right under $100-$13F, are not used by 
anything Mac nor Atari. So... well, I just moved the MFP’s 
needed table to there. And it worked. In all the time since, a very 
few programs have ever stepped on these locations, and they 
should not have been doing that in the first place. 

You know... I can still remember reading the description 
on that register, and thinking, “My Heavens, I really can do this 
now....” I didn’t get back to sleep that night. 

13. [Light Assembly Question] What does test and Set 
(TAS opcode) do on an Atari ST? Why? Should it? (TAS is tradi¬ 
tionally used to implement “kernal” operations on multi-tasking, 
multi-CPU machines). 

TAS crashes the ST nicely. This is annoying, since one popu¬ 
lar 68000 teaching book uses TAS to halt a program. 

Since TAS is used by multi-processor systems (more than 
one 68000, for instance), it’s not really important that the ST 
handle this instruction. It’s one of those, “who cares?” things. 

ST’s are not designed for multiple processors, so it’s a moot 
question. 

14. [Extremely Heavy Assembly Question] Assume you are 
working with a Mac program that writes to location 0 via a Nil 
Pointer. On the ST, that’s writing to ROM, and you bus-error and 
2-bomb crash. On the Mac, well, the Mac is wired to NEVER bus 
error, no matter what. (The later Mac II, and later machines, bus 
error just fine.) 

How can you then RECOVER from the bus error, given that 
Motorola’s 68000 books say you can’t, and keep going? (Motom- 
la says you need a 68010 chip to recover, and to implement Vir¬ 
tual Memory, as the 68000 buserr stack frame doesn’t have 
enough data.) 

Assume that data written to a Nil pointer is unimportant, be¬ 
cause the program should not be doing that anywayl-the data is 
unrecoverable. 

This one’s secret. Don’t tell anyone. This is a key underpinn¬ 
ing of the Spectre GCR, the zerostore handler. 

The MC68000 chip CAN recover from a bus error. The only 
instructions that cannot be recovered from are the bit-test in¬ 
structions, because they don’t crash “right” (!) in terms of the 
IW. Bit tests are not a common crash, and heck, I found a way to 
handle them, more or less, too. 
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It goes like this. You may not get as much crash information 
from this 2-bomb as a 68010 chip, but you get a look. Look it 
over. I did. 

If you look at the crash data on the stack, you'll find “IW,” or 
the “Instruction Word." All 68000 opcodes take 16 bits, or 1 
word, for the basic opcode; sometimes more data is needed in 
following words. But that one word describes the instruction 
completely. Alas, the Program Counter, or where you are in the 
program, is fouled up; it's pointing between 4 and 10 bytes PAST 
the 68000 opcode that crashed it, because the 68000 is “pre¬ 
fetching" the next opcode. 

Well, we know that the programmer has no business writing 
to location 0, so we do something to SKIP the instruction that 
killed the ST. 

So. Point the bus-error handler at code that does this. 

1) Start at the current PC. 

2) Go BACKWARDS, scanning. 

3) FIND the Instruction Word (in IW) opcode in the program! 
It’s there, alright (except in bit-tests, as mentioned-THEY put the 
next opcode's IW up). 

Well, now it gets tricky. I dreaded writing this part, and it 
took much debugging for obscure 68000 instructions. 

DISASSEMBLE the IW’s instruction, find out how long it is. 
Remember, we are trying to skip it. 68000 instructions can be 
from one word to many words long, depending on what they are 
and data included in them. What you want to find is the NEXT IN¬ 
STRUCTION'S START, which you can only do by figuring the cur¬ 
rent instruction’s length. Well, do that. When you find out the 
next instruction's location, set up a standard looking “exception'' 
or “interrupt” stack “frame," which is how the 68000 stores what 
it was doing before an interrupt, so it can recover, kind of what 
would be there if you had just sorta had a friendly normal inter¬ 
rupt instead of a crash, setup the “next instruction” return-to PC 
to be the next instruction to run, copy over the SR and such, and 
do a Return from Exception (RTE). 

Believe it or not, the 68000 doesn’t care that it just dou¬ 
ble-bombed. It says, “Gee, I must have had an interrupt, and it's 
time to get back to work at this place.” And ... Bing! The Spec¬ 
tre comes bouncing right back up! 

You have just SKIPPED OVER the instruction that crashed 
you. I couldn't believe it the first time this worked. The Motorola 
book says you have to get a MC68010 chip to do this (handle bus 
errors). Nope. 

Small’s Laws, #172: Read ALL you can, but don't believe all you 
mad until you have tested it yourself, if you want to seriously be a 
hacker. Look where the 68901 manual got me! 

(Example: What CDC or UNIX manuals say will happen if 
you try to do some things that aren't, well, authorized is VERY 
different from what REALLY happens. I know these two examples 
from personal experience. Go test it yourself. You'd be amazed at 
the gap between the technical documentation writers and the 
systems programmers... 

Another way to put it is, “Test the perimeter fence system¬ 
atically,” (from “Jurassic Park”) 

Now, the more experienced programmers are saying, wait a 
minute, that instruction was in there for a reason. True. But it 
was a Nil pointer (a pointer to location 0 in memory), which 


means the Mac programmer had blown it anyway, and was not 
pointing to a data structure or something. No Mac program 
should do this. If a Mac program continues to run with a zeros- 
tore, it’s a miracle anyway, Mac or ST, and I don’t worry about it. 

We did, eventually, run into “zero-read” problems, where a 
program would (illegally) zerostore, then expect to read back 
what was there. This is hard to implement on the ST, where loca¬ 
tion 0 is ROM-unchangeable. Wfe found a way. 

After all the zerostores I've seen, I am AMAZED Mac pro¬ 
grams run. But, then again ... Macs bomb mysteriously from 
time to time, don't they? 

15. [Funny Assembly Question] Does Atari’s IDS ever ac¬ 
cess location 0 because of a Nil Pointer? 

Once, I asked the I.C.E. to “trap” and report all accesses to 
location 0. Then I ran T0S. Every time I pulled down a menu, 
opened a window, double-clicked a program, blew my nose ... 
wham, reads from location 0. Nil pointers. Naturally, they'd got¬ 
ten rid of stores to location 0, because those caused a 2-bomb 
bus error crash, but not the reads, which don't cause a crash... 
well, immediately anyway. 

16. [TT User Question; Assembly/C Answer] Why does 
having TT RAM (or equivalent) in the TT (or equivalent 68030 ac¬ 
celerated) machine end up usually accelerating the TT about 11% 
(depends a little on what you’re doing), provided the RAM is 
there AT STARTUP? 

IF the TT RAM (or, SST RAM, grin) is detected at startup, 
portions (NOT ALL!) of TOS and, most critically, THE SUPERVI¬ 
SOR STACK, are moved to TT RAM, by the startup code. TT RAM 
runs faster than ROM chips. What is significiant is because the 
supervisor stack is used on every interrupt (including all key¬ 
board entries, mouse moves, 1/60th second VBL's, 1/200th sec 
GEM timer interrupts, which happen all the time), and it is now 
located physically in faster RAM, your machine and programs, 
generally, run around 11% faster, doing, well, most things. 

By the way, hear and believe: IT IS TOTALLY UN-COOL to 
copy the ENTIRE TOS ROMS into TT RAM and then MMU-Map 
TT-RAM “over” the chips to try to speed up TOS. I’ve seen 10 
programs, at least, which do this (nuts!). Listen. Get rid of them. 
TOS relies on running at a certain speed to work. Those ROMS 
force the right speed. John Townsend of Atari specifically men¬ 
tioned this online, and he was one of two primary TOS 3/4 pro¬ 
grammers. Do Not Do This. 

17. [Extremely Heavy Hardware/Software Question] You 

need to start up a 68030 with the first 68030 compatible TOS, 
TOS 1.62, to begin to debug a 68030 board. The TOS chips are 
plugged in through the Mega ST bus connector and a PAL ad¬ 
dress decoder (thus allowing all 256K of ROM to be accessed) 
and are properly mapped at OOOEOOOOO (by the way, the 24-bit 
address has nothing to do with this question!) The old TOS 1.4 
cNps are removed. 

Trouble is, you’re doing this on a Mega-ST, and TOS 1.62 is 
for STE machines, with their added video/sound registers. When 
you try to start up, you crash, as TOS initializes video/sound reg¬ 
isters that don’t exist on a Mega-ST and bus-errors out, since 
those locations don’t exist on the Mega-ST. 

Without copying/modifying those TOS ROMs, (like, NOP’ing 
out the inconvenient writes to Mega-STe only stuff) and without 
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some big fancy PAL disabling certain ROM addresses, how can 
you get around this stuff in TOS startup and in the VBLANK (ver¬ 
tical blank) code, and stay legal. (I’m rather touchy about staying 
legal with ROMS. I think you can imagine why! grin) 

In other words, I’m asking you how to run ROM code and 
change the path of execution in non-write able, “firm" ware. We 
did this to show a 68030 running on an ST at a World of Atari 
show, if memory serves. Unmodified 70S 1.62. NOTE: This is an 
Extremely valuable technique to know. It is probably patentable. 

This is a REALLY slick technique. Now look, it could be mis¬ 
used to create a “copy protection cracker” program, and that's 
all I'm going to say on THAT point. (I was hesitant to include it, 
but, I have been asked how we made IDS 1.62 run on a Mega-ST 
repeatedly). 

Do this. On powerup, the Atari checks for a cartridge “signa¬ 
ture.” If it finds it, it jumps to the cartridge. That’s your "foot in 
the door.” 

Now, in your cartridge ROM, put the CPU into “trace” mode. 
This makes the 68030 execute one instruction, generate a “trace 
interrupt” (and tell you where it is and what it's up to), and jump 
to your cartridge. Well. Now start it “tracing” through the Atari 
ROMs as though it was a normal machine startup. 

Every Atari ROM instruction, it returns to you, telling you the 
next location it's going to single-step. Now, just have a lookup ta¬ 
ble of “dangerous locations” you don't want the 68030 CPU to 
use! For instance, if the next instruction is going to be one of 
those annoying writes to the low-word of video only found on 
Mega-STe’s, just SKIP over it. (modify the stack so it returns to 
PAST the “crasher” instruction.) Thus, your table has a list of 1) 
annoying locations and 2) specific code that handles that loca¬ 
tion, since some require special handling. Most just require skip¬ 
ping. 

You'll find, because of trace overhead, the speed is so slow 
you’ll have to write a clear-screen and clear-memory routine to 
replace those in the Atari ROMs. That's the result of doing a 
trace. But hang in there; soon, you won't have to trace, once you 
get past startup. 

You’ll also find that the vertical blank code has to be 
changed; it writes to the Mega-STe only registers. Well, that's an 
easy fix. Just put in a new VBL handler, and delete (NOP out) the 
Mega-STe specific stuff. 

Once you've cleared all the “minefields” in the TOS startup 
code, you’re done. Turn OFF trace mode, return to high speed 
mode, and let the Atari TOS run at normal speed. 

Jim Allen wrote of this, “Dave Small came up with this in¬ 
credible hack to make TOS 1.62 run ... some day the world will 
know...” when we presented a 68030, running TOS 1.62, to the 
show. It's nice when people write something like that. A little 
hard on my modesty, true... 

18. [Medium Hardware Question] What usually, happens if 
you directly switch on video? In other words, do a MOVE right 
into the hardware location that has the display mode (low, medi¬ 
um, high rez) to turn the screen on. 

You get a video display of 16 dots (one word) on, then 16 
dots off (black), over and over across the screen. It looks like 
you're viewing the desktop through vertical prison bars on the 
screen. 


19. [Medium Hardware Question] What’s probably going 
wrong in what happens in question 18? 

What you’ve done, by not kicking on the video chip with the 
exact right timing (it has to be done in VBL, when the video chip 
is NOT generating a screen; look at the Atari XBIOS code for 
changing ST resolutions for the precise code), is to mess up the 
“fetch-video-word, fetch-CPU-word, fetch-video-word, fetch-CPU- 
word” timing that keeps the ST running. ST memory runs at 16 
Mhz. Video gets every other cycle; the CPU gets the other half of 
the cycles. The video word “fetch” must occur, just right, to stuff 
into the ST video chip (so video can start outputting it, one dot at 
a time, 16 dots, or do it differently for color). By not being timed/ 
initialized properly, the ST video chip has trash to work with, so it 
generates 16 black dots (which mean it reads a $FFFF, or all 1's, 
which usually means a “miss” memory access; “misses” return 
all 1's.) Boy, would I like to know how the hardware-Overscan 
people in Germany solved this. They are wizards. 

20. [Medium Hardware Question] What does “ST" stand 
for officially, and what does it have to do with question 18? 

“Sixteen-ThirtyTwo." The 68000 processor has a 16-bit data 
bus (meaning, 16 wires carrying data to/from the chip), so it is 
“word,” or “16-bit," oriented, but also had an internal 32-bit, well, 
everything... address and data registers, program counter, and 
so forth. It’s just a 32-bit processor with a halfsize data path. (In 
comparison, the 68030 has 32/32 bit everything; alas, it's a bit 
difficult to connect a 68030 to the ST because of this, and be¬ 
cause of the routine use of undocumented, incredibly forgiving 
aspects of the 68000 that were not carried over to the 68030, it 
was much rougher.) 

Because the data path is 16 bits on the ST, the vertical bars 
are 16 bits wide, and the desktop behind them is 16 dots wide. 
That’s the relationship. 

I, personally, think there is much to be gained in fiddling 
with this with exact timing. For example, a German group (I 
think) discovered that flipping resolution at the precise right time 
killed horizontal and vertical blanking-e.g., the “borders” on the 
ST. Data could be plotted there, and is, on countless demos. 

Also, note that the various painting programs that displayed more 
than 16 colors did it by simply stuffing new colors in as the dis¬ 
play was plotted-, each line had a new color-stuffer routine. It was 
very slick. (Spectrum 512 comes to mind, but there are others.) 

Little Known: The original, “codename” name of the Atari 
ST was the “RBP"-“Rock Bottom Price.” You'll find that in the 
earliest BIOS/XBIOS listings, and in early documentation. The ST 
is a miracle in how few chips are there, and what was done with 
them. (Look for comments by Jim Tittsler or Landon Dyer, espe¬ 
cially.) 

21. [Medium Software Question] What’s the solution to 
18? How can you kick video on yourself and make it work 100 % 
of the time? 

Time to get your feet wet. Write a short program to change 
resolution, using the XBIOS call. Trace it. (This is tricky, since 
you're usually switching user -> supervisor mode, but just put a 
“trap” or “go until” on the XBIOS handler. No problem.) 

So, go look how Atari does it, in either the initial turn-on 
code, or the set-new-resolution code. (Let me point out a COM¬ 
MENTED VERSION is in the developer kit listings! You don’t even 
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have to disassemble it, although the experience is valuable). 
You're still going to need to look, but essentially, they wait until a 
specific instant, then hit the video chip to change resolutions. 
That specific instant is vital. Sure, it’s easiest to just use the 
XBIOS operating system call to change the resolution, but if you 
absolutely must (I mean, yes, there ARE times you cannot call 
the XBIOS, like when it has been systematically biitzed-see Spec¬ 
tre) then use working code as an example. Don't spend a hun¬ 
dred years puzzling it out-go look. 

22. [Light Hardware Question] Assume you are running on 
a TT. The cartridge you have in there (let's stay away from Spec¬ 
tre so you don’t think it’s only Spectre related,say, some video 
digitizer cartridge, well, the cartridge suddenly fails with a grue¬ 
some direct short circuit. You, sensibly, turn the TT off and re¬ 
move the cartridge. You replace it with a new cartridge. The TT 
has (at best) extreme difficulty using the new cartridge, to say 
the least! (It probably won’t work at all.) 

ASSUME that the cartridge’s ROM-decode, read, PAL logic, 
and all that stuff, was not damaged. What’s wrong? And why is 
this something EVERY TT owner should know? (I believe it ap¬ 
plies to Mega-STE’s, as well). 

This one really ticks me off. Atari didn’t tell a whole lot of 
people THAT THERE IS A FUSE ON THE CARTRIDGE PORT OF 
THE TT. It's on the +5 Volt DC power supply to the cartridge. It is 
located on the TT circuit board about 1/2 inch (1 cm) from the 
cartridge port’s PC board plug-in, towards the back of the TT. 

It does NOT look like a fuse, either! 

Sigh-lf you get a cartridge in a little slaunch-ways, it will 
blow the fuse, and the +5 power for the cartridge port is cut off 
FOREVER unless you know about the fuse and are proficient 
enough with a soldering iron to fix it. (There aren’t fuses on the 
ST.) Worse, the fuse physically LOOKS like a little resistor. It is 
rather hard to tell it has blown without a meter. 

We’ve tried to “Spread the Word” about this little sucker, be¬ 
cause every cartridge you plug in there will fail once this fuse 
pops, and because, in my opinion (having dead-shorted numer¬ 
ous ST/TT machines and never killed one), there is no need for it. 
Maybe they did it to the TT because of the hard disk in there, as 
a protective measure? I’ll never know. 

This fuse has caused Gadgets all sorts of trouble with TT’s, 
and is surprisingly hard to diagnose, since most cartridges don’t 
have LED’s or something on them to let you know there’s power. 
That’s because they were designed with the assumption there 
would always be power, since the ST is that way. So, first thing 
we do, when we get a call about a TT and a GCR that don’t get 
along, is ask, “Have you checked the fuse?" And, typically, we 
get back, “What fuse?” 

I have been known, by the way, to accidentally solder a 
“slow-blow" fuse across the circuit board fuse, since most shorts 
are very transient and won’t pop that type of fuse. You could re¬ 
place the fuse with, say, a 2 amp fuse and even a Fuse Socket so 
it's easily replacable. 2 amps should be ample ... a truly horrid 
pun. Sorry ’bout that. 

23. [Heavy Hardware Question] What did Atari NOT keep 
constant between the ST and TT cartridge timing? Why does this 
foul up cartridges? 


SIGtt. Wow, this was a hard one. Especially mixed in with 
the TT fuse issue, which confuses everything, and which few 
people know about. 

By the way, depending on which PAL set you have in your 
TT, this may, or may not, be true. [A PAL is a programmable 
logic chip that rolls many chips into one, something like an 
EPROM but working on logic circuits and timing, not at high-level 
programming levels.] My TT’s PAL set emulates an ST’s timing 
almost perfectly and Spectre GCR works fine, which is why 
GCR’s got out there amongst TT's, and failed. Those TT’s had 
different timing. Wb, literally, first saw this problem “hands on” 
when we went to Germany for the Dusseldorf show. Until then, 
we were puzzling over fuses, PAL sets, and so forth. 

When the TT goes to the cartridge for a read, it puts the ad¬ 
dress on the “bus” (all the address wires), and pulls the “car¬ 
tridge strobe” wire to “true” (meaning, “here’s the address, 
buddy”) In this case, 0 volts means true; this is common. Thus, 
we went from +5 volts to 0 volts; this is called a “FALLING 
EDGE" for obvious reasons. This action means, “Get Started 
Reading THIS address!,” to the cartridge. 

Well, this is fine for read-only type cartridges, but “Houston, 
We Got A Problem” for Spectre GCR. We have to WRITE to the 
cartridge. 

Since we must SEND data to the Spectre (say, some byte to 
be written to the disk!), and you CANNOT write to the cartridge 
address space (bus error if you try), only read, what we do is 
make an address range “magic”; when you read a certain ad¬ 
dress range, the lowest part of that address is “latched,” or held, 
by the GCR cartridge, and (typically) plopped onto the disk. 

(There are other address ranges for programming the GCR.) 

Mind you, we are not doing the typical thing: putting an ad¬ 
dress out, letting a ROM-only cartridge see it, get data at that ad¬ 
dress, and put it on the data lines. We are sending data by using 
part of the address as data lines. However, dozens of cartridges, 
from EPROM burners to network carts, use the same idea. 

The Spectre GCR, and some other cartridges, commonly 
“latch” this address data on the RISING EDGE of the strobe 
(when the strobe bounces back up to 5 volts, where it lives 99% 
of its life.) This is near the end of the CPU “cycle.” Heck, we’d 
have to be crazy to latch on the falling edge; the address lines 
are still “settling” at that point, according to our fast oscillo¬ 
scope. There’s lots of time for them to stabilize during the “cycle” 
time. 

Alas, we relied on the address bus remaining stable AFTER 
the rising edge (sigh, for very few ns. indeed). On the ST, it stays 
stable a LONG time. (It can't miss; I mean, it’s an 8 Mhz proces¬ 
sor! That means 125 ns. cycles). On the TT, it does not. The ad¬ 
dress lines “decay" incredibly fast. If you have a TT RAM board 
also loading down the address bus, it degrades more quickly, 
which explains another early, puzzling fact about this bug: a TT 
RAM board made it worse. 

One thing I have always wondered. Did the last minute 
change from 16 to 32 Mhz on the TT 68030 cause this, or the 
strange timing I’ve clocked on the hardware? Are we run¬ 
ning 62.5 ns cycles, (16 Mhz) instead of 125 (8 Mhz)? If so, that 
would explain a very great deal. 
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Our solution is not real clever, but it works. We say, “go” 
starting on the FALLING EDGE of the cartridge “strobe," “wait” a 
little while until we're in the middle of the 125 ns. cycle, then use 
the address that's there. We figure that's as stable as the ad¬ 
dress is going to get, and it's going to get worse shortly. We 
don't rely on the rising edge whatsoever. 

This fixes MOST TT’s, but, alas, not all. Since the ST is run¬ 
ning slow cycles, it works there, too, so it’s compatible across 
machines. The address lines still have some “burble” on them, 
and you only have between 0 and 0.8 volts tolerance to burble, 
which is not much at all. A little ground bounce, a cold solder 
joint on an address pin ... whammo. 

Just for your reference, in terms of computers: 

Digital “0” is 0 to 0.8 volts, 

“voodoo” is 0.8 to 2.0 volts, [neither 0 nor 1] 

Digital “1” is 2.0 volts to 5.0 volts. 

You must stay out of the "voodoo” or “transition” zone. You 
can see that there is MUCH less room for error on the low side 
(0.8 V) than on the high side (3.0 V). A little bit of “burble" on the 
address lines of a TT will render a Spectre, and a lot of other car¬ 
tridges, inoperative. I suspect this is the problem on the few TT's 
we can't get a Spectre to work on. 

(I did say this was a “heavy hardware question”!) 

24. [Heavy Software/Hardware Question] Many Atari chips 
cannot be accessed too quickly over and over again without foul¬ 
ing them up. So, you must slow down fast machines (like TT’s), 
typically using a “delay loop" that does something to bog down 
the machine for long enough. 

What’s the documented, sorta “official" way of assuring a 
“slow” 125 nanosecond or “8 Mhz" cycle to provide an enforced 
slowdown for the SCC and disk chips on a faster machine, like an 
accelerator or TT? 

Doing this opcode: 

TST.B MFP ; MFP is the 68901 chip 

is SUPPOSED to generate a slow cycle on the TT, same speed as 
an ST. Any “hardware location” write (including cartridge) is sup¬ 
posed to do this. 

Don’t believe it for a second. 

Remember, I said, to be a hacker, read everything, but don't 
believe it-TEST it. I tested it. 

25. [Heavy Hardware Question] What happens when you 
try that assured, guaranteed 8 Mhz cycle technique on a TT ma¬ 
chine? 

You crash. (At least, in my case). What follows is my opin¬ 
ion, based on tests I’ve run, especially on the rather TT-specific 
areas of Spectre. There is a myth that on a TT, doing a TST.B 
MFP (e.g., doing a bit-test on the MFP chip) will “absolutely 
force” an 8 Mhz, 125-ns cycle, and, thus, you can implement tim¬ 
ing loops with it that will run as fast on an ST or a TT (very im¬ 
portant in floppy and hard disk work, and in SCSI, I'll tell you!) 
This applies to any “hardware location'' in the $Fx xxxx range 
(cartridge, etc). Thus, this code will run just about exactly as fast 
on the TT as the ST: 

;— Do one mrite to a "slow" chip that 
; needs sone delay. 

nove.b t*12,scc ; write to sone slow hardware 
; that needs a delay. 


;— now delay 

nove.l ttlBOMO ; put 1808 in dB. This is our 
; repeat counter, tuned to 2.2 
; nicrosec for SCC chip 

;=== CRITICAL "SL0M" DELAY LOOP, nust be 2.2 

; nicroseconds or slower 

delay: 

tst.b MFP ; "force 8 Mhz cycle, TT or ST" 

dbf dB,delay ; dB=dB-l; if dB yoes neyative, 

; don't branch. 

;=== END CRITICAL "SL0I4" DELAY LOOP 
;— Nnw do second write to "slow" chip that 
; needs delay. 

nove.b #$FE, see ; write to slow hardware 
; and so forth. 

Thus, even though we’re buzzing along at 32 Mhz on a TT or 
8 Mhz on an ST, when we do the tst.b MFP instruction a thou¬ 
sand times, each time, we have to “bog down” to 8 Mhz. So, the 
ST and TT run roughly the same speed. 

This is wrong. Get your own stopwatch and time the ST and 
TT doing the same loop. I did. I think you’ll find the TT system 
bus, regardless of cache on/off, runs at 16 Mhz, including the 
MFP test. (That's what I got when I tested it.) 

I do know for a fact that disk code which failed on a TT, in 
delay loops, bounces back to working if you just DOUBLE the 
number of MFP “hits” if you’re on a TT. It sure acts like the TT is 
running twice as fast as the ST. If you’re writing many types of 
software, you need to know this. 

26. [Heavy Software/Hardware Question] What exactly 
causes keyboard and mouse lockups when you run code that 
locks out interrupts temporarily on the ST? (e.g., IPL 7). What is 
the ESSENTIAL thing wrong? What’s a fairly good way of fixing 
this in your mouse and keyboard handler? (I call mine “Quick- 
Mouse," by the way.) 

If you look at the developer kit schematics, you’ll see the 
keyboard is a SERIAL (like, modem) device that feeds into a 6850 
serial chip. The keyboard sends key-down, key-up, for every key 
you press, and a 3-byte packet (mouse buttons, change in X, 
change in Y) when the mouse is moved. 

When the first byte comes in (literally, a bit at a time, at 
around 7800 baud), the 6850 taps the 68901 MFP master inter¬ 
rupt controller and says, “I have a byte from the keyboard.” It 
does this physically by pulling down the Interrupt Request line 
from 5 volts to 0 volts, which means “true.” This is an immedi¬ 
ate, no foolin’ around request for the 6850’s byte to be read by 
the 68000 CPU. 

The 68901 should immediately respond, interrupting the 
68000, which fetches the byte from the 6850. (Are you tired of 
words beginning with “6” yet? Try a PC, where they all start with 
“8”...) However, you’re at IPL=7, non-interruptible ... so the 
68901 cannot interrupt you. 

Another byte comes in from the keyboard. The 6850 doesn’t 
have buffers to hold multiple bytes (in the PC world, it is like the 
8250; a superior chip, the 16550, has buffer space for 16 bytes 
going in and out, separately). For byte #2, again the 6850 begs 
for an interrupt, by dropping Interrupt Request to 0 volts. But the 
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Interrupt Request line is ALREADY AT 0 volts from the previous, 
unanswered-interrupt. 

Well, at some point, the blasted 68000 “wakes up” from no¬ 
interrupt la-la land, and allows interrupts again. The 68901 imme¬ 
diately grabs it, shakes it, and says, “Listen, pal, the 6850 needs 
attention like real fast.” The 68000 interrupts what it’s doing, 
grabs one byte from the 6850, and returns to its regular pro¬ 
gramming. Ooops. The 6850 keyboard comm chip is still holding 
DOWN the interrupt line, because two (or more) bytes came in 
while the 68000 wasn’t “listening." And here is the kicker, the 
precise problem: 

The 68901 requires an EDGE, a TRANSITION from +5 to 0, 
to trigger an interrupt. Just holding the line “true" DOES NOTH¬ 
ING. It is “edge triggered.” 

See the problem? The 6850 is still sitting on interrupt re¬ 
quest, at 0 volts. The 6850's Interrupt Request wire never got a 
chance to bounce back to 5 volts, because no one ever answered 
it! So the second and later bytes DO NOT GENERATE AN EDGE. 

And the 68901 does not register another interrupt. Even 
though you can go to the 68901, read the interrupt register, “see” 
the interrupt request, that fry-in-hell chip DOES NOT INTERRUPT 
without an “edge,” which it won't get. 

So, all subsequent keydown/keyups and mouse 3-byte in¬ 
puts get dropped. When the 6850 runs out of room from the last 
byte, it overwrites it, and that byte is gone. 

This is why keyboards and mouses lock up. (The mouse is 
just three bytes sent in the same way as the keyboard, but, the 
bytes come in real fast compared to the keyboard down/up, and, 
thus, there’s much more of a chance for the 68000 to drop them 
and lock up in the same way.) 

I did have to shut off interrupts to do the GCR; the GCR re¬ 
quires about 100% of the 68000 to run. No interrupts can be al¬ 
lowed. So, I was burned by this problem. This one took me two 
weeks to nail down (the nice side effect was discovering many 
OTHER bugs in my stuff while finding this one). When I read that 
68901 MFP manual Yet Again, and, finally, saw the fine-print 
words “edge-triggered,” I threw the book at the wall, and put this 
code into Spectre. 

At the end of a 68901 interrupt coming from the 6850 key¬ 
board comm chip, the 68000 directly reads the 68901's “inter¬ 
rupt request" pins, which go to all sorts of chips. It zeroes in on 
the 6850 comm keyboard interrupt pin. If the keyboard interrupt 
is still active, we read the 6850 again, and again, until its inter¬ 
rupt request goes away. We probably have to throw those bytes 
away (as some are partially “stepped-on”), but we CLEAR that in¬ 
terrupt line back to 5 volts, so it can “edge-trigger," +5 to 0 volts, 
the 68901 again. 

It is best NEVER to shut down this interrupt. It is unfortu¬ 
nate the ST/TT don’t give us a clean way to do it, because there 
are times we need 100% guarenteed CPU. 

27. [Hard Software/Hardware Question] What is a working 
method of shutting down the keyboard and mouse, then waking 
them back up, so that the keyboard buffer and mouse don't 
“overrun’’ (see #26)? As you can see from #26, this could be nec¬ 
essary for extended work at IPL=7 (no interrupts whatsoever). 
NOTE: By working . I mean it really works, not what some manual 
says. 


First, at all times, work directly with the 6850 keyboard chip. 
(Yes, you’ll have to “clean up” the 68901.) 

1. Make sure there is nothing “incoming." For instance, 
make sure you’re not in the middle of a mouse-packet. This is 
not trivial in GEM; you’ll have to dig. In Spectre, we have a coun¬ 
ter (1-3) of what byte of a mouse packet you are in, and if we’re 
in the middle of a mouse packet, we wait for it to complete. Also, 
every keypress sends two bytes: one key-down, one key-up. We 
try to make sure we’re not cutting the keyboard off while some¬ 
one is typing a “normal” key. (CAPS LOCK would be an excep¬ 
tion). 

2. Send the keyboard-off command (tells the keyboard to 
suspend sending, “buffer up” things) to the keyboard. The other 
keyboard shutdown command never worked for us. 

3. Wait for two or three times the amount of time it takes to 
send a byte from keyboard to you. This gives the keyboard time 
to process the “keyboard off” command and lets any bytes that 
were “just shipping out” get received. If you begin to receive a 
mouse packet, you have some problems; turn keyboard back on, 
go back to step 1, finish receiving it, then try again. 

4. Keyboard is now off. 

The other, “documented" way never worked for us. See 
thelKBD manual in the developer docs. 

Turning it on is a matter of clearing out the 6850 keyboard 
comm chip of junk, then sending the keyboard on command. 
Again, use the “okay, send the stored up buffer” command, not 
the keyboard on command. 

The absolute key thing is to wait the 2-3 byte-times from the 
keyboard to handle the case of sending a “keyboard off” just as 
the keyboard is firing, say, a mouse 3-byte packet at you. The 
keyboard processor is SLOW and it takes time for it to realize it 
should shut down. This means you must have a precise, and 
fast, delay loop. This, in turn, means you have to figure out if 
you’re a TT, in which case you need to double up the delay ac¬ 
cesses; at least, we found that here. 

28. [Really Heavy Hardware/Software Question] Well, if 
you’re smart enough to get #27, how do you do it so it works on 
BOTH the ST and the TT? 

The key is the delay loop. You must see if you’re on a TT, 
and if so, double whatever you're doing to delay. Fortunately, the 
“cookie jar” tells you what machine you’re on if it’s a TT, so you 
can check that for your delays. 

It is absolutely critical you shut down the keyboard and 
WAIT for the (slow) keyboard processor to send you stuff before 
it realizes it’s just been told to shut up! Otherwise, you’re headed 
for MFP-edge-trigger-lockup land (see above). This gave us pure 
bad news during Spectre development. 

29. [OldTimer] [Really Easy Software Question ... well, if 
you know.] What did the “bombs" of the crash mechanism look 
like in the pre-TOS-ROMs version of TOS (that booted up off disk)? 

Mushroom clouds. I’m not kidding. I did like the comment 
the Atari programmer made in the code: “This is silly.” 

30. [Hard Floppy Disk Hardware/Software Question] What 
precisely is the bug that causes the floppy disk drive read/write 
capability to drop by half in most ST’s (Atari corrected this after 
TOS 1.4,1 believe... might have been TOS 162. Yet another rea¬ 
son to get a 2.06 card; your floppies will work faster!) 
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When Atari wrote the floppy code, whenever they moved the 
disk head, they did a “seek with verify.” (A seek is a “step”; it 
moves the disk head across the 80 circular tracks). A “seek with 
verify" means the 1772 Floppy Disk Controller (The FDC) reads a 
disk sector header and verifies from that header it's on the right 
track, 0-79, since the header has the current track number in it. 

The FDC is a simple-minded, slow, slow, slow dedicated 
computer that works with floppies; it seeks (moves the head), 
reads, and writes. Be cautious programming it. Assume its slow¬ 
ness. Too many people have been burned like this: 

(Tell the FDC to do an operation) 

Maitloop: 

(test if operation is done; if not, goto waitloop) 

... completion... 

and had it fail. The reason is simple: the 1772 doesn't get around 
to setting its “Not Done Yet” (busy) indicator for a long time after 
you issue a command! You really have to have a delay (see dis¬ 
cussion of delays above) after entering EACH COMMAND, to 
make sure the FDC can get the “Busy” status set for you to test. 

Back to the 1/2 speed slowdown. 

To see the interaction that causes the trouble, let's follow a 
sample read, with the disk spinning under us 5 times per sec, 9 
sectors per track, 512 bytes per sector. (Sectors are numbered 
1-9). Since it’s a circular disk, the sectors repeat: 

1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9 (gap) 1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9 (gap) and so on. 

First, we READ track 1, sectors 1-9, one right after another. 
Then we STEP to track 2. The step takes 3 milliseconds, but you 
have to add 30 milliseconds of “settling time” to let the head stop 
vibrating. You have to. Anything written to disk with the head vi¬ 
brating is unreadable later. So around 30 milliseconds of a 200 
millisecond track (5 revs/sec, remember) have passed; that's 
15% of the disk, including the “end / beginning” of track mark, 
which is all empty space. You can fit another entire 512 byte sec¬ 
tor in there, in fact (10 sectors per track is “Spectre Format”). 

So, the disk hasn’t really spun much; its fixed head is “coming 
up on” sector 1 of track 2, at 300 RPM. (There really is quite a 
gap between sector 9 and sector 1.) 

BUT, because we did a “seek-with-verify” we're still in the 
FDC's SEEK processing! The FDC reads sector 1 and verifies it is 
indeed on track 2. Then it returns to READing sectors. We want 
1-9. So, it wants sector #1... oooops. Sector 1 spun by verifying 
the STEP! We now wait a FULL SPIN of the disk, 1/5 second, for 
#1 to come around again, then we read sectors 1-9 off track 2. 
(The 1772 does not have the brains to read 2-9, then get 1 the 
next time around.) 

See what that seek with verify did to us? It just forced a full 
spin of the disk on us. To the 68000 CPU, 1/5 second is an ice 
age. Multiply it out by yourself: on a double-sided floppy, that’s 
160 tracks x 0.2 seconds extra per track, or 32 seconds. Fun. 

(And if you’re using double-sided disks, switching sides ALSO 
forces a spin on you while THAT is verified. True horrors.) 

31. [Hard Floppy Disk Hardware/Software Question] How 
can this be fixed without, say, burning new 70S ROMS that drop 
the “seek with verify"? 

It can be fixed with a new disk layout. Let's fix this mess 
without just patching out the Step-With-Verify instruction to a 


simple Step. Let’s go to the disk, and format it in the following 
way, from the beginning of the track to the end, sector ordering: 

Track i: 1,2,3,4,5,6,7,8,9 (sap, then repeat) 

Track 2: 8,94,2,3,4,5,6,7 (gap, then repeat) 

Track 3: 6,7,8,94,2,3,4,5 (gap, then repeat) 

Track 4: 4,5,6,7,8,94,2,3 (gap, then repeat) 

Track 5s 1,2,3,4,5,6,7,8,9 (gap, then repeat) 

(and He repeat the pattern). 

NOW look what happens (follow along). Wfe READ 1-9 on 
track #1. We STEP to track #2. We VERIFY the STEP with sectors 


8 or 9 on track #2; I give two sectors for reliability, because disks 
miss sector headers sometimes (everyone who is sane/experi¬ 
enced with disks builds in retries because of this). Now, the FDC 
has verified track 2, it's done with STEP, and it does a READ of 


1-9. Well! Sectors 1-7, then 8-9, are just coming up! Zzzip, it reads 
them, and you have just roughly doubled floppy speed. 

Dan Moore and I came up with this during a beer/program¬ 
ming session, one of many for START magazine that resulted in 
programs and articles, and I wrote an article calling this the 
“Twister" format. It works, too; we used it to make a backup pro¬ 
gram called “Meg-a-Minute,” which literally transferred a mega¬ 
byte per minute from hard disk to floppy. You can't do any better 
than that, physically, with floppies. (Ok, ok, look, at that time, 

1.44 meg HD floppies were not available, ok? This was 
pre-1990’s! We could do better with 18 sectors per track and 360 
RPM ... and yet... and yet... the principles remain the 
same.) 

Oddly enough, we later saw disks formatted by the new 70S 
from Atari had been "twisted," and the “format” command in the 
XBIOS had a “number of sectors to twist" parameter added. It's 
nice to see Atari and us thinking alike, (grin) 

32. [HARD Floppy DISK Hardware Question] Why should 
you definitely wait 30 milliseconds after a STEP (from one track 
to another, or multiple STEPs) before beginning to write to disk? 
What are the consequences if you don’t? 

When the disk head is moved, it reaches its destination, and 
“rattles,” literally vibrating back and forth. This is because of how 
violently it has to be shoved to move at 3 milli-seconds per step 
(3/1000 sec per track!). When it reaches the new track, it vi¬ 
brates at its natural resonant frequency, swaying back and forth 
on the track, up to 1/2 track off on both sides, in a sine wave. 

If you DO NOT choose to use the built-in 30 millisecond 
“wait for it to quit rattling” option in the FDC, and start writing 
immediately, your disk write will follow that sine wave, swaying 
back and forth across the disk track, and your chances of read¬ 
ing it later, frankly, are doomed. 

Sigh: I once ran across a user-group article telling people to 
write the 70S ROMS into EPROM, and “fix” the “step slowdown” 
by changing the “step with verify” to “step." Alas, in making the 
new SEEK command, they left out the 30 millisecond delay, too, 
which was bad news. 

Truly weird: You can READ well enough while sashying 
across the track to verify a S7EP, but still be writing a sine wave 
across the track. 


Also: there’s a thing called hysteresis in disk drives (and 
other things). Imagine you’re on track 0. Seek to track 50. You 
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land, stop rattling. Write something. Now go to track 70. Seek 
back to track 50, stop rattling. Write something. 

They will almost certainly be at a different radius-literally, 
offtrack. This is hysteresis-doesn’t land on the same place de¬ 
pending on where you came from. Generally, the newer and 
higher quality the drive, the closer they will be. 

What to do? One way is to patch the floppy driver (not easy; 
XBIOS is not easy to patch!) to ALWAYS approach a track from 
one direction, even if you need an added SEEK to hop over it. 
This is not dumb; remember, as floppy drives get older, generally 
tolerances open up, and hysteresis gets worse. This is a program 
worth writing. 

Another is to solve the actual probem, which is the “floppy 
error” message. First, re-establish your track 00, taking care to 
step out five times first, lest your disk head be stuck behind the 
sensor (if you're on track -1, the TRK00 wire will be “false”). 

Now, add retry code which seeks to the track from both direc¬ 
tions, trying to do the read/write that failed. Do AT LEAST 10 re¬ 
tries before you punt, switching directions back and forth. 

Frankly, we did this with Spectre GCR, with the addition of 
essentially recalibrating to the disk's written data speed. This is 
why GCR takes so long before giving up and putting up the 
“Can't read, want me to format it?" dialog box-it is busy pulling 
out the stops to read. The retry code is so successful we use it 
to read marginal disks all the time. This is why GCR can read 
disks that Macintoshes cannot. When Sandy has a Mac disk she 
can’t read, she brings it to a GCR, reads it, and copies it to a 
new disk. (This is routine for us) 

(And has anyone ELSE noticed that high-density drives [1.44 
Meg] have far more trouble with low-density disks [720/800K], 
particularly in MacLand? I keep one low density and one high 
density floppy around just for this.) 

33. [OldTimers]: CP/M-68K had a debugger. It could not 
disassemble one very popular opcode (especially in interrupt 
code!!). I saw this on a machine called Dimension 68000, which 
ran CP/M-68K. It was passed on to Atari Folk in a debugger 
(called DDT68K/SID), and still had the bug. It was finally fixed. 
What was the opcode? 

MOVEM (as in MOVEM.L A0-A7,-(A7)) 

I told Leonard Tramiel about it, and next release, it was 
fixed. Give him credit. 

34. [Humans/Electrical Engineering-Hobbyists] What is 
the A.C. voltage on the tall heat-sink of the power supply found 
inside the Mega ST’S? Measure against, say, board Ground. Be 
sure meter scale is on multiple hundreds of volts and A.C.! (CAU¬ 
TION WHILE MEASURING!!!, Really!!!) 

Three Hundred Volts, varies a bit. 

Now, for fun, hook some tinfoil as an antenna to an oscillo¬ 
scope. Get it in the general vicinity of the heat sinks. It’ll pick up 
a fine, strong sine wave. You'll find it's oscillating at around 2 
Mhz. This Is Not a Good Thing to have RIGHT NEXT TO THE Flop¬ 
py! Goodness, the floppy’s read head is just a pickup co//-the 
perfect thing to pick up a 2 Mhz signal being thrown by this an¬ 
tenna. (This played merry hell with Spectre GCR, since the 
MacSignal was 2 Mhz on inner tracks of the disk. We, finally, 
found a way to shield against it, using tinfoil. This immediately 
improved ST mode reliability, by the way, as well.) 


I don't want to tell you how many times I've reached for RE¬ 
SET (or something), brushed my hand on one of these heat 
sinks, and been thrown across the room. Once I managed to get 
one hand on a ground and brush the heat sink, and everything in 
the electricity's path hurt for days... 

35. [Humans/Don’t Try This!] How far will you be thrown if 
you brush your hand against that heat sink? (Please convert 
kilometers to miles.) 

My record is as tall as I am (because I fell like an axed tree): 
a half inch under six feet. Miscellaneous writhing and sound ef¬ 
fects don’t count. 

36. [Humans/Don’t Try This!] How many days will your arm 
and chest muscles ache after brushing your hand against this 
heat sink? (Please convert months to days). 

About a week. I felt like I pulled every muscle going across. 
Probably only skin effect prevented some serious heartbeat 
“hacking” by that heat sink. 

37. [Humans/Don’t Hy This!] How many days will it take 
before your hair stops looking like Young Einstein’s hair if you do 
this r? 

Mine never has, really, but it looked that way BEFORE I got 
zapped the first time. Nowadays, when short hair is fashionable, I 
just keep it really short, but in the long-hair days, it was... well, 

I keep an old driver's license photo to show people. They’re 
amazed. 

38. [Overseas Travellers, Easy] Summarize quickly the ma¬ 
jor difference between US and UK, French, German, and Swedish 
keyboards. 

There are two kinds of ST keyboards: US and International. 
US Keyboards, as far as I know, are only used here in the USA. 
International keyboards have various character sets printed on 
them, depending on the country they are being built for. I have 
seen many, many “possible” keyboards. We spent much time 
with GCR foreign dealers/testers getting the keyboards just right, 
so the key they pressed showed up onscreen. 

(Apple, in the meantime, was distributing “localized” System 
files which worked with a particular country’s keyboards. Trouble 
came when someone would run a System “localized” to the USA 
on an International keyboard. They'd find, for instance, all the 
keys on the lower row shifted one to the side. We finally put out a 
tech bulletin to help people, and provided a “program it yourself” 
keyboard file that was loaded at runtime, so people could cus¬ 
tomize. That seemed to do it.) 

International keyboards have a smaller left SHIFT key and 
one added key on that row. They also have one added key on the 
third row up, right below the numerics. US keyboards have a key 
to the right of RETURN. (It is very valuable for a USA developer 
to get an international keyboard, to see the layout and provide 
translation tables.) 

Also, on four keys near the RETURN key, there are FOUR 
characters printed; the one you get depends on SHIFT and ALT 
being pressed (I’ve seen this on French & German keyboards). I 
still, honestly, am not language literate enough to understand the 
various key presses that go into accents and so forth. 

I was hoping someone would tell me what the Swedish lay¬ 
out is. (grin) Actually, we do have a printout of all known Atari 
and Apple keyboards here, so we can do translations. 
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39. [Hard Hardware/Software Question] What is the exact 
bug, and when was it fixed, in serial (modem) handshaking? 

The FITS and CTS pins (4 and 5 on the DB-25 connector; dif¬ 
ferent on 9-pin) control handshaking: an external device, say, a 
printer, can ask the ST to shut up for a moment while it prints, 
using the RTS and CTS pins. While an effort was definitely made 
to read the hardware handshake pins and not just ignore them 
from the very first try of the low-level interrupt-circular buffering 
serial code BIOS (see developer doc listings), the code was just 
plain broke. (I personally think that having the serial code handle 
BOTH hardware and “soft handshaking” was the real problem; 
soft handshaking was done through special bytes, XON/XOFF 
(ctrl-q/ctrl-s); they tried to do too much with common code. Re¬ 
member, they WERE trying to cram everything into 192K of ROM. 

A case, for example, could develop where XON/OFF and 
hardware handshake sent different signals; e.g., hardware said 
“go," software said, “stop.” Which do you give priority? 

There were several fixes to this, unfortunately, that didn't fix 
things, but people often don't “test to worst case,” because it 
takes too long, and every operating system person at Atari was 
working with a LONG list of priority things to change and add and 
fix. I know; I was there. This fix was down on the list a ways 
compared to, say, taking one minute to launch a program be¬ 
cause the memory-clear routine was slow, or the 40-folder bug, 
or making AHDI not fail when a disk partition was full (the parti¬ 
tions, at one point, accidentally overlapped: disaster for #2). 

A final patch is out; I've seen various names for it. 
SERPTCH2 is one of them. It’s run in the AUTO folder at startup 
time and patches the serial interrupt vectors (via the MFP68901) 
to itself, and handles things pretty well. 

Now, of course, we have to see if the 800 modem programs 
written that bypass SERPTCH2 to “fix it themselves" get it right. 
This is a surprisingly subtle problem. 

40. [Historical: Easy Software Question] Which IDS fixed 
the interminable delay on saving a file if your disk was getting 
full? 

70S 1.4. Atari rewrote GEMDOS (the Disk Operating System 
portion of GEM) so that it didn’t take a year to scan for the Next 
Empty Sector, which was the problem. (The only way to speed 
things up before this was to deliberately move files to the outer 
areas of the disk and leave the inner areas open. I can recall do¬ 
ing an article on just this, advising people to leave the inner parts 
of a hard disk open for repeated compiles/assemblies. I did it for 
the Mac emulator; it made 10 minutes' difference. You’ll find disk 
optimizers from this era that do that; now you know why. The in¬ 
ner area was MUCH faster than the outer, before 70S 1.4.) 

41. [Historical: Easy Software Question] Who rewrote the 
Disk Operating System section of TVS to do this2 

Allan Pratt. He's at Taligent now. 

42. [Historical: Easy Software Question] Okay, who wrote it 
in the slow way to begin with? HINT: Usenet users have an advan¬ 
tage on these questions, as The History of 70S was given out 
there. 

I am not totally positive on the name here, because I lost 
the Usenet “History of TOS" (which had the correct name) to a 
hard disk crash between the competition and the answer. (Kind of 
the story of my life). However, from what I recall, a guy named 


Jason “Born To Code” Loveman (last name is very possibly 
wrong, but “Born To Code" is not) at Digital Research wrote an 
MS-DOS “clone” (in terms of operating system calls) in “C" as a 
hobby-type project, and when DRI suddenly needed an MS-DOS 
compatible DOS for Atari that could move to 68000 with a re¬ 
compile, he had one “on the shelf.” Alas, it just was not opti¬ 
mized, which led to the “when the disk gets fuller, it slows down 
more” problem. 

Do remember that in 1984-1985, Atari was desperately try¬ 
ing to get the ST out the door and survive, and it was an open 
bet whether they would be around in even a year; shipping ST’s 
mattered, optimizing did not. 

I personally feel, perhaps, quality control might have suf¬ 
fered. On my first 520 ST, the first time I clicked the mouse, a ca¬ 
pacitor in the power supply exploded! (No relation between 
events). 

43. [Very, Very, Hard Software Question] How many birth¬ 
days are celebrated in Spectre GCR 3.0 upon startup? 

Barb Hahn, Dan Moore, Doug Wheeler, Sandy Small, Dave 
Small, Eric Small, Jenny Small, Jamie Small, United States, New 
Year. 

If you click on the “Happy Birthday!” box, you'll get a pic¬ 
ture pop-up of the person! (On some of them). Depending on 
your monitor, the aspect ratio may be wrong; color will be okay, 
mono will be “squashed.” 

44. [Very, Very, Hard Software Question] How many differ¬ 
ent quotes are randomly selected from in Spectre GCR 3.0 (if it’s 
not a birthday) upon startup? 

There are well over 100. Trouble is, the random number gen¬ 
erator isn't as random as we liked, so it doesn’t select that “it's 
time to print a quote” NEAR as often as wanted. This is now 
changed to greatly increase the number of quotes in Spectre 3.1. 

45. [Medium Software Question] What was one major 
anti-piracy protection placed on the Spectre 128, version 1.51, re¬ 
lease disk? 

Whooo, is this going to irritate some people! Well, we put a 
second TOS/.PRG program file, apart from SPECTRE.PRG, on the 
release disk. It was a GEM-format, executable file, WITH labels 
on it, so anyone could disassemble it, AND DID tear it apart. (Not 
stripping labels is unusual, since it makes it real easy to unders¬ 
tand and tear apart the code when the labels are names that 
make sense). 

Many people assumed that this second file was the running 
Spectre; that SPECTRE.PRG did the menus and stuff, and 
jumped to the second file for startup when you selected “Start 
Up.” I hate to tell you this, but the second file was not. It was a 
COPY of a VERY early developmental Spectre, which did not 
work (it died with an interrupt stacking problem, which is very 
hard to fix), and for good measure, we yanked out several really 
crucial parts. We did make sure there was text in there saying 
“128K ROMs” and “Spectre,” though. 

Thus, when file crackers went through this code and 
stripped out the Really Obvious Copy Protection stuff, (yes, it 
was LABELLED “copypro,” for copy protection, okay? That’s Re¬ 
ally Obvious!) it didn’t make any difference-fbere was no way 
that code was going to run. It took me a couple months after 
that version to have something that would even startup to the 
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Mac desktop. The real code, the Spectre run-time stuff that 
makes the Mac programs work, was somewhere else. It took a 
very long time for pirates to find and crack it, which gave us time 
to develop Spectre GCR. This was very important since we 
needed the Spectre 128 revenue to develop GCR, make house 
payments, eat, that sort of thing. This protection gave us time. 
The GCR cartridge itself is a fine “hardware key” in terms of copy 
protection. (If we don't see the 128 or GCR out there working, we 
let the user know. Lots of code crackers have been earnestly told 
that there is something terribly wrong with their GCR as they 
crack their way into the code.) 

46. [Medium Software Question] Why was this protection 
so hilarious 

Because so many pirates spent so mucn time cracking and 
disassembling a red herring-a file, with labels, that looked Very 
Much like the real thing. Because they spent time there, instead 
of somewhere else, Spectre 128 didn't get pirated until Spectre 
GCR was nearly done. That saved Gadgets until GCR was out, 
and there’s just no way to read old GCR Mac disks with a 
no-GCR, pirated version. (Thus, “its own best key"). 

47. [Trivia Question] Why didn’t the “Alarm Clock” work for 
SO LONG in Spectre? 

How embarrassing. In my disassembly of the Mac ROMs, I 
had turned to the Vertical Blank (60 times/sec) code so many 
times that the top of the printout crimped. One line of code was 
invisible! That was the line that a one second Mac timer kicked; it 
incremented a 1-second counter the Alarm Clock used. 

This was only found by accident. I was working Yet Another 
Problem, disassembling the code I saw in the ROMs vs. what 
was on the printout... and here is this increment!... finally I 
unwrinkled the top of the printout (the “missing” line was actu¬ 
ally on the serrated portion of the paper) and saw the ADD.L #1. 
to the clock. 

I added something to the tune of 60/70 ticks (depending on 
the monitor; color is 60, mono 70) incremented this, and Alarm 
Clock came up. So much for “neat prinout folders.” 

48. [Trivia Question] Name all the releases of Spectre. How 
many are there that made it out into the world? Include Spec¬ 
tre 128 and Spectre GCR. 

Over two hundred versions of Spectre have existed in 
Beta-Test form. For instance, we went to 19 Beta Tests on Spectre 
3.0. When I say Spectre 1.51,1 mean we began with Spectre 1.00, 
and incremented versions as we fixed things, and it worked at 
version 51. 

Only the most debugged, best-we-could-do versions ever 
went to customers. Here’s the “Official” release list: 


Spectre 1.51: 


Spectre 1.75 
Spectre 1.9F 
Spectre 2.3K 
Spectre 2.65 
Spectre 3.0 


Original release, Spectre 128. (Yes, there WERE 
51 versions of 1.00 that the Beta Testers helped 
me find.) 

(sound!) 

Original GCR release 

Better GCR release 

Current release, many things added 


New on the Menu (in Alpha Test again, code added): 

Spectre 3.1 

* TT-SCSI support added; ACSI & SCSI both supported. 

* HDX and XGM partition support added (gah!). This took FAR 
longer than I wanted but was necessary with the number of 
users using HOX, etc, to format their hard disks. 

* Various minor bugs fixed. 

Work being done on adding TT-RAM to usable memory, but 
that may not make release; I can’t get the algorithms to 
work in ST mode to test! And I don't know why .. . some¬ 
thing I don’t know about the MMU. 

* Work also being done on bringing up System 7.1. (7.0.x is 
not worth it). The numerous patchouts of ROM code make 
this difficult. 

* I would prefer to ship it with TT-SCSI and HSX/XGM support 
solid, then work on TT-RAM and System 7.1 without time 
pressure. 

49. [Trivia Question] What was the sound in the hidden 
dedication page of Spectre 1.51? 

(yes, this is true!) It all started with a guitar. A guitar with 
sheer volume feedback sustaining a chord (I held my Ibanez near 
my Fender SuperTwin (385 watts!!) until it just screamed/rang, 
then fed THAT to a wah-wah pedal that was a project in some 
electronic filters book. A wah-wah pedel is just a “notch” filter-it 
filters out a “notch” of the audio spectrum. This particular pedal 
was light-driven; a photo-sensitive resistor controlled the fre¬ 
quency that was notched out (no light=low, bright light=high, 
between about 100 and 10,000 hz.) 

THEN, we used a sine-wave generator (part of an ARP-2600, 
and I’m really dating myself, huh? That’s pre-MIDI) into my dad’s 
old (tube) stereo. The speaker output went into flashlight bulbs. If 
you turned the volume up very carefully, the flashlight bulbs 
would slowly grow brighter and dimmer with the sine wave, fol¬ 
lowing the ARP’s signal generator. (I blew out LOTS of lights. The 
volume control was really tough.) 

And, then, we took the repeating guitar-chord, fed the signal 
from the guitar into the wah-wah pedal and thence to a reel to 
reel Sony tape recorder. (Dating myself again). But we fiddled the 
wah-pedal, which makes the noise so unique. 

And as the touch that made it all worthwhile, we started the 
ARP sinewave frequency very slow (1 wah/sec) and as time went 
by, we turned the knob up to around 5,000 wahs/sec, at which 
point the guitar and wah-pedal and lightbulb were making a noise 
that sounds like, well, ”... breaking through the edge of the enve¬ 
lope.” It sounded to me, oh, like the moment I re-read the 68901 
MFP book and found out Spectre was possible; the moment I 
first saw “Welcome to Macintosh" on an Atari screen; the first 
time MacPaint ran; and seeing “my baby” in InfoWorld magazine. 
And it sounds one heck of a lot like winding the Camaro up in 
second gear through a hundred MPH on an entrance ramp. 

The sound for Spectre was just digitizing the Sony tape, 
which I still had from college, with SJ-Replay, I did the audio 
work in college as a extra-credit music project, and got a 
much-needed “A” from it. As I recall, the full tape had all sorts of 
other effects on it, and the section that went into Spectre “was 
inspired by" Gandalf & Company in the Mines of Moria, meeting 
the Balrog monster. (See The Lord of the Rings, J.R.R. Tolkien.) 
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50. [Harder Trivia Question] What was the updated sound 
made available to Spectre users, with the advice it was 
wind-chimes and hard to hear, so they’d better turn it up? 

Practical joke time. I uploaded a new SPECTRE.SYS file for 
users, and advised them in comments it had a very low volume, 
lots of wind-chimes, so it sounded real new-agey. All 
SPECTRE.SYS was (it now has runtime code in it-be careful!) is a 
11 Khz digital sound file. 

What it WAS was “... Let’s rock!” and the sound of ma¬ 
chine gun fire from “Aliens.” (“Rock’n’roll” is THE term for 
full-automatic fire, preferred around the world.) And it was WAY 
loud. 

Sandy Wilson's reply: “I just scared my cat, who was sleep¬ 
ing on my monitor, three feet straight up!” (or something very 
close to that). 

I have a poster of Sigourney Weaver in Aliens in my office. 

51. [Awww, Heck, Give ’em a point] Who’s buried in 
Grant's Tomb? 

Grant, of course. 

From this came the term "land-grant.” From THAT came 
the term “land-grant college,” or “agricultural college,” or “Aggie,” 
or “state college” (like, Colorado State University, or x State Uni¬ 
versity). The Feds would “grant” the state a huge amount of land; 


the state would sell part of the land to raise money, and put the 
college on the rest of the land. I know that in CSU's case, this re¬ 
sulted in a big, beautiful open college, because it wasn’t all 
crammed together. (Like, for example, our Other state college). 

I met Sandy while getting my CompSci degree at Colorado 
State. She got the same degree with a far higher GPA than I did. 

★ * * 

There you are, an expert-level quiz on the Atari, and answ¬ 
ers. I hope the answers help those of you who are working on 
some of the chip-level stuff in the Atari, pushing the envelope. I 
hope this brings back a few memories, too! 

See you next time, and I hope you had some fun! 

Dave Small / VP 
(Gadgets by Small) 

Genie: DAVESMALL 
Internet: dsmall@well.sf.ba.us 

(or, try dsmall@well.com) 

CompuServe: 76606,666 

These signons have not changed in 5 years (at least). 
P.S. I wonder if I can get an account on the Toad Computer's 
WWW and Internet machine? (grin) 



their ST Informer 
magazine subscription 
and include an annual 
subscription to the ST 
Informer PD Disk Club. 


*** 


Subscription Fees 4 

1 Yr w/PD Disk Club. $ 61 

2 Yr w/PD Disk Club. $118 

Renewal Fees** 


Call (800) 800-2563 Toll Free 
Fax Orders (503) 479-1825 


1 Yr w/PD Disk Club. $ 57 

2 Yr w/PD Disk Club $ 114 

**APO, Canadian, and Foreign delivery nominally higher. 
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Sponsored by the Atari user groups of 

Indianapolis (ASCII), 
Bloomington (BLAST), and 
Purdue University (PAUG) 
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Atari 

Vendors 
Developers 
User Groups 
Reserve Your Space Now! 

MIST AtariFest VII is a top-rung 
opportunity for you to promote yourself 
and your products to users from across 
Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Kentucky, and 
Illinois. 

Vendor booth space, with an 8x3 foot 
table, two chairs, and electricity, is 
available for $60 ($70 after June 29). User 
group fees are only $20 ($30 after 6/29) 
and include a 6-foot table. Developer and 
user group fees include two entry tickets 
with full rights in the raffle. Individuals 
may reserve a 5-foot space for $10. 

For More Details or Space Contracts: 
Charlie Sears, 

Co-Chair, MIST AtariFest VII, 

551 Mooreland, 

New Whiteland IN 46184. 

Voice: 317/535-4829 
Crossroads/BL.A.ST BBS: 

317/878-4069 Southside Indianapolis 
317/780-5473 West & NE Indianapolis 
812/988-1069 Bloomington & Brown Co. 
FidoNet 1:231/310.0 


Two ballrooms are reserved for the 7th annual Mid-Indiana ST 
MIST AtariFest in Indianapolis on Saturday July 29. One ballroom 
is devoted to commercial vendors and developers, the other is 
reserved for user groups and individual Atari users. Admission is $3 
as in the past. Door prize drawings are planned at least every 
half-hour using admission ticket stubs. 

Test Time is from 10 to 3 Eastern Standard Time (which is the 
same as Central Daylight Time in Illinois) or 11 to 4 Eastern 
Daylight Time (in most areas north and east of Indiana). 

Location for MIST AtariFest VII is the same top-quality Best 
Western Waterfront Plaza Hotel that we’ve used the last two 
years. (Indoor pool and a restaurant, with many other eating places 
nearby.) The Best Western is only 10 minutes north of Indianapolis 
International Airport (and only two left turns away from the Indy 
500 Speedway track and museum). The hotel is on State Road 
136~use the Speedway exit from the Interstate 465 beltway at the 
northwest corner of Indianapolis. 

Hotel room rales are discounted for AtariFest guests, but you 
must telephone the Indianapolis motel—not Best Western’s national 
toll-free 800-number. Call 317/299-8400 ext. 393 and ask for the 
“Catering Staff” then tell the Catering Staff that you are part of the 
AtariFest. If you call at night or over a weekend, the Catering Staff 
may need to call you back. Book rooms soon; the hotel filled up early 
last year. 

Mileage from Indianapolis: Chicago 185 miles, Detroit 285 
miles, Cleveland 318 miles, Columbus 180 miles, Cincinnati 110 
miles, Louisville 114 miles, and St. Louis 246 miles. 


/Vendors expected again who came to last year’s AtariFest VI are: 

I m_J T\ 1 n i _ 


Toad 
Rising Star 
Gribnif 
Binary Sounds 
Crawly Crypt 
chro-“MAGIC 
Lexicor 


DA. Brumleve 
Systems for Tomorrow 
It’s All Relative 
MegaType 
Branch Always 
Mars Merchandising 
Micro Computer Depot 

User groups at AtariFest VI came from Illinois, Kentucky, 

VMichigan^ennsylvania^hio^n^Wisconsit^^wel^sIndiana. 


Missionware 
SKWare 
DMJ 

MTS Creations 
Clear Thinking 
Micro Depot 
ICD/Black Cat 
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B & C ComputerVisions 

1725 De La Cruz #7- Santa Clara, Ca 95050-3011 

Jaeuur with Publishing Partner 


Jaguar with 

Cybermorph $199 

Cables for SC 1224 & SC 1435 
Joystick Ext cable 
Cannon Fodder, Pinball, 

Iron Soldier, Bubsy Bobcat, 
Zool 2, Theme Park, Syndicate, 
Skiing & Snowboarding, K. Ninja, 
Club Drive, Doom, Alien vs. P. 
Hover Strike, Soccer, Football 

Cat Box $69.95 
Jaguar $ 150 . 


MULE III! 


ORIGINAL BEST SELLING 
4 PLAYER GAME 
FOR THE ATARI BOO 

$ 29.95 % 




DESKTOP PUBUSHING WITH POSTSCRIPT OUTPUT 
LAST VERSION BEFORE PAGESTREAM. WORKS IN520ST. 
REQUIRES I MEG, DSDD. SUPER SALE 

**** $70 0 ? ***** < 

CD ROM Titles 

Gemini, Skyline, Crawly Crypt I, II, III 
Full Range (Roland MIDI & MOD), Cfi 

Massive Midi Collection, Music Box 94 C&1 

MIDI Master Collection, Clipart Libr., 

V 

Desktop Pub Dream, Clipart Com. 


04/25/95 _ 

JR1 Video Genlock 

S-VHS FOR MEGA ST $399. 
W/MEGA 4 INSTALLED $949. 
FALCON Genlock! 5 CALL 
GENLOCK YOUR COMPUTER 
TO EXTERNAL VIDEO SOURCE 
FADEDISSOVLE, OVERLAY. 


Calamus SL 
$295 

Calamus 1.09N $179.95 
Calamus 1.09NM $29.95 
(Spanish version) 


ST Software Sale $29.95 each 


STA288 AEGIS ANIMATOR 
STA083 AIR WARRIOR 
STE977 AIRBUS A320 
STD751 ASSEMPRO 
STE916 BARBARIAN D 


STA096 LOTUS 3 ULTIMATE CHAL 
STD377 LUDWIG 

STE909 MASTERPLAN SPREADSHEET 
STA160 MCDONALDLAND 
STD854 MICROSOFT WRITE 
STE351 MIDWINTER 
STE693 MIG 29 FULCRUM 


New Mega ST 4 meg $549 
1040 STE 395, 1040 STF$325 
520 STEM $295 
MEGAFILE 60 HARD DRIVE $250 
TT 4 Meg FAST RAM pcb $99, with 
fast Nibble mode RAM $259 
TT 16 Meg FAST RAM pcb $149 
with Fast Nibble mode RAM $749 
Like New 90 day B&C Warranty 
Stacy 4Meg/120Meg hd $999 
Stacy 4Meg/20Meg hd $899 
Stacy 2Meg/20Meg hd $799 
Stacy lMeg/20Meg hd $699 
TT 030/16Mhz/2Meg $699 
TT 030/32Mhz/2Meg $899 
Megafile 30 hd $175, SH204 $150 

ST/TT Monitors 

19"Moniterm TT $495R 
19" Moniterm Mega $695R 
19" SM194/195 TT $595R 
Fal.PCC1424 VGA $200R 


Atari 2600 Standard $19.95 
Atari 2600 Jr w/Joystick $24.95 
Atari 7800 w/Joysticks $49.95 


Atari 5200 (used) $30.00 

5200 Trackball $24.95 

Standard Joystick $6.50 

ProStick II Joystick $6.95 

BP Prostick $6.95 


EPYX 500XJ Joystick $14.95 
Atari CX-80 Trackball $9.95 
Atari CX-30 Paddles $9.95 

&wwL(8tiIL 

NEW 8-BIT COMPUTERS 


130 XE 128K Computer.$175 

65 XE 64K Computer.$105 

800XL 64k Computer.$95 

XE GM 64K w/Lightgun, Flight sim 

Missle Com., Joystick.$139 

XE GM 64K no extras.$95 


XF551 Disk Drive w/DOS XE $199 
1050 Disk Drive w/DOS 2.5 ... $175 

RECONDITIONED 

MERCHANDISE 

400 Computer 16K with BASIC $24.95 
800 Computer 48Kwith Basic $59.95 

800 Computer 288KJD $175 

600XL computer with 16K $39.95 

600XL computer with 64 K $59.95 

810 disk drive $80 

1050 Disk Drive - dual density $ 135 
Atari Trackball $4.95 

XDM121 DaisyWheel Printer $99.95 
XMM801 Dot Matrix/Graphic Prt $99.95 
Atari Light Gun $19.95 

Hard to find stuff. 

Express Cartridge $59,95 
Sparta DOS X $55.95 

MAC 65 $59.95 

Action $59.95 

Basix XE $59.95 

Basic XL $59.95 

Atariwriter Plus $39.95 
XEP-80 80 Col. Adapt $49.95 
XEP-80 w/Atariwriter 80 $59.95 


STD432 BATTLEHAWKS 1942 

STD747 BATTLETBCH 

STE114 BLOODWYCH 

STE316 BREACH 2 

STD469 BRIDGE 5.0 

STD256 CALAMUS FONT EDITOR 

STA284 CALAMUS IN SPANISH 

STE341 CALAMUS OUTLINE ART GEN 

STE907 CALLIGRAPHER LITE 

STE928 CAPTAIN PLANET 

STE270 CHAOS STRIKES BACK 

STA095 COOL WORLD 

STD451 CYBER CONTROL 

STE074 CYBER SCULPT 

STD804 CYBER TEXTURE 

STD204 CYBER VCR 

STE880 DATA DIET (DOUBLE CUCK) 

STD029 DBMAN VERS 2.02 

STE313 DEGAS ELITE 

STE554 DELUXE PAINT 

STA269 DESKSETII DESKTOP PUB. 

STE965 DISCIPLES OF STEEL 

STE961 DIZZY COLLECTION DSDD 

STA104 DOODLEBUG 

STE400 DRAGONS LAIR 

STE889 DRAGONS LAIR ESCAPE SCAS 

STE654 DRAGONS LAIR H 

STA108 DRAGONS LAIR HI WON’T 

STE322 DRAKKEN 

STD064 DUNGEON MASTER 

STD800 EASYDRAW VECTOR DRAWING 

STD385 EDIT TRACK H(REQIMEG) 

STE702 ELVIRA ADVENTURE NO STE 

STA005 ELVIRA THE ARCADE GAME 

STD066 F-16 COMBAT PILOT NO STE 

STD436 FONTZ! 

STA139 FORMULA 1 NIGEL MANSELL 
STA063 FRONTLINE 
STD657 G+PLUS 

STA072 G-LOC R360 FX85 FLIGHT 

STE768 GODS 

STE155 GRAPH MAKER 

STA107 GUY SPY 

STE023 HABAVTEW 

STE307 HARDDRIVIN 

STE855 HERO QUEST 

STE697 HIGH ENERGY 

STD575 HOME CASINO 

STE476 HOYLE BOOK OF GAMES 1 

STE544 HOYLE BOOK OF GAMES 2 

STE644 HYPERPAINT 2 

STA243 HYPERPAINT/MUSIC/BASIC 

STE104 INDIANA JONES LAST CRUS 

STA101 INDIANA JONES/ATLANTIS 

STA034 INDY HEAT (DOUBLE SIDED) 

STE942 INTELLIGENT STRATEGY PAK 

STE356 JACKNICKLAUS GOLF 

STD113 JET 

STA152 KDLLERBALL 

STD121 KINGS QUEST m 

STE338 KNIFE ST 

STD757 KNIGHTMARE 

STA047 LAST NINJA 3 

STA282 LDW POWER W/SPANISH DOCS 

STA030 LEANDER 

STD032 LEATHER GODDESS PHOBOS 

STD143 LEISURE SUIT LARRY 

STD144 LEISURE SUIT LARRY H 

STE951 LEMMINGS-OH NO! ADD-ON 

STE956 LEMMINGS-OH NO! COMPLETE 

STA100 LETHAL WEAPON 

STE517 LOOM 


STE877 MIG 29 SUPER FULCRUM 

STE878 MOS DISK UTILmES 

STA223 MULTTWRITER 

STE904 MUSIC MAKER/SAMPLE MAST 

STE679 NARC 

STE414 NEOCHROME 

STE330 NEVERMIND 

STE716 NIGHT SHIFT 

STE692 OVERLORD (NORMANDY 1944) 

STD360 PC BOARD DESIGNER 

STE905 PERSONAL FINANCE (ATARI) 

STD730 PHANTASEE 

STD505 PHANTASEE H 

STD728 PHANTASEE m 

STA118 PLAN 9 FROM OUTER SPACE 

STD485 POPULOUS 

STE906 POWER BASIC (ATARI) 

STE220 PRO TENNIS 
STE112 PROTEXT 

STA283 PUBLISHER ST SPANISH DOC 
STA233 PUBUSHING PARTNER 
STE311 QUARTET (SAMPLE PLAYER) 
STA219 RAVING MAD COMBO PACK 
STE945 REALMS 
STE130 RED STORM RISING 
STA009 RENDER FOR SCULPT 
STE637 ROBOCOP 2 
STA092 SABRE TEAM 
STE407 SCRIPT 

STA154 SLEEPWALKER (STE ONLY!) 

STE914 SMASH TV NOONMEGASTE 

STA167 SPACE 1889 

STA039 SPACE CRUSADE 

STD803 SPECTRUM 512 

STE550 SPELLBOUND 

STE848 SPIRIT OF EXCAUBUR 

STE903 STWORD/BASE/CALC(ATARI) 

STA242 ST WORD/DATA/CALC SSDISK 

STD644 STAR WARS 

STE349 STARFUGHT 

STA033 STEEL EMPIRE 

STD833 STOS MAESTRO 

STE896 STRIKE FLEET 

STD570 STRIP POKER H 

STE948 SUPER HEROS COMBO PACK 

STE908 SUPERBASE PERSONAL 

STD544 SUPERBASE PERSONAL (DEM) 

STE584 TEAM YANKEE 

STA087 TEAM YANKEE H PACIFIC I 

STE864 TERMINATOR 2 

STD743 TEST DRIVE 

STE682 TEST DRIVE 2 

STD271 TETRIS 

STD 135 TIME BANDIT 

STE741 TURBO JET DRIVER 

STD838 TURBO KIT 

STD591 TYPING TUTOR WORD INVADE 

STD281 ULTIMA HI: EXODUS 

STA222 UTOPIA 

STE883 UTOPIA TWIN PACK 

STD733 V.I.P. PROFESSIONAL V1.2 

STA045 WARRIORS OF REYLEYNE 

STA122 WEEN 

STE910 WERCS/KNIFE/SAVED/ETC... 
STA213 WORD SEARCH CREATOR 
STD476 WORD UP 3.0 
STE274 WORDFLAIR REQ 2EA DS DR 
STA216 WRATH OF THE DEMON 
STD294 ZAK MCKRACKEN 
STA277 ZOOMRACKS DATABASE 
STD151 ZORKI 
STD405 ZORKH 


PTC 1426 TT/VGA $359N 
PTC 1426 TT/VGA $249R 
SC 1224 STColor $200R 
SC 1224 STColor $250N 
SC 1224 PROTO $99R 
PS 3000 STColor $175R 
SC 1435 STColor $365N 
SM147 STMono $199N 
SM147 STMono $150R 
SM124 STMono $175 
SM124 STMono $125R 

N=new,R = reconditioned/demo 
PCM 124 Amber MG A/EG A CALL 


Z.1WA" 


Package California Games, Pouch 
& Comlynx cable $14.95 

LYNX POUCH CASE.$9.95* 

LYNX LARGE CASE.$23.95 

LYNX FANNY PACK.$24.95 

SUN VISORS (LYNX J) .$4.95* 

SUN VISOR (LYNX H) .$4.95* 

AC POWER ADAPTER.$17.95 

LYNX 6 D-CELL PACK. $17.95 

CAR ADAPTOR FOR 2.$20.95 

USED POWER ADAPT AC, AUTO, 

OR 6-D CELL_.$12.95EACH 

New "T tris" $39.95 
Still #1 Battlewheels $39.95 
Super Discount $14.95 ea 

Basketbrawl, Baseball Heros, B lockout, 

Bill & Teds Aden., Zarlor, Checkered Flag, 
Klax, Hydra, Gauntlet, Ninja Gaiden, 

Hard Drivin, Ishido, Xybots, W. Soccer, 
PinballJam, Kungfood, Rygar, Rampage, 
MSPacman, Rampart, Stun Runner, Casino 
Shanghai, Todds Adventures, Xenophobe, 
Cyberball,, Superskweek, Roadblasters, 
Robotron, Robo Squash, Chips Challenge, 
Electrocop, Gates of Zendcon. 

More Discounts $19.95 ea 

California Games, Dino Olympics, APB, Dracula, 
Crystal Mines n, Dirty Lany, MBVolleyball, 
Gordo 106, Hockey, Power Factor, JC Tennis, 
Lemmings, NFL Football, Turbo Sub, Pitfighter, 
Scrapyard Dog, Shadow of die Beast, Batman, 
Steel Talons, Switchblade II, Viking Child, 
Paperboy, Blue Lightning. 

NEW? USED? GOOD!! 
No box, no instructions. 
Games starting at $9.95. 


















J? JQr Cl/lff P 04/25/95 Phone Hours Tue - Fri 10am -6pm 

M3 %JL \*s KsUMilUlMlV K V ISIUMIS ST Sale Software Games Store Hours Thur & Fri 10 am 

$9.95 each Saturday 10am- 5pm 


1725 De La Cruz #7- Santa Clara, Ca 95050-3011 

ST Sale Software Non-games ST Sale Software Games 
$9.95 each ■ 


STD827 A-RAM 

STD531 ART & FILM DIRECTOR 
STA287 CELEBRITY COOKBOOK 
STD859 C.O.LR. OBJECT EDITOR 
STD953 CRYSTAL DESKTOP ACC 
STD799 CZ ANDROID 
STE408 DB MASTER ONE 
STE745 DC SHOWER (DISPLAY ALL) 
STD694 DESIGN IDEAS FOR T.DTP 
STD851 ECHO 

STD814 EDUCATION GRAPHICS IMG 
STD911 ENCRYTP! 

STD384 EZ TRACK 
STD835 FAST KEY SHELL 
STE469 FIRST WORD 
STE542 FORCASTERm 
STE814 G.I.M.E TERMINAL 
STA239 GCSE (UK SAT PRAC. TEST) 
STE035 HABA PHONEBOOK 
STD786 HELP CALC TEMPLATES 
STD389 HYBRISWITCH 
STE210 IS TALK 

STA240 JUNIOR SCHOOL TESTS UK 
STD849 KISSED 

STE076 LOGO FOR THE ATARI ST 
STD837 M-CACHE 
STD684 MACROMANAGER 
STE030 MENU+/SCREEN EDITOR 
STD609 MIXED UP MOTHER GOOSE 
STD939 MR BOSTON BAR ABRIDGE 
STA114 MUG SHOT DATA LADIES P/U 
STA013 MUG SHOT DATA TOON/SPUD 
STD793 NAVIGATOR 
STD702 OCP ART STUDIO 
STE179 OMNIRES (MONO/COLOR) 
STD205 PEOPLE, PLACES & THINGS 
STA241 PLAY AND LEARN PROFESSOR 
STD921 POWER ASSIST 
STD796 QUICKTRAN 
STD466 QUINK 
STD605 QUIZ WIZARD 
STD440 QUIZ AM! 

STE020 RHYTHM 

STD950 RUBBER STAMP 

STD755 SAVED 

STE033 SOFT SPOOL 

STD934 SOLADISK 

STD785 SOLAPAKST 

STD929 ST RELIEF 

STD806 ST SPRITE FACTORY 

STA225 STAR STRUCK THE ASTROLOG 

STE793 STEALTH (MODEM PROGRAM) 

STD783 STUFF 

STD693 SYMBOLS AND SLOGANS IMG 
STD829 SYMBOLS UB. FLOWCHARTS 
STD958 SYMBOLS UB. HYDRAULIC 
STD798 VIDEO TITLING D.REQCAD3D 
STE443 VT-100 TERM EMULATOR CAR 
STD780 WHY WAIT 
STE142 WORD QUEST 

ST Sale Software Games 
$9.95 each 

STA278 20 GREAT PD GAMES 

STD019 AIR BALL 

STD028 ALCON 

STD651 ALL ABOARD 

STD025 AMAZON 

STE331 AQUANAUT 

STE801 ATOMINO 

STE090 AXE OF RAGE 

STE065 BACKGAMMOM 

STD412 BALLYHOO TEXT ADVENTURE 

STD742 BATTLESHIP 

STE412 BATILEZONE 

STE494 BERLIN 1948 EAST/WEST 

STD494 BIO CHALLENGE 

STD652 BLACK CAULDRON 

STE402 BLOCKOUT 

STA058 BONANZA BROTHERS 

STE630 BOTICS 

STD044 BOULDER DASH CONSTR 
STE171 BUBBLE BOBBLE NOTSTE 
STE103 CALIFORNIA GAMES 
STD 132 CAMELOT 
STE005 CARDS BLACKJACK TO SOL 
STD723 CHAMPIONSHIP WRESTUNG 
STD671 CHARIOTS OF WRATH 
STE652 CHRONICLES OF OMEGA 
STA289 CLUB BACKGAMMON 


$9.95 each 


STE676 CODENAME: ICEMAN 

STE540 COLONELS BEQUEST 

STD048 COMBAT COURSE 

STD049 CORRUPTION 

STE432 CRACK’ED 

STD988 CRASH GARRET 

STE701 CRIME WAVE 

STE415 CRYSTAL CASTLES 

STD060 DEATH SWORD 

STE451 DEFENDERS OF THE EARTH 

STD250 DEJAVUII 

STA232 DELUXE ASTEROIDS 

STD727 DEMON’S WINTER 

STD252 DEVON AIRE 

STE640 DICK TRACY TOS 1.0 

STD058 DTVE BOMBER 

STE024 DOMINATOR 

STE277 DR DOOMS REVENGE 

STE444 DRAGON SCAPE 

STE615 DRAGONS BREED 

STD754 DRAGONS OF FLAME 

STE135 DYNAMITE DUX 

STE474 DYNASTY WARS 

STE450 DYTER-07 

STE631 EAGLES RIDERS 

STD065 ELIMINATOR 

STE749 EUROPEAN SUPER LEAGUE 

STD346 EXOLON 

STD249 F-15 STRIKE EAGLE 

STE216 FALLEN ANGEL 

STD082 FINAL ASSAULT 

STE683 FINAL COMMAND 

STE460 FIRE AND BRIMSTONE 

STE818 FRENETIC 

STD339 GAMBLER, THE 

STD719 GAMES, THE NOT TOS 1.0 

STD650 GATO 

STE107 GEMINI WING 

STD548 GO-MOKU/ RENJU 

STE011 GOLD RUSH 

STD083 GOLDEN PATH TOS 1.0 

STE572 GREMLINS 2 TOS 1.4/1.6* 

STD092 GUILD OF THIEVES 

STD091 GUNSHIP(NOT TOS 1.4/STE) 

STE506 HARLEY DAVIDSON 

STE986 HARRIER STRIKE MISSION 

STD 102 HELLBENT 

STE290 HELL RAIDER 

STD506 HEROES OF THE LANCE 

STD 105 HEX 

STE137 HELLSFAR 

STE756 HYDRA TOS 1.2 ONLY 

STD145 IMPOSSIBLE MISS. 2 

STE709 INSECTS IN SPACE 

STD097 INTO THE EAGLE’S NEST 

STD465 JOKER POKER 

STD024 KALAH GAME OF SKILL 

STD 108 KARATEKA 

STD111 KNICKERBOCKERS 

STD110 KNIGHT ORC 

STD118 LED STORM 

STD129 UBERATOR 

STE607 UGHT CORRIDOR 

STD117 LOMBARD RALLY 

STA081 LOST PATROL 

STD119 LUXOR 

STE594 Ml TANK PLATOON NOTOS 1 

STD 147 MACH IV 

STE119 MANHUNTERH SAN FRAN 

STD 179 MANHUNTER NEW YORK 

STD 150 MANLAX 

STE559 MANIX 

STD 141 MARBLE MADNESS 

STE621 MATRIX MARAUDERS 

STE865 MEAN MACHINE 

STD 157 MERCENARY 

STD 140 METRO CROSS 

STA279 MICHTRIN BBS 2.0 

STA280 MICHTRON DISK UTILITIES 

STD 148 MIDIMAZE 

STE410 MISSILE COMMAND 

STA229 MOONBASE 

STA102 MOTOR HEAD 

STE125 MR. HEU 

STD343 NETHERWORLD 

STE649 NINJA REMIX 

STE661 NO EXIT 

STD 166 OBLIVION 

STD 172 OGRE 

STE526 OPERATION: CLEANSTREETS 
STD175 PALADIN QUEST DISK 


$9.95 each 

STE136 PAPERBOY 
STD181 PAWN 
STD180 PHANTASM 
STD176 PLUTOS 
STD 162 POUCE QUEST H 
STE735 POPUP 
STD 183 PRESIDENTELECT 
STE255 PRINCE 
STE590 PRO SOCCER 2190 
STE250 PROJECT: NEPTUNE 
STE457 PROJECTYLE 
STD866 PSYCHO 
STD468 Q-BALL 

STD200 QUADRAUEN (NOT STE) 

STE194 QUARTZ 

STE036 QUESTPROBE 

STD448 QUESTRONH 

STD 199 RAMBOm 

STE632 RANX 

STD173 RAZRATS 

STD748 RED UGHTNING 

STE442 RENAISSANCE 

STD197 RENEGADE NOT ON STE 

STE715 REVELATION 

STE579 RICK DANGEROUS H 

STD 189 ROADWAR 2000 

STD190 ROADWAR EUROPA (SSI) 

STD003 ROBCJTRON 2084 ST 

STE350 ROTOR 

STE481 ROTOX 

STE071 RVF HONDA 

STD220 S.D.I. 

STD704 SENTRY 
STD218 SILENT SERVICE 
STD711 SKY CHASE 
STD712 SKYFOX 
STE204 SLAYER 

STE087 SLEEPING GODS UE TOS 1. 

STE569 SNOW STRIKE 

STD348 SOCCER SUPREMO 

STD011 SORCERER CLAYMORGUE 

STD713 SPACE CUTTER 

STD236 SPACE HARRIER 

STD008 SPACE QUEST 

STD009 SPACE QUEST H 

STD081 SPACE SCHOOL SIMULATOR 

STE411 ST STAR RAIDERS 

STE138 STAR COMMAND TOS 1.0 

STE287 STAR-BLAZE NOT STE 

STD703 STARGLJDER 

STD010 STARQUAKE TOS 1.0 ONLY 

STE178 STEJGAR 

STD729 STELLAR CRUSADE 

STE151 SUBBATTLE SIMULATOR 

STE184 SUPER SCRAMBLE 

STE763 SUPERCARS H 

STD260 SUPERMAN: MAN OF STEEL 

STE808 TANGRAM 

STD265 TAUCEH LOST STAR COL 

STD262 TECHNOCOP 

STE530 THUNDERSTRIKE 

STD264 TIMEBLAST 

STE684 TOM AND THE GHOST 

STD272 TOWER TOPPLER 

STD701 TRACKER (TOS 1.0) 

STD266 TRANSPUTOR 

STD234 TRANSYLVANIA 

STD773 TRANTOR 

STE161 TRIAD VOLUME 2 (COMBO) 

STE581 TURRICAN 

STE077 TV SPORTS FOOTBALLNOSTE 

STD259 TWILIGHT’S RANSOM 

STD705 UMS 

STD277 URIDIUM 

STE018 WANDER 

STD239 WANTED 

STD299 WARSHIP 

STE503 WEB OF TERROR 

STE062 WEIRD DREAMS NOTSTE 

STE634 WELLTRIS 

STD638 WICKED 

STD721 WINTER CHALLENGE NO STE 
STD284 WINTER GAMES NO STE 
STE447 WIPEOUT 
STD392 WISHBRINGER 
STD289 WIZARD’S CROWN (SSI) 



408-986-9960 

FAX 986-9968 ^ 

Handy Mouse " 

Red, Gold, Silver or White 
$24.95 each with mouse mat 

Golden Image 
Cordless Mouse 
ACS115 $39.95 

PC Clone ST Emulator 
Gemulator 4........ $149.95 

Requires TOS 2.06 and 486/Pentium 
PCXformer 3.0 800/XL/XE 
Emulator for a PC Clone $29.95 

ST ComputerEyes 
Video Digitizer 

320 X 200 resolution 
16 level gray scale on color monitors 
640 X 400 resolution 
Dithered grey scale on mono monitors 

$39.95 

ST Educational 
Software $9.95 each 

STD585 AESOPS FABLES 
STE416 ALGEBRA 1 V.l ARRAKIS 
STE417 ALGEBRA 1 V.II ARRAKIS 
STE418 ALGEBRA 21 V.I ARRAKIS 
STE419 ALGEBRA 2 V.H ARRAKIS 
STE420 ALGEBRA 3H ARRAKIS 
STD614 ALGEBRA ITBI 
STA127 ALVINS PUZZLES 
STD589 ANIMAL KINGDOM 
STE140 ARITHMETIC TBI 
STE437 BENTLEY ALPHABET TUTOR 
STE440 BENTLEY EQUATION BUILDR 
STE441 BENTLEY GENERAL STORE 
STE439 BENTLEY MAGICAL ANAGRMS 
STE458 BENTLEY MAGICAL MATH H 
STE929 BENTLEY MAGICAL MATH m 
STE435 BENTLEY MEMORY MASTER 
STE436 BENTLEY MEMORY MASTER H 
STE434 BENTLEY SPELUNG BEE 
STE438 BENTLEY TYPING TUTOR 
STE424 BIOLOGY VOL. 1 ARRAKIS 
STE425 BIOLOGY VOL. 2 ARRAKIS 
STE426 BIOLOGY VOL. 3 ARRAKIS 
STE427 BIOLOGY VOL. 4 ARRAKIS 
STD453 CALCULUS TBI 
STE428 CHEMISTRY VOLT ARRAKIS 
STE429 CHEMISTRY VOL.2 ARRAKIS 
STD584 DECIMAL DUNGEON 
STD612 DISCRETE MATH TBI 
STD586 FRACTION ACTION 
STE403 GEOMETRY VOL 1 ARRAKIS 
STE421 GEOMETRY VOL 2 ARRAKIS 
STE332 UNKWORD DUTCH 
STE333 UNKWORD FRENCH LEV 2 
STD616 UNKWORD GREEK 
STE489 UNKWORD HEBREW 
STD618 UNKWORD ITALIAN 
STD635 UNKWORD PORTUGESE 
STD619 UNKWORD RUSSIAN 
STD680 MATHTALK FRACTIONS 
STE430 PHYSICS VOL. 1 ARRAKIS 
STE431 PHYSICS VOL. 2 ARRAKIS 
SIA294 PIANO THEORY 1A.1B& 2 
STA295 PIANO THEORY3.4 &S 


STA274 WORD FOR WORD CROSSWORD STA077 PROF LOOKS AT WORDS 

O r rrv ! 7^^ UTrtTWT a Ti mn 0>T> A /V70 in T/-T7n nniim»TvT/^Ti 


STD722 WORLD GAMES 
STD668 WORLD KARATE CHAMP 
STE817 WRECKERS 
STA231 XOR LAB YRININE PALACE 
STE541 YOLANDA 
STD293 ZANY GOLF 
STD297 ZERO GRAVITY TOS 1.0 
STD298 ZYNAPS 


STA078 PROF MAKES SENTENCES 
STA076 PROF PLAYS NEW GAME 
STD583 READARAMA 
STE698 SESAME ST NUMBERS COUNT 
STD597 SMOOTH TALKER 
STE422 STATISTICS V.l ARRAKIS 
STE493 SUPER KtDGRID 
STE423 TRIGONOMTRY ARRAKIS 
STD578 WORD MASTER 


SHIPPING INFORMATION - Piicej do not include shipping and handling. Add $6.00 for small items ($10.00 Min. foiCanada). Add $1 0.00 fox disk drive. Calif, xes. include 8.25* sales tax 
Mastexcaxd and Visa accepted if your telephone is listed in your local phone dixectoxy. Oxdexs may be pie-paid with money oidex, cashiei check, ox pexsonal check. Pexsonal checks axe held fox three weeks 
International and APO orders must be pre-paid with cashiei check or money order. $20.00 minimum on all orders. 

To receive our catalogue, please said $150 in coin or stamp to cover the cost of mailing or get it FREE with vour order. 

PRICES ARE SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE - NO REFUNDS - ALL SALES ARE FINAL 
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Final Closeout 

Current Notes 
ST Library 

All Disks 
All Cartridges 


As of July 1, we will no longer be selling disks from the Current Notes 
libary. If you have been putting off ordering that pd program you wanted, 
don’t wait much longer. Review your back issues of Current Notes and find 
the disks you want. 

All disks - $3.00 each 
Buy 5 disks, get 1 free. 

44 MB Cartridges 

$90 each 

As of July 1, there will be no more CIS library. 

Order disks from: 

CN Library 
122 N Johnson Rd 
Sterling, VA 20164 
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Allow 4-6 weeks for delivery. 
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Page 80 


Current Notes 


Vol. 15, No. 3 




Thanks Current Notes, a True Rising Star! 
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Rising Star Computers 
Orders 1-513-254-3160 
Fax 1-513-254-7970 

P.O. Box 20038, Dayton, OH 45420 

Computer/Monitor Repair Ship To: .< 

Rising Star Computers 
2901 Ken more Avenue 
Dayton, OH 45420 

Please include your name, address, phone 
number and letter explaining problem! We 
will call promptly! 


A Combo Pack! A 

Gemulator 3.x, PC Xformer 
WriteBoot FREE With Purchase! 

7 Only $99 ^ 


Introducing WriteBoot for Windows & Gemulator 


Analyze Boot Sector 

Reads disk boot sector and displays 
contents information. 


More Disk Info 

Provides additional information 
about the disk. 


Write MS-DOS Boot! 

Click this and Magic is performed 
Your ST disk is PC Compatible! 


Help! 

Additional Help is only one click 
away! 



File Melp 


WriteBoot - Atari ST Disk Boot Fix 


INSERT ATARI 3.5" DISK. 


Analyze Boot Sector 


More Disk Info 


Write MS-DOS Boot 


CLICK ANALYZE BUTTON TO 
VIEW DISK BOOT INFORMATION. 

IF DISK IS NOT MS-DOS 
COMPATIBLE CLICK ON 
WRITE MS-DOS BOOT BUTTON. 

Written by Douglas Hodson 
Copyright 1994 Rising Star 


Attention Users of SF354 and Broken SF314s! 

If you have an old SF354 or broken SF314 drive, we can fix and upgrade it to our RS314. What is a RS314? 
Essentially it’s a reincarnated Atari floppy drive with a brand new TEAC mechanism. If your computer is 
! capable of high density as with so many Mega STE, you can now enjoy the first external high density drive 
available! Upgrade Only $75 

Upgrade to TOS 2.06 With Compatibility Plus II 

| Don’t spend Megabucks on a new computer system to take advantage of the great new features of TOS 2.06. 
| Upgrade your existing computer with a Compatibility Plus II TOS board! Fits all original ST computers. Send 
| us your computer and we’ll have it installed and back to you in a couple of days! Only $129 






















Gemulator 4.0 

The Atari Mega ST/ STE Emulator For Windows 


Question: Can Windows run existing Atari ST, Mega ST, and STE software? Answer: Of course it can! 


Introducing Gemulator 4.0, the Atari Mega ST / STE emulator designed specifically for use on Windows. It turns your PC into an 
Atari clone that’s on par with any high end Mega ST or Atari TT030 computer - for a fraction of the price. Gemulator 4.0 now has 
CD-ROM support, higher VGA and Moniterm graphics resolutions, MIDI support, more ST memory, joysticks, multiple modem 
and printer port support, easy menu based configuration, can read and write Atari files to any hard disk partition on your PC, 
(DoubleSpace and Stacker drives too), and more. You hate File Manager? Use the Atari’s desktop to copy, delete, and even run 
your DOS and Windows programs directly. Say goodbye to struggling with File Manager! Here is a sample of the features... 



As this Windows 95 screen shows, you too can run your Atari ST and Mega ST / STE 
programs side-by-side with your MS-DOS and Windows programs. Why wait for 
Windows versions of your favorite Atari programs (which may or may not ever appear) 
when Gemulator 4.0 runs them now! Our users have been running Pagestream, 
Calamus SL, and all their favorite Atari programs on their PCs since 1992. 

Planning to upgrade your existing Atari ST, Mega ST / STE, Falcon, or TT030? In a 
word - DON’T! If you consider the cost of a TOS 2.06 upgrade ($139), Moniterm 
monitor ($500), 8 meg of ST RAM ($649), CD-ROM drive ($249), hard disk upgrade 
($400), and 1.44M floppy ($100), you’ve already spent more money than the cost of a 
new Pentium computer with Gemulator 4.0 - and you still can’t run Windows software! 

Gemulator 4.0 is a card that plugs into your PC (using an 8- or 16-bit ISA slot). It runs 
on any 486 or Pentium with at least 8 megabytes of RAM running either Windows 3.1, 
OS/2 Warp, or Windows 95. A 486/66 computer emulates at about Mega STE speed, 
while a 90 Mhz Pentium emulates the full speed of a 32 Mhz TT030. Cool, huh? 

Gemulator 4.0 costs $159.95. TOS 2.06 ROMs extra. Upgrades are $59.95. 


You can purchase Gemulator 4.0 directly from us, or 
from your favorite Atari ST dealer. 

Call or write for a free brochure and dealer list: 

Branch Always Software 

14150 N.E. 20th Street, Suite 302 
Bellevue WA 98007 

Fax: 206-236-0257, Orders: 206-236-0540 
CompuServe: 73657,2714 
GEnie: BRASOFT 
America Online: BRASOFT 
Microsoft Network: BRASOFT 
Internet: brasoft@msn.com 

Products mentioned are trademarks of their respective manufacturers. 













































